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(Continued.) 


ONAPARTE liked to recall his campaign in 
Egypt, and it was, indeed, on this subject 
that he became most easily animated. He had 
brought with him on this journey Monsieur 
Monge, the savant whom he had made senator, 
and whom he especially liked, merely on the 
ground that he had been among members of the 
Institute who had accompanied him to Egypt. 
They often talked together of that expedition— 
of “that land of poetry,” as he called it—which 
had enchanted Czsar and Pompey. He dwelt 
with enthusiasm on the time when he appeared 
before the surprised Orientals as a new prophet. 
The influence he exercised over their imagina- 
tions he dwelt upon most especially. 

“In France,” he said, “ all must be demon- 
strated point by point, but in Egypt we did not 
need our mathematics !” 

It was at Brussels that I began to know 
Monsieur de Talleyrand. His haughty face and 
satirical smile had greatly awed me. The indo- 
lence of a life at court, which made some days 
seem at least one hundred hours in length—when 
we spent hours waiting until it pleased our mas- 
ter to show himself—threw us much together in 
the same sa/om. It was in one of these hours 
of ennud that I heard Monsieur de Talleyrand 
complain that his family had in no respect ful- 
filled the hopes he had formed for them. His 
brother Archambault de Périgord was in exile, 
accused of having spoken in the mocking lan- 
guage which was characteristic of the race of 
persons high in rank, and had, above all, been 
guilty of the bad taste of refusing to give his 
daughter to Eugéne Beauharnais; he preferred 
to see her the wife of the Count Just de No- 
ailles. Monsieur de Talleyrand, who was quite 
as desirous of this marriage as was Madame 
Bonaparte, spoke of his brother’s conduct with 
great bitterness, and I at once understood he 
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himself would have reaped some advantage from 
this union. 

One of the first things which struck me when 
I talked with Monsieur de Talleyrand was that 
he was utterly devoid of enthusiasm in regard to 
what was going on about him. He indulged in 
none of the illusions which the rest of the court 
felt in greater or less degree. 

The absolute subjection of soldiers easily as- 
sumes the air of devotion, of which quality there 
was, to be sure, a great deal. The Ministry 
affected or felt a profound admiration. Monsieur 
Maret literally worshiped the First Consul; Ber- 
thier regarded him with absolute confidence. 
Monsieur de Rémusat did his best to like the 
life to which he submitted, and to esteem the 
man who imposed it upon him. As to myself, 
I allowed no opportunity to escape by which I 
could be touched and moved. 

The calmness and indifference of Monsieur 
de Talleyrand disconcerted me. 

“Good Heavens!” I once ventured to say to 
him ; “ how can you endure to live without feeling 
any emotion or receiving any impression from 
what goes on about you?” 

“ Ah! what avery woman you are!” he said, 
“and how very young!” 

And then he began to laugh at me as he 
laughed at everything. His jests hurt me, and 
yet they made me smile. I most reluctantly al- 
lowed myself to be amused by his clever witti- 
cisms, while at the same time my vanity was 
gratified in being able to understand him, while 
at the same time I revolted at the aridness of his 
heart. It was a long time before I really under- 
stood, and was sufficiently at ease with him to 
understand, the singular mixture which composed 
his character. 


The republican year terminated, as usual, in 
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the middle of September, and the anniversary of 
the republic was celebrated by great /é¢es and 
with royal pomp in the Palace of the Tuileries. 
News came at the same time that the Hanove- 
rians, conquered by General Mortier, had cele- 
brated the Consul’s birthday. It was thus by 
degrees that he—first as head of all, and then all 
alone—accustomed Europe to see France only in 
his person, presenting himself in the place of all 
else. 

As Bonaparte fully realized the resistance he 
would encounter among the older part of the 
community, he applied himself at once and most 
adroitly to winning over the youth of France, to 
whom he opened doors to distinction. He at- 
tached auditors to the different ministers, and 
opened a path to all ambitions, either in civil or 
military life. He often said that he preferred to 
govern a new people, and he could only find 
them among the young. 


Bonaparte’s brothers were all busy—Joseph 
at the camp at Boulogne; Louis in the Council 
of State ; Jerome, the youngest, in America, where 
he had been sent, and where he was well re- 
ceived by the Anglo-Americans. His sisters, 
who began to enjoy large fortunes, decorated 
and improved the houses given them by the 
First Consul, and tried to eclipse each other by 
the luxury of their appointments. Eugéne Beau- 
harnais was absorbed in his military duties, while 
his sister lived quietly—indeed, I may say, almost 
sadly. Madame le Duc had fascinated the Prince 
Borghese (who had recently arrived in France 
from Rome), and was quite disposed to return 
his affection. The Prince asked her hand from 
Bonaparte, who for some reason unknown to me 
at first refused it. 

Perhaps his vanity would not allow him to 
accept with too much eagerness such a proposal, 
and that he wished a second application. But, 
as the /éazson of these two persons became pub- 
lic, he finally decided to legitimatize it by the 
marriage which took place at Mortefontaine dur- 
ing the sojourn of the Consul at Boulogne. 

He left to visit the camp and the flotilla on the 
3d of November, 1803. As this journey was es- 
sentially military, he was accompanied only by the 
generals of his Guard, by his aides-de-camp, and 
by Monsieur de Rémusat. On arriving at Pont 
de Briques, a small village about a league from 
Boulogne, where Bonaparte had fixed his head- 
quarters, my husband was taken dangerously ill. 
As soon as I knew it I hastened to join him, and 
reached Pont de Briques in the middle of the 
night. Absorbed in my anxiety, and thinking 
only of the state in which I should find my dear 
husband, I had given no thought to anything 
else; but, when I left the carriage, I was a little 


disturbed to find myself alone in the middle of 
the camp, nor was I quite sure of what the Con- 
sul would think of my coming. I was reassured, 
however, by finding the servants all up, and being 
told by them that I was expected, and that a 
room had been ready for me for two days. I 
went to it at once, deeming it wiser not to ap- 
pear before my husband until morning, lest I 
should excite him. I found him very much pros- 
trated, but his joy was so evident on seeing me 
that I congratulated myself on having started at 
once without awaiting permission. 

When the Consul had breakfasted he sent for 
me. Iwas much agitated, which he saw as soon 
as I entered the room. He kissed my hand, and 
tranquillized me at once by his first words : 

“ I expected you, and your presence will cure 
your husband.” 

I burst into tears; he seemed quite moved, 
and took some pains to calm me. Then he told 
me that I was to dine and breakfast with him, 
saying, with a laugh— 

“I must watch over a woman of your age, 
thrown among all these officers!” 

Then he asked me how I had left his wife. 
Only a few days before his departure new dis- 
putes had arisen in connection with Mademoi- 
selle Georges. 

“ She disturbs herself,” he said, “much more 
than is necessary. Josephine is in constant ter- 
ror lest I should become seriously in love with 
some one. She does not realize that Love and I 
were not made for each other. After all, what 
is love? A passion which sets all the world on 
one side, and on the other only the beloved ob- 
ject. Most assuredly my nature is not such as 
would submit to that sort of thing! Why, then, 
should she care for these passing distractions 
into which my affections never enter? See here!” 
he continued, more seriously, and with a stead- 
fast look at me, “ this is what her friends must 
say to her: they must persuade her to be more 
reasonable, and they must not imagine that they 
are acquiring an influence over me by augment- 
ing her uneasiness.” 

In these last words there was a dash of se- 
verity and distrust which I by no means deserved. 
And this I am quite sure he knew; but he never 
lost an occasion of acting upon his favorite theo- 
ry, which was to keep every one on the gud vive 
—that is to say, in a constant state of worry. 

He remained at Pont de Briques fully ten 
days after my arrival there. My husband's ill- 
ness was painful and tedious, but the physicians 
felt no apprehensions. Except the fifteen min- 
utes which I passed at the Consul’s breakfast- 
table, my mornings were all spent in the room of 
my invalid. Bonaparte went to the camp every 
day, reviewed his troops, visited the flotilla, and 
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looked at some slight skirmishes, which were of 
constant occurrence between ourselves and the 
English, who hovered just outside the harbor 
with the intention of annoying the workmen. 

At six o'clock Bonaparte returned, and then 
I was sent for. Sometimes the officers of his 
household dined with him, or the Minister of the 
Navy, or the Chief Engineer, who had accom- 
panied him. On other days we were alone, and 
then he talked freely of a multitude of things. 
He liked to speak of himself. He said he had 
always been of a melancholy disposition. My 
memory has faithfully preserved the recollection 
of all he said to me on these occasions. 

“I was brought up,” he said to me, “at a 
military school, where I evinced a taste only for 
exact sciences. Everybody said of me, ‘ There 
is a boy who is good for nothing but geometry.’ 
I lived apart from my comrades. I had selected 
a quiet retreat in the school-inclosure where I 
dreamed at my ease, for I delighted in reverie. 
When my companions wished to intrude upon 
me, and take possession of my little corner, I 
fought for it with all my strength, as I early felt 
that my will was to overrule others, and that 
what I wanted ought to belong to me. I was 
not liked at school; it needs time to win affec- 
tion; and, even when I had nothing to do, I had 
a vague sort of feeling that I had no time to 
lose. 

“ When I went into service I found garrison- 
life excessively wearisome; I fell into a way of 
reading novels, and became quite absorbed in 
them. I even tried to write several. This occu- 
pation gave full scope to my imagination. I used 
also much of the positive knowledge I had ac- 
quired, and I often amused myself by trying to 
bring my reveries within the bounds of reason. I 
lived in an ideal world, and sought to discover in 
what respects it differed from that in which I 
lived. I have always loved analysis, and, if I 
were ever seriously in love, I should dissect my 
passion bit by bit. ‘Why?’ and ‘How?’ are 
questions so useful that one can never ask them 
too often. I did not study history so much as I 
conquered it—that is to say, I read it, and kept in 
my mind all which could give me material for 
thought, and threw aside all the rest. 

“I did not understand the Revolution, and yet 
it suited me. The equality which was to elevate 
me I found seductive. On the 2oth of June I 
saw the populace march to the Tuileries. I never 
liked these movements of the populace. I was 
disgusted with the miserable appearance of these 
creatures, and was even imprudent enough to 
say to the officers who were at their head that 
‘the advantages of the Revolution would not 
fall to their share.’ But when I was told that 
Louis XVI. had put the red cap on his head, I 


felt that he had ceased to reign, for in politics 
that which is once debased is never raised 
again. 

“On the roth of August I felt that, had I 
been summoned, I would have defended the 
King, and I rebelled against those who used the 
people to found the republic. And then I saw 
fellows in blouses attack men in uniforms; this 
shocked me. 

“Later I learned the météer of war; I went 
to Toulon; my name began to be known. On 
my return I led an unoccupied life. Some secret 
instinct warned me that it was best to begin by 
wasting my time. 

“One evening I was at the theatre ; it was 
the 12th Vendémiaire. I heard them say that the 
next day they expected du train ; you know that 
this was the habitual expression of the Parisians, 
who had become accustomed to looking on with 
indifference to the changes in the government so 
long as their affairs, their pleasures, and even 
their dinners, were not interfered with. After 
the ‘Reign of Terror’ they were grateful even 
for permission to live. It was said that the 
Assembly was a permanent institution. I went 
there, and saw only trouble and doubt. Sud- 
denly a voice was heard among the crowd: 
‘If any one here knows the address of General 
Bonaparte,’ it said, ‘let him be informed that he 
is expected with all possible speed in te com- 
mittee-room of the Assembly.’ 

“I have always been impressed by the ap- 
parent chance that brings about certain events. 
These words decided me. I went to the com- 
mittee-room. 

“I there found several of the deputies in a 
state of terror, among others Cambacérés. They 
expected to be attacked the next day, and did not 
know what course to adopt. My advice was 
asked ; I answered by asking for cannons. This 
proposition frightened them, and the whole night 
was spent in this state of indecision. In the morn- 
ing came intelligence that was very bad. They 
bade me decide, and then raised the question 
whether we had the right to repel force by force. 

“* Will you wait,’ I asked, ‘until the people 
give you permission to fire upon them? I am 
already compromised by your naming me pub- 
licly. It is only just to me that I should be al- 
lowed to take some active measures.’ Whereupon 
I left these lawyers, who were talking themselves 
to death, and ordered out the troops, leveled two 
cannons at Saint-Roch, the effect of which was 
something terrible ; the dourgeozste and the con- 
spiracy were swept away together in one instant. 
But I had shed Parisian blood! It was a sac- 
rilege the result of which must be cooled down. 
More and more did I feel that I was called to 
something. I asked for the command ¥ the 
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Army of Italy, where all was to be done. All 
was lacking there—men and ammunition, 

“ Youth should be patient, because the future 
lies before it. I left for Italy with men who were 
full of enthusiasm, but were miserable as sol- 
diers. In the center of the troops were wagons 
carefully guarded, which were empty, but I said 
they contained gold and silver. I ordered shoes 
to be distributed to the recruits. No one wished 
to wear them. I told my men that fortune and 
glory were waiting for us on the other side of the 
Alps. I kept my word, and from that time the 
army has been ready to follow me to the end of 
the world. 

“My campaign was a glorious one; I be- 
came a personage in Europe. I sustained the 
revolutionary system with one hand, with the 
other I managed the émzgré¢s in secret, allowing 
them to retain some vestiges of hope. It is very 
easy to deceive these people because they start 
always not from what is, but from what they wish 
it to be. I received magnificent offers in case I 
would like to follow the example of General Monk. 

“ The Pretendant himself wrote to mein his 
hesitating and florid style. I conquered the 
Pope by avoiding going to Rome, when I might 
have set fire to his capital. At last I was impor- 
tant enough to be feared, but the Directory, 
which I kept in a constant anxiety, could not 
bring any accusation against me. I was re- 
proached for having encouraged the 18th Fructi- 
dor, which was much the same thing as if they 
had reproached me for having supported the 
Revolution. It was necessary to profit by this 
Revolution, by the blood which had run at that 
time. Did they wish to abandon themselves un- 
conditionally into the hands of the Bourbon 
princes, who would have thrown in our faces all 
the misfortunes which had followed their depar- 
ture, and imposed silence upon us by the very 
need we felt for their return? Should we change 
our victorious banner for their white one which 
was not afraid of being confounded with the 
standards of the enemy? And I, too—was I to 
be content with a few millions and some duchy ? 

“It was not as difficult a part to play as that 
of General Monk’s; it would have given me less 
trouble by far than the Egyptian campaign, or 
even than the 18th Brumaire; but it would have 
been an experiment with princes who had never 
seen a battle-field. To what did the return of 
Charles II. lead the English if not to the de- 
thronement of James? 

“ It is certain that I could have dethroned the 
Bourbons a second time, had I pleased, and the 
best advice that could have been given them 
was to get rid of me. 

“When I returned to France, I found opin- 

ons considerably mollified. In Paris, and Paris 


is France, they never take any interest in things. 
The customs of a monarchy have accustomed 
them to personifying everything. It is an un- 
wise thing to do for people who really care for 
liberty, but they never wish anything seriously, 
unless it be equality, and yet they would all re- 
nounce even that if each could be persuaded that 
he could be first. 

“To be equal as long as there are people 
above them, is what they mean by their cry of 
‘ Egalité /’—then they all have a hope of rising. 

“The great difficulty for the leaders was that 
no one troubled himself about them, and that 
people troubled themselves too much about me. 
I do not know what first put into my head the 
happy idea of going to Egypt. When I em- 
barked I was by no means sure that I was not 
bidding an eternal farewell to France; but I was 
certain that she would recall me. 

“ The seductions of an Oriental conquest at- 
tracted the attention of Europe to me more than 
I had supposed possible. My imagination and 
my practical experience this time worked to- 
gether. I think, however, that my imagination 
died at Saint-Jean-d’Acre. At all events, I shall 
never let her influence me again. 

“In Egypt I was free from the shackles of 
irksome civilization; I dreamed of all sorts of 
things, and I saw a way of executing all that I 
dreamed of. I created a religion, and I saw my- 
self on the point of penetrating Asia, seated on 
an elephant, with a turban upon my head, and 
in my hand a new Koran, which I had composed 
according to my own fancy. I should have 
gathered together for my enterprise the expe- 
riences of two worlds. I should have attacked 
British power in India, and by that conquest re- 
newed my relations with Europe. The time I 
passed in Egypt was the happiest of my life, for 
it was the most ideal. But Fate decided other- 
wise. I received letters from France, and saw 
that I had not a moment to lose. I returned to 
real life and to Paris—to Paris, where the deep- 
est interests of the country are discussed, in the 
entr'acte of an opera. 

“The Directory trembled at my return. I 
was extremely cautious. I saw the Abbé Sieyés 
and promised him the execution of his verbose 
constitution ; I received the Jacobin chiefs—the 
agents of the Bourbons. I refused advice to no 
one, but I gave it only in the interest and further- 
ance of my plans. I kept myself out of the way 
of the people, because I knew when the time 
came the curiosity to see me would bring them 
about me in crowds. 

“ Everybody tumbled into my trap, and, when 
I became the head of the Government, each 
party in France looked forward with hope to my 
success.” 
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Another evening, while we were at Boulogne, 
Bonaparte led the conversation to literature. I 
had been deputed by the poet Lemercier, who 
was liked by the Consul, to take him a tragedy 
named “Philip Augustus,” which he had just 
completed, and which contained certain allusions 
to himself. The Consul wished to read it aloud 
—myself as his sole audience. It was droll to 
hear him, who was always in a hurry, even when 
he had nothing to do, tangled up in the Alexan- 
drine verses whose measure he did not under- 
stand, and compelled to pronounce every word 
before him, and so badly that it was impossible 
to believe that he could understand one word of 
what he read. Besides, the moment he opened 
a book, he wished to sit in judgment upon it. 
I asked him to give me the manuscript, and I 
began to read it myself; then he began to speak, 
and ended by taking the work again. He erased 
speeches, made marginal notes, found fault with 
the plan and the characters. He ran no great 
risk in his hasty judgment, for the piece was 
really bad. But the thing that astonished me 
was that at the close of the reading he told me 
that he did not wish the author to know that all 
these erasures and omissions were by a hand so 
important as that of the First Consul’s, and or- 
dered me to take them on my own shoulders! 

To this—as may readily be imagined—I made 
most strenuous objections, and had the greatest 
difficulty in inducing him to relinquish this ca- 
price, and in making him understand that if the 
author were a little annoyed at his manuscript 
being thus disfigured, he, by reason of his rank, 
would suffer no inconvenience from it, while in 
me such a liberty would be unpardonable. 

“ Very well,” he said—“ I give up on this oc- 
casion; but please to remember that I am by no 
means fond of that preposterous phrase of yours 
—les convenances—which you are always ready 
with on all occasions. It is an invention of fools, 
who think they may get a little nearer clever 
people—a sort of social gag which is irksome, 
to the strong, and only useful to those who are 
thoroughly commonplace. It may be that you 
find it convenient sometimes, for you have not 
very much to do in this world; but you know 
that I, for example, must find many occasions 
when I must trample Zs convenances under 
foot.” 

“But,” I answered, “may they not be, in 
connection with one’s daily life, much like those 
directions which accompany dramatic works ? 
They impart to them order and regularity, and 
never hamper genius except when it departs from 
the dictates of good taste.” 

“ Ah, good taste!* that again is one of the 





* Monsieur de Talleyrand once said to Bonaparte: 


classic conventional phrases that I will never 
adopt. 

“It is probably a great fault in me, but there 
are certain rules,” he continued, “ which I never 
feel. For example, that which is called style, 
good or bad, never touches me. I am only sen- 
sible to the strength of the thought. I loved Os- 
sian at once, but it was for the same reason that 
I love too the wind and waves of the sea. 

“In Egypt I tried to read the ‘Iliad,’ but it 
wearied me. As to French poets, I understand 
none but Corneille. He knew something of poli- 
tics, was made for business, and would have made 
a statesman. I think I have a better apprecia- 
tion of him than any one else, because in judging of 
him I exclude all dramatic sentiment. Forexam- 
ple, it is only a short time since that I understood 
the dénotment of ‘Cinna.’ I looked at it at 
first only as a way of adding pathos to a fifth 
act, and yet clemency is so poor a virtue, unless 
supported by policy, that the clemency of Augus- 
tus, all at once transformed into an easy-going 
prince, appeared to me an unworthy close to this 
fine tragedy. 

“ But seeing Monval on one occasion act the 
part, I at last got at the mystery of this great 
conception. 

“He pronounced the words, ‘Soyons amis, 
Cinna,’ in so clever a tone that I at once under- 
stood that the act was only the ruse of a tyrant, 
and my admiration was at once excited for that 
which I had hitherto regarded as weak senti- 
ment. He must always recite those verses so 
that all who hear may understand them in the 
same way. As to Racine, his ‘ Iphigénie’ pleases 
me; this from beginning to end compels you to 
breathe the poetic air of Greece. In ‘ Britanni- 
cus’ he has been circumscribed by Tacitus, 
against whom I am prejudiced because he does 
not explain enough as he goes on. Voltaire’s 
tragedies are impassioned, but they do not search 
deeply enough into the recesses of the human 
mind. For example, his ‘Mahomet’ is: neither 
an Arab nor a prophet. He is an impostor who 
might have been educated at the Polytechnic 
School, for the means he uses are those of the 
present century. The murder of the father by 
the son is a useless crime. Great men are never 
cruel unless compelled by necessity. Comedy 
affects me much as if I were called upon to listen 
to the gossip and chatter of your sa/ons ; I ac- 
cept your admiration for Moliére, but I do not 
share it. He has placed his characters amid sur- 
roundings where I have never been in the habit 
of going to see them move.” 





‘* Good taste is your personal enemy. If you could have 
blown it up with cannon, it would have vanished long 
since.” 
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It would be easy to conclude from these dif- 
ferent opinions that Bonaparte liked to study hu- 
man nature only in connection with the great 
events of life, and that he cared little for man by 
himself. 


I have now reached an important and painful 
epoch ; I am about to speak of the conspiracy of 
Georges and of the crime which it resulted in. 

I shall simply say of General Moreau just 
that which I have heard. I affirm nothing. It 
seems to me, however, that I must preface this 
recital by a short summary of matters as they 
then stood. 

A certain set of people began to talk of the 
necessity in France that the power which gov- 
erned them should be hereditary. Politic cour- 
tiers, honest Revolutionists, people who believed 
that the welfare and repose of France hung on 
one life, were disturbed in regard to the insta- 
bility of the consulate. By degrees all these 
ideas verged toward royalty, and this would have 
had its advantages if they had been able to mod- 
erate and control this royalty by laws. 

Revolutions have the grave inconvenience of 
dividing public opinion into many different shades 
which are all modified by the wounds received 
by each person under especial circumstances. 

Revolutions incline people to favor those en- 
terprises attempted by that despotism which suc- 
ceeds them. To restrain Bonaparte’s power, it 
was only necessary to pronounce the word “ Lib- 
erty”; but, as only a few years before, it had been 
used from one end of France to the other as a 
shield for the great, terrible, and bloody slavery, 
no person could control the melancholy, if un- 
reasonable, impression the word made upon us 
all. 

The royalists were anxious, however, and 
saw that Bonaparte was daily departing further 
and further from the route they had marked out 
for him. The Jacobins, whose opposition the 
First Consul most feared, were uneasy. They 
found that it was to their antagonists that the 
Government seemed most desirous of giving 
guarantees. 

The Concordat; the advances made toward 
the ancienne noblesse; the destruction of the 
Revolutionary é¢a/:t¢—all were an encroachment 
upon them. Happy, a hundred times happy, 
would France have been, if Bonaparte had done 

-away with factions only, but to do this he must 
have been actuated by a love of justice, and his 
ears must have been open to the counsels of lib- 
eral generosity. 

When a sovereign—it matters little what his 
title may be—makes terms with either one or 
the other of the parties which give birth to civil 
troubles, it may always be concluded that he has 


hostile intentions against the rights of the citizens 
which are confided to his keeping. Bonaparte, 
wishing to confirm his despotic plans, found him- 
self compelled to treat with these redoubtable 
Jacobins, and he unfortunately was one of those 
who do not shrink from crimes, and regard them 
in fact as the only tangible guarantee. They are 
reassured only when they place the responsibility 
of these crimes on some one besides themselves, 

This reasoning counts for much in the death- 
sentence of the Duc d’Enghien, and I am con- 
vinced that all that Napoleon did at this time was 
not done from any feeling of blind revenge or 
from any violent sentiment, but was simply the 
result of a Machiavellian policy which deter- 
mined him to clear all obstacles from his path at 
whatever cost. 

Nor was it for the mere gratification of his 
vanity that Bonaparte aspired to change his con- 
sular title to that of emperor, nor must it be 
believed that he was the blind slave of his pas- 
sions ; he knew very well how to control them 
and submit them to his interests, and, if later he 
yielded more readily to his impulses, it was~be- 
cause he was a little intoxicated by success and 
flattery. This comedy of republicanism and 
equality which he was called on to act ever since 
he became First Consul wearied him inexpres- 
sibly, and deceived only those who wished to 
be deceived. It reminded one of those farces in 
the days of ancient Rome when the emperors 
ordered themselves to be occasionally reélected 
by the Senate. I have seen people who draped 
themselves as with a garment in a certain love of 
liberty, and yet who paid assiduous court to 
Bonaparte, declaring that they lost their esteem 
for him as soon as he was called Emperor. I 
never understood them. How was it that the 
authority he began to exercise as soon as he as- 
sumed the government did not enlighten them ? 
Should they not have said, on the contrary, that 
he was most honest in assuming the title of a 
power which he was at that time exercising ? 

However that may be, at the time of which I 
write it was essential to the First Consul that he 
should strengthen himself in some way. 

The English were excited by the threats ut- 
tered against them. Relations were again estab- 
lished with the Chouans, and the royalists began 
to look on the consulship as the intermediate 
step between the Directory and the throne. To 
this the character of one single man offered the 
sole obstacle : the natural conclusion was, there- 
fore, that this man must be got rid of. 

I remember having heard Bonaparte say in 
the summer of 1804 that he had been hurried 
on by events, and that his intention had been not 
to organize a royal form of government until 
two years later. He had confided his policy to 
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the hands of the Minister of Justice; it was a 
terse and sensible idea in itself, but not one which 
should have been acted upon at a time when the 
government was a revolutionary institution. I 
have already said that Bonaparte’s first concep- 
tions were good and great; to create and to es- 
tablish was his specialty, but to submit to the 
laws and the institutions of even his own forma- 
tion was beyond his ability. 

Hampered, therefore, by the slow and regular 
forms of justice, and also by the slow and me- 
diocre abilities of his Chief Justice, he abandoned 
himself to the innumerable agents of the police 
who were about him, soon placing every confi- 
dence in Fouché again, who admirably under- 
stood the art of making himself necessary. 
Fouché, endowed with extraordinary acuteness 
and clever to a degree, was an enriched Jacobin, 
and, as a natural consequence, disgusted with 
many of the principles of his party—not daring, 
however, to break with it lest he should need its 
support in days of trouble. He had not the 
smallest objection to seeing Bonaparte clothed 
with royalty. His naturally compliant nature 
made him ready to accept any form of govern- 
ment wherein he could hope to make a figure. 
His habits were more revolutionary than his 
principles—as the only state of things which he 
could not endure was that in which he would 
have sunk to a mere nullity. 

It was necessary to comprehend this disposi- 
tion, and also to guard against it, when one re- 
quired his services. A season of trouble brought 
out his full value, because, as he was totally with- 
out passions and without any vindictiveness, he 
at such times rose far above the most of the 
men about him, who were all more or less trou- 
bled by fear and resentment. 

Fouché has positively denied having advised 
the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, and in de- 
fault of absolute certainty I see no reason why 
he should be weighed down by a crime from 
which he defended himself so energetically. Be- 
sides, Fouché, who saw a long way, knew very 
well that this crime would give to the party 
which Bonaparte wished to appease only a very 
brief satisfaction. He knew the First Consul 
too well to dream that he would place the King 
on a throne which he could occupy himself, and 
Fouché would unquestionably have seen at once 
that this murder was a mistake. 

Monsieur de Talleyrand had less need than 
Fouché of complicating his plans by advising 
Bonaparte to clothe himself with kingly digni- 
ties. His enemies and Bonaparte himself have 
accused him of advising the murder of the un- 
fortunate Prince, but Bonaparte and his enemies 
are hardly to be accepted as evidence on this 
point. Monsieur de Talleyrand’s character is not 


akin to such violence. He has told me more 
than once that Bonaparte informed him as well 
as the other two Consuls of the arrest of the Duc 
d’Enghien, and of the determination to which he 
had arrived; he added that they all three saw 
that words were useless, and then they said no 
more. 

This course, perhaps, indicated weakness on 
the part of Monsieur de Talleyrand, but it was 
nevertheless his usual course, as he disdained to 
utter useless words merely because they satis- 
fied the conscience. Opposition and courageous 
resistance might have had its effect—for a cruel 
sovereign, even a sanguinary one, may some- 
times be induced to yield his own determination 
to the strong arguments which oppose him. But 
Bonaparte was cruel neither in disposition nor in 
policy ; he merely wished to do that which ap- 
peared to him the promptest and surest ; he said 
to himself that it was time that he should be 
done with Jacobins and royalists. The impru- 
dence of these last furnished him with this most 
unfortunate chance. He snatched at it, and that 
which I am about to relate will clearly prove that 
it was all the calmness of deliberate calculation, 
or rather of sophistry, that he covered himself 
with that illustrious and innocent blood. 

A few days after the first return of the King, 
the Duc de Revigo called on me one morning. 
He wished to justify himself, and to refute the 
accusations which weighed on his head. He 
spoke to me of the death of the Duc d’Enghien. 
“Both the Emperor and I,” he said, “ were de- 
ceived on that occasion. One of the subordinate 
agents of the Georges conspiracy had been gained 
over by the bribes of my police; he came to tell 
us that one night, when the fellows were all to- 
gether, the secret arrival of an important person- 
age, who could not be mentioned, was announced ; 
and that a few nights later an individual appeared 
among them who was treated with marks of great 
respect. This spy described this person in such 
a way that we at once knew he could be none 
other than a prince of the house of Bourbon. 
At this time the Duc d’Enghien was established 
at Ettenheim to await the success of the con- 
spiracy. Our agents wrote that he sometimes 
disappeared for several days together; we at 
once concluded that he came to Paris, and re- 
solved on his arrest. Afterward, when we con- 
fronted the spy with the men who were arrested, 
he at once recognized Pichegru as the important 
person he had described, and when I told this to 
Bonaparte he ground his heel into the earth and 
cried out : 

“* Scoundrel ! 
made me do!’” 

But to return: Pichegru reached France on 
the 15th of January, and on the 25th was con- 
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cealed in Paris. It was known that, in the fifth 
year of the republic, General Moreau had de- 
nounced him to the Government as holding rela- 
tions with the house of Bourbon. 

Moreau was supposed to entertain republican 
opinions; perhaps he at last changed them in 
support of a constitutional monarchy. I do not 
know whether his family would defend him to- 
day as eagerly as then, from the accusation of 
having given his aid to the projects of the royal- 
ists. I do not know either if it be advisable to 
repose unbounded faith in admissions made in 
the reign of Louis XVIII. But the conduct of 
Moreau in 1813, and the honors accorded to his 
memory by our princes, incline me to believe 
that they for some time had had reason to rely 
on him. 

At the time of which I speak, Moreau was 
greatly irritated against Bonaparte. It was sus- 
pected that he held secret communication with 
Pichegru—he at least kept profound silence in 
regard to the conspiracy. Some of the royalists 
took this occasion to accuse him of having shown 
this hesitation out of that prudence which awaits 
success before declaring itself. Moreau, they 
said, was a thoroughly commonplace man away 
from the field of battle. I think his reputation 
was too heavy for him. 

“There are people,” said Bonaparte, “ who 
do not know how to carry their glory. Monk’s 
véle would have suited Moreau; in his place I 
should have laid snares as he did, but more skill- 
fully.” 

It is with no intention of justifying Bonaparte 
that I present my doubts. Whatever Moreau’s 
character may have been, his glory was a very 
positive thing—it existed, and Bonaparte should 
have respected it, and should have found excuses 
for an old companion in arms, who was angry 
and embittered: had the reconciliation been 
merely the result of politic calculations, such 
as Bonaparte chose to see in Corneille’s Augus- 
tus, it would still have been infinitely wiser to 
have carried it out. But Bonaparte had, I am 
sure, quite an instinctive conviction of that which 
he called Moreau’s moral treason. He thought 
law and justice should be satisfied when he re- 
fused to see the true face of the things which 
annoyed him. He was assured that proofs would 
be forthcoming to legitimatize the condemna- 
tion. He found himself involved, and later would 
see only party spirit in the judgment of the tri- 
bunals ; besides, he felt that nothing could well 
be more disastrous for him than that so-called 
criminals should be adjudged innocent; and he 
who had been so near being compromised, could 
never be arrested again for nothing. After a few 
days the conspiracy began to be talked of. On 
the 17th of February, 1804, in the morning, I 


went to the Tuileries; Bonaparte was in his 
wife’s room. I was announced. They ordered 
me to be shown in. Madame Bonaparte seemed 
much concerned ; her eyes were very red. Bona- 
parte was near the fire with little Napoleon * on 
his knees. He was very serious, but in his face 
there was no indication of violence. He played 
mechanically with the child. 

“Do you know what I have done?” he said ; 
and on my making a negative reply, he went on: 
“Ah! you are astonished, and there will be a 
great excitement. People will not hesitate to 
say that I am jealous of Moreau, and that I have 
revenged myself upon him, and a thousand other 
foolish things. I jealous of Moreau! Ah! Good 
heavens, he owes the greater part of his glory to 
me; it was I who left a well-appointed army to 
him, and kept only raw recruits in Italy. I 
wished to live on the best of terms with him. I 
most assuredly did not fear him. In the first 
place, I fear no one, and Moreau least of all. I 
have twenty times prevented him from com- 
promising himself. I told him that people would 
do their best to bring on a quarrel between us. 
But he is as weak as he is proud: women have 
managed him ; party spirit has pressed him on.” 

As he talked Bonaparte rose, and, going to 
his wife, he took her by the chin, and, making her 
raise her head, he said : “ Everybody has not such 
a good wife as I have. You are crying, Jose- 
phine, and why? Are you afraid?” 

“ No,” she answered ; “ but I do not like what 
will be said.” 

“ What would you do, then?” he asked ; and, 
turning toward me, he added, hastily: “I have 
neither hatred nor revenge to gratify. I reflect- 
ed long and seriously before sending to arrest 
Moreau. I could have closed my eyes and al- 
lowed him time to fly. Then people would have 
said that I did not dare to try him. It was ne- 
cessary to convince them. He is guilty. I am 
the government. Things should go smoothly on 
the basis of these two facts.” 

I do not know if I am still under the influence 
of my recollections, but I must say that even now 
I can hardly believe that when Bonaparte uttered 
these words he was not speaking in good faith. 
I saw him make marvelous strides in the art of 
dissimulation, but at this time there were cer- 
tain accents of truth in his voice which disap- 
peared after a time. It may, however, have 
been that then I believed in him. 

He left us almost immediately, and then Ma- 
dame Bonaparte told me that he had hardly been 
in bed the night before. He had paced the floor, 
debating the question if he should arrest Moreau, 

* The eldest child of Madame Louis Bonaparte, later 


Queen Hortense. He was born October 10, 1802, and 
died of croup, May 5, 1807. 
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weighing the for and against without the small- 
est indication of personal feeling; but toward 
dawn he sent for General Berthier, and after a 
long talk determined to send him to Grosbois, 
where Moreau had withdrawn. This event made 
much noise, and was discussed with much differ- 
ence of opinion. At the tribunat, General Mo- 
reau’s brother, who was a member, spoke vehe- 
mently, and produced a certain effect. The three 
Departments of State sent a deputation to the 
Consul, to congratulate him on his escape from 
danger. In Paris a part of the dourgeoisie, 
the advocates, and men of letters, all which could 
represent the liberal portion of the population, 
declared themselves in favor of Moreau. It was 
easy enough to recognize a certain opposition in 
the interest which was demonstrated in his be- 
half. They allowed themselves to utter threats 
if he were condemned by the courts. Bona- 
parte’s private corps of detectives informed him 
that they had even gone so far as to swear they 
would tear Moreau from out his prison. 

The First Consul now began to lose something 
of his calmness and indifference. His brother- 
in-law Murat, then Governor of Paris, hated 
Moreau, and took care to bring to Bonaparte 
only the most envenomed reports. He had an 
understanding with the Prefect of Police that the 
most alarming denunciations should reach his 
ears, and unfortunately events favored his plans. 
Each day new ramifications of the conspiracy 
were discovered, which the society of Paris re- 
fused to accept as truths. It was a little war of 
opinion between Bonaparte and the Parisians. 

On the 29th of February the retreat of Piche- 
gru was discovered, and he was arrested after a 
courageous defense. This event abated distrust, 
but general interest centered on Moreau. His 
wife adopted a tone of theatrical grief, which 
was not without its effect. Meanwhile Bona- 
parte, knowing nothing of the forms of law, found 
them slower than he had supposed. In the 
beginning, the Chief Justice had taken too little 
pains to make the proceedings short and clear; 
and yet only this fact had been reached, that 
Moreau had secretly received Pichegru, and lis- 
tened to him without committing himself by any 
promises. This was not enough to insure a 
condemnation, which had now become impera- 
tive. Notwithstanding this great name, which 
was thus involved in this affair, Georges Cadou- 
dal has always been regarded as the chief of this 
conspiracy. 

The excitement in the Consul’s palace may 
be better imagined than described. Questions 
were asked of every one, and all trifles were 
magnified. One day Savary took Monsieur de 
Rémusat aside, and said to him: “You have 
been a magistrate. You know the laws. Do you 


think we have evidence enough to convince the 
bench?” 

“No man has ever been condemned,” said 
my husband, “for the mere reason that he has 
not denounced projects which he has learned. 
Not to do so is unquestionably a crime toward 
the Government, but not a crime which should 
lead to the scaffold. And, if this is all the evi- 
dence you have to offer, you have a very poor 
case against Moreau.” 

“In that case,” answered Savary, “the Chief 
Justice has been guilty of a great folly, and he 
had better have contented himself with a military 
commission.” 

On the day that Pichegru was arrested all the 
barriéres of Paris were closed, that the search 
for Georges Cadoudal might be faithfully prose- 
cuted. Great disturbance was felt at his success 
in eluding pursuit. Fouché openly laughed at 
the stupidity of the police, and took advantage 
of this opportunity to strengthen his own posi- 
tion. His words rendered Bonaparte more dis- 
contented than ever, and when he saw the Pa- 
risians unwilling to accept the truth of certain 
facts vouched for by himself, he was determined 
to revenge himself. 

“You see,” he said, “whether or no it be 
possible for Frenchmen to be governed by legal 
and moderate institutions. I suppressed a revo- 
lutionary ministry, which was useful, for con- 
spiracies were at once formed. I suspended my 
personal impressions, and abandoned to an au- 
thority independent of myself the punishment 
of a man who wished to destroy me; and, far 
from being satisfied with this, they laugh at my 
moderation, and falsify the motives of my con- 
duct. I will teach them now that my intentions 
are not to be misunderstood. 

“TI will take advantage of all my power, and 
prove to them that I am made to govern, decide, 
and punish.” 

Bonaparte’s anger had increased all the more 
because he felt himself in the wrong. He had 
thought he was to govern public opinion, and it 
had slipped through his fingers. In the begin- 
ning he had held himself in strict control—now 
he swore to himself, probably, that he would 
never again be caught. 

That which will appear especially singular to 
those persons who have not realized to what 
point a uniform quenches al] individual power of 
thought, is that the army on this occasion was 
undisturbed, and occasioned no anxiety. Sol- 
diers obey orders, and rarely receive impressions 
outside of them. A very small number of offi- 
cers vaguely remembered that they had served 
and conquered under Moreau, and the Jdour- 
geotsie was more agitated than any other class. 

Monsieur de Polignac, Monsieur de Riviére, 
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and several others, were successively arrested. 
Then a belief began to be felt in the reality of 
the conspiracy, as well as to understand that it 
was a conspiracy of the royalists. 

Meanwhile the Republican party disclaimed 
Moreau. The nobility were startled, and held 
themselves aloof. They blamed De Polignac’s 
imprudence as soon as they found it inconvenient 
to maintain the zeal with which they had en- 
couraged him. Their fault was that common to 
the Royalist party of believing in the existence 
of that which they desired and of acting on 
these illusions, which is an ordinary delusion of 
men who allow themselves to be led by their 
passions and their vanity. 

I at this time suffered much. At the Tuile- 
ries I saw the First Consul gloomy and silent, his 
wife often in tears, his family irritated, and his 
sister exciting him by violent words, while out- 
side of the Tuileries different opinions were rag- 
ing—distrust, suspicion, and a malignant joy 
with some, a strong regret with others at the bad 
success of the enterprise, and much bitterness of 
feeling. I was agitated and troubled by all I 
saw and felt ; I shut myself up with my mother 
and my husband ; we three talked over together 
what we heard. 

Monsieur de Rémusat, upright and gentle, 
was deeply afflicted by the faults that were com- 
mitted ; and, as he judged them dispassionately, 
he began to dread the future, and disclosed to 
me his wise but sad judgment of a character that 
he studied in silence. His anxieties hurt me, but 
I was still more pained by the suspicions of which 
I was conscious within myself. Alas! the time 
was not far off when I was to be still further 
and most unhappily enlightened ! 

After the different arrests of which I have 
spoken, the “ Moniteur” copied certain articles 
from the “ Morning Chronicle ” which announced 
that the death of Bonaparte and the restoration 
of Louis XVIII. were near at hand. To these 
articles was added the statement that people 
just arrived from London affirmed that they were 
speculating at the Stock Exchange on these 
events, and that the names of Pichegru, Mo- 
reau, and Georges Cadoudal were in everybody’s 
mouth, In that same “ Moniteur” was also 
printed a letter from an Englishman to Bona- 
parte, whom he cajled “ Mr. Consul.” This let- 
ter recommended to him, for his own particular 
use, a pamphlet circulated in the time of Crom- 
well, which attempted to prove that persons like 
Cromwell could not be assassinated because there 
is no crime in killing a dangerous animal or a 
tyrant. “To kill is not to assassinate,” said the 
pamphlet ; “ the difference is very great.” Mean- 
while in France addresses from all the towns, 
from the army, and from the bishops, poured 


into Paris, complimenting the First Consul and 
congratulating France on the danger she had es- 
caped. All these were carefully printed in the 
“Moniteur.” At last Georges Cadoudal was ar- 
rested on March 29th at the Place de l’Odéon. 
He was in a cabriolet, and as soon as he saw that 
he was pursued he whipped up his horse. A 
police-officer courageously snatched at the head 
of the animal, and was instantly killed by the 
pistol which Georges fired. But a crowd gath- 
ered, the cabriolet was stopped, and Georges ar- 
rested. On his person was found a large sum of 
money—from sixty to eighty thousand francs— 
in notes, which were given to the wife of the 
man who was killed. The journals appeared 
with a statement that Georges Cadoudal had 
confessed that he came to France only to assas- 
sinate Bonaparte. Yet I very well remember 
that it was said at the time that Georges, who 
showed throughout the whole of the proceedings 
extreme firmness and great devotion to the Bour- 
bons, always denied all intention of assassination, 
but admitted that his project had been to attack 
the Consul’s carriage and carry him off, without 
doing him the smallest harm. 

At this same time the King of England was 
taken seriously ill; our Government counted on 
his death to see Mr. Pitt retire from the ministry. 

On the 21st of March the following appeared 
in the “Moniteur”: “The Prince de Condé has 
issued a circular calling on the émzgrés to assem- 
ble on the Rhine. One prince of the Bourbon 
house has already obeyed this summons.” Then 
followed a secret correspondence that had been 
seized from a man named Drake, an accredited 
agent of England in Bavaria, which proved that 
the English Government neglected no possible 
means of kindling trouble in France. Monsieur 
de Talleyrand was ordered to send copies of this 
correspondence to each member of the diplo- 
matic corps, who showed their indignation by 
letters which were all inserted in the “Moni- 
teur.” 

Holy week was near at hand. On Passion 
Sunday, March 18th, my week began with Ma- 
dame Bonaparte. I went early in the morning 
to the Tuileries to assist at mass, which was cele- 
brated with great ceremony. After mass, Ma- 
dame Bonaparte always held a crowded drawing- 
room, remaining there some time and conversing 
with every one. 

Madame Bonaparte told me early that day 
that we were to pass the week at Malmaison. 

“TI am thankful,” she said, “for I am afraid 
of Paris at this time.” 

We started a few hours later. Bonaparte 
was in his own carriage; Madame Bonaparte in 
hers, and I the only person with her. 

During the first part of the drive, I noticed 
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that she was silent and very sad; I showed my 
anxiety, but she seemed afraid to answer my 
timid inquiries, but at last she said : 

“T am going to confide a great secret to you. 
This morning Bonaparte informed me that he 
had sent Monsieur de Caulaincourt to the frontier 
to seize the Duc d’Enghien. He will be brought 
here.” 

“Good God! madame,” I cried ; “ what will 
they do with him?” 

“Try him, I suppose.” 

These words struck a pang of terror through 
my soul, such as I had never before experienced 
in my life. Madame Bonaparte thought I was 
about to faint, and she hurriedly opened all the 
carriage windows. 

“TI have done all I could,” she continued, “to 
obtain from Bonaparte a promise that no harm 
should come to the Prince; but I much fear that 
his fate is sealed.” 

“Do you mean that he will die?” 

“T fear so,” she answered. 

At these words I burst into tears. Before 
my eyes swept all the fatal consequences of such 
an event—this spilling of royal blood which would 
satisfy only the Jacobin party; the especial in- 
terest which this Prince inspired in every one 
else; the name of Condé; the general horror; 
and the hot hatreds which would be rekindled. 

I dwelt on all these points e# masse, while 
Madame Bonaparte saw only a portion of them. 
The idea of a murder was all that had struck 
her. I succeeded in terrifying her thoroughly, 
and she promised to do all in her power to avert 
the impending fatality. 

We reached Malmaison. I took refuge in 
my chamber, where I wept bitterly. My soul 
was shaken to its foundation. I loved and I 
admired Bonaparte. I believed him called by an 
invincible power to the highest destiny ; I allowed 
my youthful imagination to invest him with every 
noble quality ; all at once the veil which covered 
my eyes was torn away, and by what I felt at 
that moment did I only too well understand the 
impression that this event would produce on 
others. 

At Malmaison there was not a human being 
to whom I could open my heart and speak freely. 
My husband was in Paris. It was necessary to 
compose myself, and appear with a calm face, 
for Madame Bonaparte had positively forbidden 
me to allow any one to suspect that she had 
spoken to me on this subject. When I entered 
the salon, at six o’clock, I found the First Consul 
playing chess. He seemed calm and serene; 
his unmoved face made me feel ill as I looked at 
him; for two hours I had been absorbed in think- 
ing of him, and my mind was so disturbed that I 
could not regain the impression he usually made 





upon me; it seemed to me that he was changed, 
or that I ought to find him so. 

Several officers dined with him, and the time 
passed much as usual; after dinner he retired 
into his cabinet, and to his work. And that 
night, when I left Madame Bonaparte, she prom- 
ised me to renew her entreaties. 

The next morning I went to her as early as I 
dared. She was entirely discouraged. Bona- 
parte had repulsed her on all points. 

“Women should not meddle in such matters.” 
His policy necessitated this coup d'état. This 
rigor would give him the right to be more mer- 
ciful on other occasions. Some decisive action 
was now incumbent upon him, or a long series 
of conspiracies would follow, which would require 
daily punishment. Impunity would only en- 
courage these people. He should be obliged to 
persecute, to exile, and to punish, to take back 
what he had done for the émzgrés, and bestow 
favors on the Jacobins. The royalists had com- 
promised him more than once in regard to the 
revolutionists. This act would place him straight 
with all parties. 

The Duc d’Enghien, after all, had joined in 
this conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal’s; he had 
brought trouble and discordance into France; 
the English made use of him as their instrument 
of vengeance; then, too, his military reputation 
might at some future time have had its influence 
on the army; but his death would break all ties 
between our soldiers and the Bourbons. In poli- 
tics a death which can insure repose is not a 
crime ; orders were given, and he could not change 
them. 

In this conversation Madame Bonaparte told 
her husband that he would aggravate the odium 
of this act by having selected Monsieur de Cau- 
laincourt, whose relatives had been attached in 
past days to the house of Condé. 

“I did not know that,” answered Bonaparte ; 
“and what does it matter, after all? If Caulain- 
court is compromised, it is of no especial conse- 
quence ; he will serve me just as well. The op- 
posite party will never forgive him for being a 
gentleman.” He added that De Caulaincourt 
had been told only a portion of the plan, and 
thought that the Duc d’Enghien would remain 
in prison. 

My courage failed as I heard Madame Bo- 
naparte repeat these words. I was a friend of 
Monsieur de Caulaincourt, and I suffered acute- 
ly. It seemed to me that he should have re- 
fused to accept the mission with which he was 
intrusted. The day passed drearily enough; I 
remember that Madame Bonaparte, who loved 
trees and flowers, was busy all the morning in 
superintending her gardener, who was trans- 
planting a cypress to a part of the grounds which 
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were newly laid out. She herself put in a little 
earth, in order to say that she had planted it her- 
self. “Ah, madame!” I said as I looked at her, 
“it is a tree that well befits the day.” 

After that time I never passed that cypress 
without a pang. 

My overwhelming emotion troubled Madame 
Bonaparte. Light and frivolous by nature, and 
confident that the views of the First Consul were 
wiser than those of any one else, she was yet 
impressed by my fears. She felt keenly, but her 
feelings were evanescent. Convinced by the 
First Consul that the death of the Duc d’En- 
ghien was a political necessity, she was then 
desirous of dismissing it from her mind, and dis- 
card all thoughts as useless regrets. 

This I would not permit. I employed the 
greater part of the day in harassing her. She 
listened to me with great gentleness, but in a 
discouraged sort of way, for she knew Bonaparte 
better than I did. I wept bitterly as I entreated 
her to make one more effort, and finally, being 
really fond of me, she promised to do so. “ Men- 
tion my name if you choose to the First Consul,” 
I said; “I am myself of little consequence, but 
he will judge from the impression I have re- 
ceived how other people will feel. He knows, 
too, that I am more attached to him than are 
most persons ; I ask nothing better than to find 
excuses for him, but I can not see one for this 
thing that he is about to do.” 

That whole day we saw nothing of Bona- 
parte. The Chief Justice, the Préfet de Police, 
and Murat, all came and had long audiences. 
Everybody looked troubled. I was up the great- 
er part of the night; when I slept my dreams 
were horrible. 

I fancied I heard continual movements in the 
chateau, and I was convinced that some new en- 
terprise was in contemplation. I persuaded my- 
self at one time almost into rushing down stairs, 
and throwing myself at Bonaparte’s feet, to im- 
plore him to take compassion on his own glory, 
for I believed it then to be without a spot, and 
wept that it should be tarnished. 

That night will never be effaced from my 
memory. Tuesday morning Madame Bonaparte 
said to me: “It is no use. The Duc d’Enghien 
arrives to-night. He will be taken at once to 
Vincennes and examined. Murat will attend to 
it all. He is perfectly odious in this affair. It is 
he who pushes Bonaparte on. He keeps telling 
him that any mercy he shows now will be re- 
garded as weakness, and that the Jacobins will 
be furious. One party will ask why so little re- 
gard was paid to Moreau’s glorious reputation, 
and why a Bourbon was of more importance? 
Bonaparte has forbidden me to say another word. 
He spoke of you,” she continued. “I said that 


I had told you, for he could not understand your 
sadness, Try and be more cheerful.” 

My passion rose. “Let him think what he 
chooses, madame!” I exclaimed. “ Let him ask 
me why I weep, and I will tell him that I weep 
for him,” and as I said this I again burst into 
tears. 

Madame Bonaparte was frightened at my 
nervous excitement. She was a stranger to 
strong emotions, and when she sought to calm 
me I could only answer by these words: “ Ah, 
madame, you do not understand me!” She as- 
sured me that after this event all would go on as 


before. 
Alas! It was not the future which disturbed 
me. I did not doubt his power over himself and 


others, but I felt as if I, personally, were being 
rent asunder. 

The dinner-hour came, and I was obliged to 
calm myself. Again did I find on going down 
stairs that Bonaparte was quietly playing chess. 
He had taken a fancy to this game. As soon as 
he saw me he called to me, and bade me tell. him 
what move to make. I choked, and could not 
utter four words. The gentleness of his tone 
and manner added the finishing touch to my dis- 
tress. 

When dinner was served, he made me sit 
near him, and asked me many personal questions. 
It seemed to me that he had taken it on himself 
to prevent me from thinking. 

Little Napoleon had been sent for from Paris. 
He was placed in the center of the table, and his 
uncle seemed to be very much amused to see the 
child touching all the dishes, and upsetting every- 
thing about him. 

After dinner he sat down on the floor, and 
played with the child. To me his gayety seemed 
forced. Madame Bonaparte, who had .dreaded 
lest he should feel irritated against me by reason 
of what she had said, looked at me with a kind 
smile, which seemed to say: “ You see he is not 
so cruel, after all. We can reassure ourselves.” 

As for myself, I hardly knew where I was. 
Sometimes it seemed to me that I was in a bad 
dream. My manner was probably a little pecu- 
liar, and I perhaps had a frightened look, for 
suddenly Bonaparte turned toward me, gazed at 
me fixedly, and said: “Why do you not wear 
rouge? You are too pale.” 

I answered that I had forgotten to put it on. 

“What!” he exclaimed; “a woman forget 
her rouge!” And he burst out laughing. 

“ That never happens to you, Josephine, does 
it?” Then he added: “ Women have two things 
which suit them well—tears and rouge.” 

These words completed my discomfiture. 

General Bonaparte had neither taste nor 
measure in his gayety. His manners were at 
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times those of a garrison. He played with his 
wife for a time with more freedom than decency, 
and then he called me to a table for a game of 
chess. He did not play well, and was always 
unwilling to submit to the rules of the game. I 
let him do as he would. Every one was quiet, 
when suddenly he began to sing through his 
teeth. Then averse came into his mind. He 
said in an undertone, “ Soyons amis, Cinna” 
then the lines of Gusman in “ Alzire”: 


“ Et le mien, quand ton bras vient m’assassiner.” * 


I could not prevent myself from looking up 
at him hastily. He smiled, and continued. I 
absolutely believed for a moment that he was 
deceiving his wife and the rest of us, and that 
he was preparing a grand scene of clemency. 

This idea, to which I clung fondly, calmed 
me; my imagination was then very youthful ; 
besides, I needed hope so much. 

“ You like poetry ?” said Bonaparte. 

I was half inclined to reply, “ Yes, when it is 
applicable ”—but I dared not. 

We continued our game, and I by degrees 
trusted more and more to his gayety. We were 
still playing when the sound of a carriage was 
heard. General Hullin was announced. Bona- 
parte pushed back the table hastily, and rose. 
He went into the gallery next to the sa/om, where 
he remained the rest of the evening with Murat, 
Hallen, and Savary. 

I went off to my room singularly tranquillized. 
I could not persuade myself that Bonaparte was 
not agitated by the thought of holding such a 
victim in his hands. I hoped that the Prince 
would insist on seeing him—as indeed he did, 
for he said over and over again, “If the First 
Consul would consent to see me, he would do 
me justice, and would understand that I have 
done my duty.” Perhaps, I said to myself, he 
will go himself to Vincennes, and accord a sen- 
sational pardon! If such were not his intention, 
why should he quote those lines of Guzman’s? 
That night—that terrible night—at last passed 
away. In the morning, at a very early hour, I 
went down stairs. In the sa/on I found Savary 
alone, excessively pale, and, I will do him the 
justice to say, with a frightfully agitated coun- 
tenance. His lips trembled as he spoke to me, 
and yet he uttered only the most insignificant 
words. I asked him no questions, for questions 
have always seemed to me very useless when 





* These are the lines: 


“* Des dieux que nous servons, connais différence ; 
Les tiens l'on commandé le meurtre et la vengeance ; 
Et le mien, quand ton bras vient m’assassiner 
M’ordonne de te plandre et de te pardonner.” 





addressed to persons of his stamp. They say, 
without being asked, precisely what they please, 
and never answer you. 

Madame Bonaparte entered the sa/on. She 
looked at me sadly, and seated herself, saying to 
Savary at the same time : 

“It is done, then?” 

“Yes, madame,” he answered. “He died 
this morning, and I am forced to admit with ad- 
mirable courage.” 

I stood breathless. 

Madame Bonaparte asked for details, which 
have since been made public. They had taken 
the Prince into one of the dungeons under the 
chateau: when they wished to cover his eyes 
with a handkerchief, he repulsed them gently, 
saying to the gendarmes : 

“You are Frenchmen; you will at least do 
me the favor not to miss your aim.” 

He handed them a ring, some of his hair, 
and a letter for Madame de Rohan; Savary 
showed them all to Madame Bonaparte. The 
letter was open, short, and affectionate. I do 
not know if the last wishes of this unfortunate 
Prince have ever been executed. 

“ After his death,” resumed Savary, “ the 
gendarmes were told that they could take his 
clothing, his watch, and the money he had upon 
his person; but not one of them would touch 
anything. People may say what they choose; it is 
impossible to see such men perish without emo- 
tions very different from those we have hitherto 
felt, and I feel that I shall not soon recover my 
sang-froid.” 

Presently Eugéne Beauharnais appeared, too 
young to realize what had happened, and who 
saw in the death of the Duc d’Enghien only a 
conspirator against his master’s life. Generals, 
whose names I will not write down, quickly fol- 
lowed. They lavished on the act that had been 
committed such unmeasured commendation that 
Madame Bonaparte, who was always a little 
confused when any one spoke loudly and ener- 
getically, felt obliged to apologize for my sadness 
by saying over and over again the ill-timed 
phrase— 

“TI am a woman, too, and I acknowledge that 
I feel inclined to weep.” 

All that morning people continued to pour in 
—the Consuls and the Ministers, Louis Bona- 
parte and his wife, the former wrapped in a si- 
lence that looked like disapproval. Madame 
Louis was frightened, not daring to feel, and 
seemed to be asking what she should think. 

The women were even more than the men 
impressed by the magic power of Bonaparte’s 
sacramental words—“ My policy!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
IN SILK ATTIRE, 
«¢T A philosophie 4 deux,’ ” remarks Kit Mar- 
lowe, a couple of hours later on. “ Let 
us thank the gods, whatever gods there be, that 
one is verdant enough still to prefer a hop to phi- 
losophy.” 

The ballroom windows stand open to the 
night ; soft and low the Bohemian band strikes 
up the prelusory bars of the Tannhauser waltzes ; 
Jeanne and Sir Christopher are partners. Blonde 
frauleins with garlands in their hair, with pearls 
around their throats, with floating knots of rib- 
bon, with superabundant adornment of all kinds, 
are being led forth, by slim-waisted, yellow-mus- 
tached warriors, from the side of stalwart mam- 
mas. Lady Pamela, falling at once into the easy 
etiquette of Kursaal ballrooms, has accorded her 
hand to an unknown cavalier—an Austrian, over- 
redolent of Government cigars, of inexpensive 
macassar; and alas! with cuffs and collar too 
palpably of paper, but fair and poetic-looking as 
any stage Faust. Miss Vivash lingers still, “ phi- 
losophizing” with Wolfgang, who smokes his 
cigar in the darkness of the gardens. The mas- 
ter, detained by his conveniently elastic pupils, 
has only arrived by the latest train from Frei- 
burg, and Miss Vivash unselfishly foregoes the 
certain successes of the ballroom to be his com- 
panion. 

Somewhat further, perhaps, than Mr. Wolf- 
gang suspects, may the smoking of this cigar, 
the pursuit of this AAzlosophie a deux, land him. 

“TI believe you are a philosopher without 
knowing it, Sir Christopher,” says little Jeanne 
gayly. The girl’s heart is ice-cold; her cheeks 
are on fire. She has determined, with all the 
will that is in her, to show indifference to Wolf- 
gang and his actions; and, like most unpractical 
actors, runs a risk of overdoing her part. “ With 
a roomful of ribbons and tulles and laces, a 
man must be a philosopher, indeed, who should 
choose a Cinderella like me for his partner.” 

Sir Christopher gazes at the washed-out print 
with an air of lachrymose gallantry that, whether 
she be heart-broken or no, brings a smile, per- 
force, to Jeanne’s lips. 

“A Watteau, a wood-nymph, a poem,” he 


remarks sentimentally. ‘When you are my age, 
have seen as much of the pomps and vanities of 
ribbons and laces as I have, my dear child, you 
will value them accordingly.” 

“Your age! I should hope some one will have 
taken pity on me before then,” cries Jeanne. 
“ Deserving poverty may be interesting enough 
in its teens, What would you say to a Watteau, 
a wood-nymph, a poem, in limp linen at eight- 
and-twenty ?” 

Sir Christopher Marlowe sighs. “I should 
inordinately like to know, in detail, what you 
mean by ‘some one taking pity on you,’ Miss 
Dempster ?” 

“Would you? Oh, my ambition is modest, 
very! I could content myself on an allowance 
of five hundred pounds a year pin-money.” Ange 
and Jeanne, between them, may annually spend 
on their clothes five hundred marks—not a pfen- 
nig more. “Five hundred pounds a year pin- 
money, with unlimited opportunities for running 
into debt, and an occasional bonus in the shape 
of jewelry. I am likely to come across that kind 
of ‘some one’ in the Black Forest, am I not?” 

“ Not only likely, but certain, if you would let 
‘some one’ take you at your word. In the mean 
time,” whispers Sir Christopher tenderly, “ shall 
we begin our waltz, do you think? I am quite 
contented either way, but shall we make a start 
—or not?” 

The suggestion reminds Jeanne Dempster 
that during the past two minutes she and her 
partner have been standing in an attitude of 
preparation, her hand on Kit Marlowe's shoulder, 
his arm around her waist—reminds, but discon- 
certs her not. This is Jeanne’s first introduction 
to the world, the first ballroom in which she has 
stood, a come-out young lady, playing her part 
among grown-up men and women. She knows 
nothing of ballroom ethics; does not surmise 
that a position, admitted to be correct when in 
rapid movement, should be open to animadver- 
sion when in repose. Looking up, however, to- 
ward an open French window near which they 
stand, it chances that she catches a glimpse of 
Miss Vivash and Wolfgang. The master’s head 
is in shadow. Jeanne can see the face of Vivian 
—clear in the lamp-light, as a delicate cameo 
upon a setting of dusky-green background. 

A faint little sneer is round Beauty's lips; 
contemptuous is the expression of her half-closed 
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eyes. And Jeanne’s heart sickens. In this mo- 
ment it is given her to taste of the tree of mun- 
dane knowledge, and, with a cold chill, she real- 
izes that its flavor is bitter, exceedingly. 

“Let us waltz, of course,” she cries impetu- 
ously —“ waltz, like other czvélézed people, or 
walk about, or sit down. Why in the world, Sir 
Christopher, are we making ourselves so ridicu- 
lous ?” 

They waltz—they waltz to perfection. Can 
Jeanne help it that, though her spirit be heavy, 
her step is buoyant? Her peasant hat is slung 
across her arm, the Raphael red hair hangs loose 
and shining round her throat. A light, whose 
fountain source a less vain man than Sir Christo- 
pher might fail to guess at, is in her dark, implor- 
ing eyes. 

“If Badenweiler were at the antipodes, 
*twould be worth the journey to have one such 
dance,” he whispers, when the fiddling dies into 
silence. “It is not waltzing, as we in London 
know the word—'tis music turned into motion. 
A man as old as Methuselah, as gouty as the 
Duke of Beaujolais, would have life put into him 
by such a partner. Yes, Miss Dempster, a cou- 
ple of turns with you would put fire into a stone.” 

As he indulges in this bold and original trope, 
they pass out of the ballroom into the Zrkerweg, 
a trellised wooden veranda, overgrown with ja- 
ponica, sweet-brier, and passion-flower that runs 
round two thirds of the Kursaal building. Wolf- 
gang and Vivian, slowly pacing, side by side, in 
the warm, hushed darkness, come across them. 

“ What are those vain regrets that you are in- 
dulging in, Sir Christopher ?” cries Miss Vivash, 
looking sharply back at him across her shoulder. 
“ Methuselah—the Duke of Beaujolais! Will 
experience never bring you beyond that first vol- 
ume of the romance?” 

“On the contrary, one has a foolish fancy for 
studying a new romance altogether,” says Kit 
Marlowe readily; “a romance likely to leave 
one—for a change after too much of Zola and 
Daudet—with a good taste in one’s mouth. And 
you?” 

“We are spectators,” says Wolfgang, before 
Vivian can reply—‘“ spectators looking on with 
quiet curiosity, while moths burn their wings, 
and children” (he gives a momentary glance at 
Jeanne’s flushed cheek) “ their fingers.” 

Sir Christopher shakes his head gravely as 
the pair continue their walk; the master talking 
low and earnestly, as though his theme moved 
him—Miss Vivash listening with bent-down face, 
with an air, real or admirably dissembled, of half 
reluctant submission. 

“T have not had overmuch experience of phi- 
losophers, personally,” he observes. “And as 
yet, I can not say I have got to the stage of lik- 


ing them. ‘Tis a taste, like that for olives or 
caviare, no doubt, that wants education. Still, 
Miss Dempster, I am sorry for your Herr Wolf- 
gang. Whatever his sins of priggishness, or 
otherwise, the Teuton is too good for the evil 
quarter of an hour that lies before him.” 

“ My Herr Wolfgang!” repeats Jeanne pas- 
sionately. “Say Miss Vivash’s Herr Wolfgang 
—anybody’s Herr Wolfgang, rather than mine!” 

“ Ach, ist dass so? I have progressed, you 
see, in German, as well as in other accomplish- 
ments, since I came to Schloss Egmont. Miss 
Vivash’s Herr Wolfgang, then, as you prefer the 
phrase, has an evil quarter of an hour in store 
for him. Let Miss Vivash’s Herr Wolfgang take 
care of himself. You and I, little Jeanne, for 
our part, will burn our wings and our fingers 
just as badly as we choose!” j 

Jeanne answers not ; and her companion—no 
greater coxcomb, probably, than his peers—re- 
gards her silence as an expression of conscious- 
ness. Sir Christopher’s own heart begins to grow 
soft. Poor Jeanne, with her big dark eyes, her 
blushes, her dimples—she really is a charming 
little girl, red hair, doubtful English, and freckles 
notwithstanding. At any rate she is not a Beauty 
—a positive charm to a man who, like Kit Mar- 
lowe, has fallen madly in love with a Beauty 
reputation once, and outlived his madness! 

Within thirty steps of the Kursaal is a lime 
avenue, fragrant, though no longer crowned with 
the nectared sweetness of its bee-haunted July 
prime. Thither Sir Christopher leads his partner. 
No perceptible breath of wind stirs upon the 
earth’s face; but high among the trees little soft 
airs must be stirring, for you can hear the shiver- 
ing of light boughs, the kissing of the leaves over- 
head. Flowers, shrubs, grass, send forth the 
pungent odor that prophesies on a sultry summer 
night of rain. The sky is low-hanging, black; 
only the lamps hung at uncertain intervals, along 
the garden pathways, enable one to see one’s 
way. 

Jeanne is blinded somewhat, after the ball- 
room’s brilliant light, it may be from some other 
foolish cause ; and her foot slips. Sir Christopher 
saves her from falling ; at the same time he gets 
possession of her hand, holds it tenderly for a 
moment or two, then draws it through his arm. 


‘* And ye sall walk in silk attire, 
And siller ha’e to spare "— 


So he sings with theatrical attitude and spirit ; 
the long perspective of avenue, the lamplit 
“slips,” the distant Kursaal fiddles, heightening 
the dramatic effect of the scene— 


** Gin ye’ll consent to be his bride, 
Nor think of Donald mair.” 
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Sir Christopher's voice is not without a cer- 
tain canary-like sweetness; yet does its quality 
fit it rather for music-hall burlesque or nigger 
melody than for pathetic ballad. And Jeanne 
begins to laugh. 

Laughter and tears both lie nearer to the sur- 
face with her to-night than is their wont. 

“Yes, I should like to have it out about that 
‘some one,’ ” says Sir Christopher, harking back 
to their ballroom conversation. “Your ambi- 
tion, I believe, is bounded by five hundred a year 
pin-money, unlimited opportunities of going into 
debt—” 

“ And every two months a bonus in the shape 
of jewelry. The last few days have taught me 
the weighty influence of bracelets on human hap- 
piness. Don’t forget the jewelry.” 

“It shall be put in the settlements, if you like. 
I can not speak fairer than that. Miss Dempster, 
when is it to be?” 

He has an intention, Jeanne divines, of again 
taking possession of her hand! She snatches it 
quickly from his arm, and, turning aside, buries 
her face amid the blooming odorous masses of a 
honeysuckle that overhangs the path. A horri- 
ble suspicion that Sir Christopher thinks her 7” 
earnest makes her flush hot with shame. 

“If by ‘settlements’ you mean when you 
shall remember me in your will, sir, you may set 
about it as speedily as you like. Considering 
you are just ten years my senior, I shall be tol- 
erably advanced in life before I come into my 
inheritance.” 


“Oh, wha would buy a silken gown 
Wi’ a puir broken heart?” 


“Jeanne,” cries Sir Christopher fervently, 
“are you crying? No! I could have sworn I 
heard a sob, Jeanne, don’t walk so quick,” for 
all this time she has been getting on steadily 
ahead, “and confess the truth. Is your gentle 
heart melting?” 

He overtakes her; ere Jeanne has time to 
suspect, or contravene his design, steals his arm 
around her waist. 

“Is your heart melting?” he repeats. “ Does 
the thought of pin-money touch you? Speak; I 
can bear anything but suspense.” 

“If I could have the pin-money without in- 
cumbrances,” she observed, “‘ you would not have 
long to wait for my answer.” 

“Meanwhile, my dear?” 

“ Meanwhile, Sir Christopher Marlowe, I think 
it would be quite as nice if you were to leave off 
speaking affectionately, and, please, could we not 
manage to walk farther apart? Surely, the path 
is broad enough for us both?” 

But Jeanne’s opinions are not those of Sir 
Christopher Marlowe. He does not leave off 


speaking affectionately. Although the path is 
broad, they do not walk any farther apart. 

“You have seen my character on one side 
only.” So, after a little space, he begins again. 
“ Naturally and logically you think me a fool.” 

“I do not, indeed,” cries the girl, conscience- 
stricken. “On the contrary, I think in many 
things—oh, ever so many things—you are”— 
she stammers, casting about her for a word— 
“are very clever.” 

“A clever fool! You are trying to let me 
down as easily as you can. I thank you for the 
intention. A fool, gifted enough, like Dundreary, 
to ask a widdle, forgetting the answer; to sing a 
mild comic song (music-hall and water); whistle 
a waltz; lead a cotillon; and, generally, go 
through whatever monkey-tricks may, as a pro- 
fessional funny man, be required of me by soci- 
ety. Yes, Jeanne, Iam allthis. I am something 
more. If a sweet, simple little girl gave me her 
love, I believe I am not such a fool but that I 
could keep it—ay, and wear it worthily.” 

The sharpest pang of remorse she has ever 
known stabs Jeanne’s heart. A big lump rises 
in her throat. In another moment, unless she 
takes care what she is about, she will infallibly 
have promised to become Kit Marlowe’s wife. 


** And ye sall walk in silk attire.” 


“Unfortunately, you have been defectively 
educated. You do not care for silk attire, or 
siller, either. The question is—Donald. /s there 
a Donald in the case, Jeanne? You have only 
to tell me so, and I withdraw. ‘If she be not 
made for me, what care I,’ et cetera. Js there a 
Donald ?” 

“T felt a drop of rain on my nose,” answers 
Jeanne, vainly trying to escape from him. “ One, 
two—we shall have a thunderstorm! Ange 
and Hans both predicted it when we started, and 
none of us brought our waterproofs.” 

“ Rain, or no rain, I intend that you shall give 
me an answer. Is there” (putting the question 
slowly and syllabically) “a Donald ?” 

“TI don’t know what you mean!” she ex- 
claims, growing frightened. “ Who is Donald? 
We have no people of that name in the Schwarz- 
wald, and I think I would like to go back to the 
ballroom, if you please. It is raining in earnest, 
and Ange will not give me another hat before 
Michaelmas.” 

Sir Christopher moves a couple of steps away 
from her. 

“You are a child,” he remarks, somewhat 
coolly, “but you are old enough to know that 
what I say now is no joke. Oh, there is no rain 
to hurt. You can stay here long enough to give 
me an answer, without spoiling your ribbons. 
As you will not speak about third persons, as 
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Donald’s is to be a name tabooed, we will con- 
fine our thoughts to ourselves. Fraulein Jeanne, 
do you detest me?” 

“ Detest you—no !” she exclaims, with prompt 
compunction. ‘“ Why, Sir Christopher, I should 
be a wretch if I were not very fond--I mean 
very grateful—I mean—” 

“I believe I know better what you mean than 
you know yourself,” interrupts Kit Marlowe, so¢éo 
voce. 

“You, who always take my part, who never 
laugh at me—no, for even that first dreacful day 
at dinner, you laughed good-naturedly. And the 
time passes so quickly when we are together, 
and—” 

“ And we match in height! And our step, 
when we waltz. Janet, I say it without vanity, 
you will never find any fellow, even among your 
beloved Germans, whose step suits you half as 
well as mine. Will you have me?” 

Even as he speaks, comes a lightning-flash, 
accompanied, rather than followed, by a very 
artillery of thunder; and then the rain, hot, del- 
uging rain, the specialty of the Black Forest 
climate, begins to rush down in sheets. Jeanne 
and Sir Christopher creep under shelter of a lime- 
tree, somewhat more thickly spreading than its 
fellows, and with the big drops falling in ever 
increasing volume on their heads, proceed with 
their “love-scene.” 

“Will you have me?” repeats Sir Christo- 
pher, and pretty loudly; the rolling of the thun- 
der, the incessant splashing of the rain, put ama- 
tive whispers out of the question. 

“I wish I could have an umbrella,” says 
Jeanne, with a wretched attempt at a laugh. 
“An umbrella and a waterproof would be more 
to the point than silk attire just at present.” 

“We are not talking of silk attire ; and co- 
quetry, let me tell you, child, does not sit well on 
you. Come! There is no time to lose. A set 
of ribbons might not matter, but I will not ask 
you to catch a cold for my sake. Yes or no, 
Janet?” 

The light from a neighboring lamp gleams 
fitfully upon them at this juncture. Jeanne 
catches a glimpse of Kit Marlowe’s roseate, 
dapper, most unlover-like face, and takes cour- 
age. 

“Yes orno? As if there could be any doubt 
as to my answer! Yes, of course, a hundred 
times, yes. You are rich, Sir Christopher, and a 
Hochwohlgeboren. Could I be ignorant enough 
to say ‘no’ to a Herr Baron? I, a pauper with 
one mark a week—that is the allowance Ange 
makes me, sir—and to find myself in gloves, col- 
lars, neckties, and the pastor’s plate on Sun- 
days.” 

“ There must be a Donald in the case,” says 
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Sir Christopher, taking off his hat, and emptying 
out a pond of water from its brim. “Well, my 
dear, the day may arrive when he and you will 
discover that virtuous attachment is a snare; and 
a cottage, vanity. If it does, and I am living, no 
matter how bald, and gouty, and prosy, come to 
me. You may, at least, promise that.” 

“And be your housekeeper, a new edition 
of Ange, with account-books that won’t come 
straight, blue cap-ribbons, and flounces. Well, 
yes; if the place is not already more suitably 
filled,” says Jeanne, with significance, “I prom- 
ise.” 

“What do you mean by more suitably filled ?” 
cries Sir Christopher in a suddenly sobered voice. 

“TI mean—oh, I mean just what I say, sir,” 
she answers innocently. “When your cousin, 
Lady Pamela, marries again, as in the common 
course of things she will, and you are left alone 
in the world, why, naturally, you will want a 
housekeeper, me or somebody else, to take care 
of you.” 

Sir Christopher Marlowe’s face could not un- 
der any circumstances be tragic; but at this sug- 
gestion of little Jeanne’s, his expression turns 
black as the clouds above them. At no point of 
their love-scene, such love-scene as it was, did he 
look half so moved. 

“My cousin, Lady Pamela, has a vast deal 
too much zous to take a second husband—after 
such an experience as her first! And if she did, 
it would make no difference in our relations. La- 
dy Pamela and I have grown up together, have 
quarreled, kissed and quarreled, like brother and 
sister, all our lives.” 

“Then of course, sir, if a second marriage 
was for Lady Pamela's happiness, her brother 
would not say nay ?” 

“ Lady Pamela has a vast deal too much mous 
to take a second husband,” repeats Sir Christo- 
pher, the subject evidently not .supplying him 
with any large stock of original ideas. P 

“ At any rate,” observes Jeanne, “ you have 
my promise. When Lady Pamela is—amusing 
herself somewhere, in the world, as there must 
be no talk of a second marriage—and when you 
are old, prosy, gouty, and want a housekeeper, I 
will come to you.” 

“If you and Donald chance to have dis- 
covered, meanwhile, that you ‘are not each oth- 
er’s affinities.’ ” 

“ How often must I tell you that I never in 
my life knew any one called Donald ?” 

Jeanne turns from him pettishly, then launches 
boldly forth into the rain. 

“ And how am I to know that Donald is not 
High Dutch for Wolfgang?” asks Sir Christo- 
pher, following in her steps. ‘“ Jeanne, my dear, 
I believe, after all this, we shall both die and 
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worms eat us, but ‘twill be from a pleurisy, take 
my word for it, not from love!” 

They skirt as best they may under shelter of 
the lindens while shelter lasts. Then comes an 
open gravel space which must be taken by as- 
sault, and then, blinded, dripping, with sentiment 
blown and scattered to the winds, they find them- 
selves under cover of the Kursaal veranda. 

The venetians of the windows are up. Jeanne 
looks in: she sees, strikingly contrasted with her 
own wet, disheveled condition, the beauties of 
the ballroom, pink, blue, and green, as they whirl 
round in the arms of spurred and epauleted part- 
ners. Lady Pamela and her Faust remain faith- 
ful to each other. Vivian is waltzing. 

For an instant’s space Jeanne does not recog- 
nize the Beauty's partner. She catches glimpses 
only of the training Derby white, of an upheld 
snowy wrist, a gleaming bracelet. An instant’s 
space! Then an opening in the crowd brings 
the faces of both dancers full before her. Viv- 
ian’s partner is Wolfgang. 

“Man proposes, but woman fulfills,” says 
Sir Christopher Marlowe. “ The serpent.is be- 
guiled of Eve. The philosophy of the Teuton 
has turned to foolishness.” 


— -+— 


CHAPTER XV. 
THOSE HORRIBLE PHOTOGRAPHERS ! 


THE waltz, ere long, changes to a mazurka; 
but Vivian and the master continue partners. 
Under pretext of reassuring Lady Pamela as to 
her safety, Jeanne has dispatched Sir Christopher 
into the ballroom; and, sick in spirit, chilled, 
wretched in the flesh, she stands alone, screened 
from observation by the darkness, an outside 
watcher of the-scene. 

The sleek head of Beauty reposes on Wolf- 
gang’s shoulder—an attitude, let me say, not in 
vogue among the wives and daughters of the Fa- 
therland. His whispers make her smile as they 
glide round in swift, smooth unison with the mu- 
sic, the two the most noticeable pair of dancers 
in the room. Lady Pamela, cruelly abandoning 
her Faust, has taken pity on Kit Marlowe. The 
many-colored Frauleins and their warriors gyrate 
merrily. Flute, violin, and bassoon play their 
loudest. 

What cares the herd for the shorn lamb? 
What matters it to fifty or sixty wildly-spinning 
human creatures that one forlorn child should be 
breaking her jealous heart in the rain and dark- 
ness of the night ? 

All the sorrows, all the losses she has known 
during her little span of life crowd back, in this 


drear moment, on Jeanne’s memory. The pink- 
cheeked doll—her first great anguish—who was 
fondly hushed to sleep in an August sun, and 
who “woke,” a ghastly heap of wax, blonde wig, 
sawdust, and eyes! The wounded robin she 
nursed so tenderly, and who obstinately declined 
either to sing songs in his cage or to recover! 
The tortoise-shell cats, a long-doomed race, who 
used to vanish, generation after generation, by 
violence or treachery from her arms! What zs 
life, she thinks, attaining in a leap to Solomon’s 
philosophy, but loss? Loving passionately to- 
day that which shall be empty air to-morrow, 
and discerning meaning neither in our love nor 
in our loss? 

A fear, the ghost of a suspicion, rather, flash- 
es across her that in the last half hour she has 
acted like a fool; honestly, it may be, according 
to the notions she once had of such matters, but 
like a fool—has taken happiness (or what might 
have passed very decently well for happiness) 
between her two hands, and wantonly thrown it 
—as a child disappointed of the moon throws its 
toy—away from her. 

Sir Christopher Marlowe is young, accom- 
plished, likable; better than all, Sir Christopher 
Marlowe is rich. When Jeanne first heard Lady 
Pamela discourse of high-stepping horses, Paris 
milliners, good dinners, well-looking partners, she 
remembers that she listened with a kind of envy ; 
felt that in herself were as keen capabilities for 
pleasure as in any Lady Pamela, any Hyde Park 
goddess of them all. As Sir Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s wife, whatever else were piteously want- 
ing, these things, at least, had lain to her hand. 
For the sake of what vain dream has she reject- 
ed them—her master’s love, perhaps, her mas- 
ter’s fidelity ! 

Jeanne Dempster has not far to seek, she has 
not long to wait, ere that question be practically 
answered. 

A covered pathway, or veranda, extends, as I 
have said, round two thirds of the Kursaal. On 
the north side, where Jeanne stands, this veran- 
da is sheltered ; the newly-risen southwest wind 
bearing away the rain as it descends from the 
steep, tiled roof above, in sheets. The air is 
sweet with the thousand odors that the silent 
chemistry of summer rain distills from thirsty, 
grateful earth. It has grown cool, almost keen ; 
and when the mazurka is finished a score or so 
of men and girls come forth to enjoy the fresh- 
ness of the night—perhaps to exchange a little 
whispered sentiment beyond the watchful ken of 
chaperon or of rival. 

Two of the number linger longer than the 
rest, Wolfgang and his partner. At first Jeanne 
feels secure from observation, expecting at every 
moment to see them reénter the ballroom with 
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the crowd. Presently, Miss Vivash, it would 
seem, taking the initiative, they extend their walk 
along the more dimly lighted portions of the 
veranda. They approach nearer and nearer, and 
Jeanne’s breath comes thick. Hemmed in on all 
sides but one by storm and darkness, what choice 
has she left but to hide herself? A thickly trel- 
lised screen of ivy shuts off the veranda from 
the garden at two or three yards’ distance, and 
behind this, her heart beating loud and fast, she 
creeps. 

Miss Vivash and Wolfgang stop short. She 
can see their faces distinctly ; with morbid acute- 
ness, born of jealousy, every faculty concentrated 
on one sense, can hear each word they utter more 
clearly than she ever heard human speech at any 
prior moment of her life. 

“Yes,” observes Beauty, in her lowest, lan- 
guidest tones, evidently in reply to some remark 
of Wolfgang’s. “Jeanne is, no doubt—er—di- 
verting, in her way, quite a curiosity—ah—for 
those who appreciate the kind of thing! I don’t 
know that I have much taste for unearthly, Top- 
sy-like children, myself. Time, perhaps, and ex- 
perience, may give the creature feeling. I re- 
member being told by a celebrated author at a 
dinner—you can understand the celebrities all 
trying to get next #e—that the one gift a writer 
might attain by practice was originality, just what 
the crowd and Dogberry would say comes by 
nature. It may be the same with heart.” 

How differently Vivian talks with no member 
of her own sex near! Her mind seems to have 
taken up new thoughts, her very voice to have 
acquired new modulations. 

“ Whatever Jeanne’s faults may be, I should 
certainly not reckon want of heart among them,” 
says the master. 

“No? Well, with your discernment of char- 
acter you are pretty certain to be right. (And I 
fear you are awfully discerning. Mr. Wolfgang! 
I often tell Lady Pamela I could not keep a se- 
cret hid from you.) Besides, you know Jeanne 
so very much better than I do. And I’m sure” 
(with a sigh) “one should be charitable, when one 
remembers one’s own failings. Naturally, at her 
age, the enjoyment of the moment, the love of 
change and attention areeverything. It requires 
an education to teach one to suffer! Yes, and 
to go through that teaching thoroughly, to learn 
how to feel, and at the same time to know the 
madness of feeling, a life of the world, such as 
mine, is needed!” 

She rests her elbows on the balustrade of the 
veranda; then lightly bows down her cheek on 
her clasped hands. The attitude is charmingly 
photographic ; well considered, well executed. It 
brings every best point of Vivian's face into re- 
lief. It brings Vivian herself, through a quick, 


scarcely perceptible change of position, a foot or 
so nearer to the master. 

Jeanne bethinks her of her own plainness. 
Convulsively clasping a fold of her drenched skirt 
within her hands, she realizes the contrast that 
exists at this moment between her rival and her- 
self: Vivian in her shining white silk (that does 
duty, like some clap-trap sentiments, for fresh, 
by lamp-light); with her fair, calm face, her 
trained low voice, her self-command—and she, 
Jeanne, rough, ill-dressed, graceless, with her 
heart on fire, with her cheeks, at no time alabas- 
ter, burning under the mingled influence of rain, 
wretchedness, and tears ! 

Happily she is well hidden out of sight, and 
likely to remain so. The night continues dark as 
Erebus. The lovers, if lovers they be, are too 
thoroughly engrossed in themselves, and in their 
own hopes and fears, to pay attention to shad- 
ows. 

“No man knows where his neighbor’s shoe 
pinches,” says Wolfgang, somewhat skeptically. 
“ Judging only from the surface of things, I should 
not say that suffering and Miss Vivash had made 
intimate acquaintance. Has there been one 
crumpled rose-leaf, half a one—” 

“ In the velvet-piled couch fate has given me 
to repose on ?” Vivian interrupts ; and, lifting her 
face, she gives him a very full gaze, then hastily 
turns away. “ Even in your life, Mr. Wolfgang, 
even in the wilds of Germany, you may have 
heard ” (actually there is an approach to a blush 
upon her cheek) “that I am—or was, for, if my 
friends say true, my reign is over—that unfortu- 
nate product of civilization called by the loungers 
at London club-doors, ‘ A Beauty ’?” 

“It is a fact to be divined, a story that needs 
no telling,” says Wolfgang gallantly, yet with a 
certain coldness in his voice. “A man who has 
eyes to see, and a heart to feel, needs not the 
verdict of St. James’s Street to confirm his 
taste.” 

“St. James’s Street ?”’ cries Miss Vivash, lift- 
ing up her head, and rapidly making good her 
retreat from the debatable land of sentiment. 
“Oh! You know more of London, then, than 
we have given you credit for, Mr. Wolfgang?” 

“I know most of the world’s capitals, from 
the outside,” he replies. “ My business calls me 
to London yearly, a very different business, a very 
different London, to anything that comes within 
the experience of Miss Vivash.” 

“London is London. You must mix in some 
kind of society,” she persists. “ You must see 
the Exhibition surely, go to the theatres, read the 
papers? Whatever your occupation, if you have 
been in town during the last two seasons, you 
can scarcely have failed, one would think, to 
know my face?” 
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“ Every one who has passed a Regent Street 
photographer’s window must do that,” answers 
Wolfgang evasively. 

“ Those horrible photographers! We talked 
just now of the education of pain. The number 
of times I have been forced to sit for my portrait 
may be set, I should hope, against a few of my 
sins,” 

“ Have been forced,” repeats the master, itali- 
cizing the words somewhat pointedly. “I can 
imagine it coming among a fashionable Beauty’s 
sorrows to be stared at by the mob, copied by the 
milliners, interviewed by correspondents of pro- 
vincial newspapers. Surely there can be no law 
in England compelling her to sit, against her will, 
to the photographers; and surely,” adds Wolf- 
gang, “there must be a law in England to re- 
strain the photographers from making a traffic of 
her likeness.” 

It would seem that Miss Vivash desires not to 
pursue the question. 

“Tam sick of the name of Beauty as I am 
sick of the whole life it involves,” she exclaims, 
with pretty irrelevance—“ mob, special corre- 
spondents, photographers, St. James’s Street, and 
all. I am sick of being fed on sugar-candy, of 
being sprinkled with rose-water. I want the 
solid fireside joys that come to other people nat- 
urally.” And as she says this there is an un- 
mistakable tremor in her voice. “I want to be 
as I was in pa’s quiet little Devonshire village, 
only with one heart to care for me, one pair of 
eyes to look on me as a woman—not a London 
sight, like the infant hippopotamus at the Zodlogi- 
cal, or Madame Tussaud’s latest waxwork mur- 
derer.” 

She wants—to set her foot upon another neck ! 
Sated though she declares herself to be of rose- 
water celebrity, the pastime of breaking simple 
hearts has not for certain lost its zest. She 
would enjoy the pain even of an obscure Ger- 
man professor ere she dismiss him and his pas- 
sion from her thoughts for ever. The greed of 
conquest has, in truth, reached a point in Vivian 
Vivash at which it becomes a moral disease. 
She lives only to be admired—honestly, if pos- 
sible, but admired; and if a victim draw back, 
would overstep the limits of self-respect rather 
than see him break, scathless, from her toils. 

But Wolfgang’s heart is tough. Surrender, 
no doubt he will—yes, in this very forthcoming 
“evil quarter of an hour!” But not without a 
struggle. He knows most of the world’s capi- 
tals, from the outside, at least, possibly he may 
have learned a few of the world’s ways in his 
day; have come across women of equal beauty 
with this one, and of equal worth ! 

“ You talk of a little Devonshire village—how 
would the quiet of German country life suit 


you?” he asks, presently—“ a game at six-and- 
sixty for your amusement in winter, three weeks 
of mineral-water drinking for your summer dissi- 
pation, and a good marital stocking on the knit- 
ting-pins at all times—such a lot, let us say, as 
would fall to the mistress, did she exist, of Schloss 
Egmont ?” 

“Schloss Egmont? I should die, I should 
commit suicide, if I remained another six weeks 
in that hideous place!” In her desire to appease 
Wolfgang’s prophetic jealousy, Vivian allows her- 
self for once to speak as she feels, without let or 
hindrance. “ Those howling woods! Those pov- 
erty-stricken gardens! (The peasants are right, 
I am sure, Every kind of ghostly demon must 
inhabit them.) The suites of rooms, each more 
chill, more comfortless than the other! And the 
portraits, no doubt of faded Fraus von Egmont, 
on the walls! And the atrabilious drawing-room 
curtains! And the visits from the Frau Pastor! 
And Ange! And Jeanne!” 

“And in another day or two, the society of 
Count Paul von Egmont himself?” suggests 
Wolfgang, with emphasis. “Do not omit the 
part of Hamlet from the play.” 

Miss Vivash hesitates; she trifles, coyly ir- 
resolute, with the bracelet on her wrist. In the 
hand of an expert coquette, silence is to speech 
what shadow is to light. She who understands 
it not is ignorant of the very chiaroscuro of her 
craft. Can a confession from the loveliest pair 
of lips extant rival in sweetness the avowal that 
silence masks, and that the vanity of man’s na- 
ture can construe as he wills? 

“T think,” so at last she speaks, in fluttering 
accents, and not trusting her eyes to meet Wolf- 
gang’s, “ that for once, for this night only, as the 
acting people say, it would refresh one to specu- 
late, like Maud Muller, on the pleasant might- 
have-beens of life! London and all the people 
belonging to it, Schloss Egmont and all the peo- 
ple belonging to it, do not, to my mind, come 
under the name of pleasant.” 

“ The happiest hours I have known have been 
spent within the four hideous walls, in the pov- 
erty-stricken gardens that surround Schloss Eg- 
mont,” retorts the master. 

His voice reflects loyally the flood of strong 
feeling at his heart. Poor victim! Surely the 
end can not be far off, now. A man exchanging 
warm sentiments with Beauty, at such an hour, 
in Beauty’s present plastic mood, must have ad- 
vanced tolerably far along the road to execu- 
tion! 

“The happiest hours you have known have 
been spent at Schloss Egmont?” she repeats, 
with an air of bewitching consciousness. “ Sure- 
ly you do not reckon any of the hours you have 
spent there, /azely ?” 
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“Quite lately, Miss Vivash. Now, ‘in fact, 
during this present month of July.” 

“ And alone, of course; alone, with your own 
thoughts, or with those wild books of German 
poetry, that must so delightfully take you out of 
this dull, prosaic world! Schiller and Heine” 
(one feels unwillingly convinced that Beauty’s 
sculptured lips say Heiner), “and the rest! Oh, 
Mr. Wolfgang,” impulsively, “ those are just the 
higher interests that J need! Pursuits, studies, 
some one of superior mind to guide me, to save 
me from myself! I’m sure I don’t know how I 
dare speak in this open way, but you seem so like 
an old and valued friend that I take courage. 
Tell me, you don’t quite disbelieve in me—you 
think there may be better capabilities in me than 
anything my artificial life of frivolity has called 
forth?” 

And as though swayed irresistibly by some 
current of strong feeling, she rests a white hand, 
for a couple of seconds or more, on Wolfgang’s 
arm. 
As a bit of acting, the impulse is excellent. 
Jeanne has not been overmuch affected by the 
stock sentiment, the carefully learned glances 
and attitudes of the love-struck Duchess of Car- 
rara. At this moment, words, gestures, alike 
struck off at white heat, she feels that her rival 
is an artist. 

Is Wolfgang acting a part too P—a more seri- 
ous one than Vivian’s, but still a part, in which 
vanity rather than passion holds the master- 
place ? 

Alas! Such details matter not to Jeanne. 
She is nothing to him. And this picturesque 
situation, this sample of a reigning Beauty’s 
every-day sensations, is the turning-point in her 
fate; just that! Standing here, metaphorically 
and literally, in the cold, a miserable, unwilling 
listener, Jeanne feels that all the best half of her- 
self—her girlhood, light-heartedness, hope—have 
died a sudden, violent death ; that from this hour 
forth she will be about on a level, as regards en- 
joyment of life, with Ange—or lower, perhaps, 
by reason of the interminable vista of days that 
stretch out gray and changeless before her ! 

The principal actors—in this farce, or tragedy 
--which ?—move, ere long, away ; and advanc- 
ing a pace or two from the wet shrubs, out of 
the pouring rain, Jeanne resolves stoutly to hold 
her pain in check, to confront whatever immedi- 
ate ordeal lies before her. But even this respite 
is brief. Before five minutes are over, Miss Vi- 
vash and her companion return once more to 
their former position, and once more Jeanne is 
forced to listen. 

That a climax of some kind has been reached 
during these five minutes, it needs but a glance 
at the two faces to discern. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
LOST LENORE, 


THE master is moved beyond his wont ; ice- 
cold are the looks of Beauty. Her lips have lost 
their smiles, her brow wears the peculiar heavi- 
ness which at times prophesies what the god- 
dess’s face will be when the bloom of youth, the 
glow of conscious power, no longer lighten it. 

“In spite of all your discouragement, I am 
afraid I shall continue to hope,” Wolfgang re- 
marks, after a pause, and with a certain dogged- 
ness of tone: 


‘Wer gum erften Male licht, 
Seid auch glidlos, ift cin Gott; 
Aber wer zum giweiten Male, 
Glilos licht, Der ift ein Narr.’ 


“Or, to put it in English doggerel : 


‘ The man by love betrayed 
A god may be ; 
Betray him a second time, 
A fool is he!’ 


“T am at an age, Miss Vivash, when a man 
does not willingly admit to himself that he has 
been made a fool.” 

Vivian shrugs her shoulders carelessly. The 
quotation may be lost upon her. She can scarce- 
ly be so poor a physiognomist as to misjudge the 
expression of the master’s face. 

“Hope is a cheap amusement, Mr. Wolf- 
gang.” (The remark, still more the tone in which 
it is made, savor of acrimony.) “ Unfortunately, 
there is too little of Micawber in my tempera- 
ment for me to indulge in it. I see events and 
men (women also) as they are, and never expect 
anything to ‘turn up’ in life but the disagree- 
able.” 

“ And you extend these pessimist doctrines to 
other people? You positively refuse to see any 
future good in store for me? Remember, Miss 
Vivash, that, although all this may seem a farce 
to you, to me it is a matter of life and death.” 

She laughs—the little laugh of affected scorn 
Jeanne knows so well. 

“Life and death dependent upon a girl’s ca- 
price! A girl with no other dowry—” 

“Than youth, grace, sweetness,” Wolfgang 
interrupts her. “ You should look upon me with 
pity rather than contempt, Miss Vivash. If, as 
you make me suspect, I am a fool, I shall have 
to pay dearly for my folly, depend upon it— 
change, I shall not.” 

“You have my most sincere pity, my friend,” 
answers Vivian, “as regards your past, your 
present, and your future—above all, your future. 
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‘Save us from our answered prayers!’ as some 
one or another wisely said.” 

“You do not hold to any old-fashioned doc- 
trines about wedded happiness ?” he asks. 

“ In the cooing of turtle-doves, the sweetness 
of barley-sugar temples? Well, yes. I dare 
say such things are pleasant enough—while they 
last!” ’ 

“ And the love that comes when the cooing 
of turtle-doves, when barley-sugar temples, are 
things of the past?” 

A gesture of Vivian’s white hand expresses as 
much condensed cynicism as would spread over a 
dozen pages, printed small, of La Rochefoucauld. 

“I am not a sentimentalist, Mr. Wolfgang, 
once and for all. I am seasoned wood; I look 
at the world without blinkers. Every penniless 
love-match I ever took the trouble to watch, I 
have seen end in grief—naturally. How can it 
be otherwise? When people are married, each 
year they live brings heavier inevitable expenses 
on their shoulders. A woman’s dress is costly 
in exact proportion to her age. (I went about 
in one gown,” muses poor Beauty, “ straight 
through the best balls of my first season. And 
all the fine ladies copied me! I know a great 
deal too much of human nature to go about in one 
gown now.) Then, unless the wife is a regular 
failure, she will look forward constantly to being 
more invited out, to entertaining more, to having 
better equipages, richer jewels. Love! unless the 
husband has an ample balance at his banker’s, 
how caz love exist, I should like to know, amid 
the wear and tear of daily anxieties like these ?” 

“ Are you administering a wholesome bitter 
—speaking in parable—for my good?” says 
Wolfgang. “Or do you, in earnest, believe that 
human life contains nothing of higher worth, of 
keener delight, than equipages, jewels, and in- 
vitation-cards ?” 

“I believe,” says Vivian, with an unstifled 
yawn, “that, unless one wants to be rheumatic 
for the rest of one’s mortal days, it would be well 
to go back to the ballroom. What a climate!” 
(peeping forth, with a shudder, at the grand, dark 
heavens, through whose dome, at one solitary 
point, a star already shines). “If this is a nor- 
mal German July, what must December be like 
—a succession of Decembers, enlivened by six- 
and-sixty, Frau Pastors, and the eternal stock- 
ing? And to think there are thousands—for 
aught I know, millions—of sentient beings con- 
demned to drone out their days, even by courtesy 
one can not say to /‘ve, in the Fatherland!” 

She turns brusquely away, the master in du- 
tiful attendance ; and stiff, cramped, drenched to 
the skin, Jeanne Dempster crawls forth out of her 
place of concealment, and watches their depar- 


ture, 


That Wolfgang has declared his love, and 
been rejected, she accepts as a certainty, although 
the actual words of his declaration were unheard 
by her. That, in spite of Vivian's cold worldli- 
ness, he will continue faithful to his folly, she 
can not, dare not doubt. “ Although to you this 
may seem a farce, to me it is a matter of life and 
death. Although I may be a fool, although I 
may have to pay dearly for my folly—change I 
shall not.” Do not his own confessions shut out 
the possibility of disbelief ? 

Well, and let him be true or false, a fool or 
wise, Jeanne Dempster must live on, must brave 
a hundred human faces, now, in yonder lighted 
noisy Kursaal, and make no sign that the heart 
within her breast is dead! 

She will not give herself time for cowardice. 
She stops not to consider what sensation her wet 
clothes, her tear-stained cheeks are likely to create 
among the pink-and-white beauties of the ball- 
room—nay, it seems to her that she derives a cer- 
tain forlorn satisfaction from the sense of her own 
uncomeliness. Approaching nearer the light, she 
sees that the clock above the entrance of the 
Kursaal points to three quarters past ten. In 
another fifteen minutes the ball will be over; let 
her sick heart in this, at least, find a shade of 
comfort. The fiddlers, even now, are tightening 
their strings preparatory to the final dance. 
What are her chances of a partner? she asks 
herself, ingeniously self-torturing, after the man- 
ner of the miserable. Wolfgang, Sir Christopher, 
thin-waisted, supercilious Baden officers—which 
among them all will come forward as the squire 
of the forlorn and draggled Cinderella, who is 
about to put in an appearance upon the scene? 

She walks boldly past the range of windows, 
makes her way in (readily enough, when people 
discover the dripping condition of her raiment), 
through the crowded vestibule, and enters the 
ballroom. The first figure her eyes light upon is 
Miss Vivash. The Beauty is talking with an air 
of confidence to Lady Pamela at the farther end 
of the saal. Wolfgang, looking pale and dis- 
turbed, stands apart, speaking to no one, near 
the door. 

He sees his pupil in an instant, and crosses 
over to her side. 

“Miss Dempster, my little Jeanne, this is a 
relief, indeed! . But you are cold” (whether the 
girl repulse him or not, he rests his hand on hers). 
“You must be drenched to the skin in that light 
frock of yours. What, in Gottes namen, have 
you been doing, child?” 

“I have been taking a lesson,” answers 
Jeanne, with a mighty effort, keeping her voice 
from quivering. “There are a few things to 
learn in the world, you know, sir, besides Euclid 
and Latin verbs.” 
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Wolfgang looks at her with unsmiling lips, 
with grave, mistrustful eyes. 

“ A singular kind of lesson that has kept you 
out in such weather, at such an hour of the night 
as this, and alone!” 

“ And suppose I was not alone?” she answers 
curtly. “Suppose, until half an hour ago, that 
Sir Christopher Marlowe was good enough to be 
my companion ?” 

“Sir Christopher!” repeats Wolfgang, glanc- 
ing across the room at the Bond Street perfec- 
tions of the little London dandy; “why, Sir 
Christopher Marlowe would melt away bodily in 
one of our Black Forest thunder-showers.” 

“When one is in pleasant society, Mr. Wolf- 
gang, the accidents of wind and rain may be for- 
gotten, as you, surely, ought to know.” 

Jeanne believes herself to speak with a toler- 
ably successful show of flippancy. Something, at 
any rate, in her tone or in her mention of Sir 
Christopher, produces an effect on Wolfgang. 

“ If Sir Christopher is ready to bear the blame, 
I, of course, may be silent,” he remarks, some- 
what coldly. “Otherwise, as I shall have to an- 
swer to Mademoiselle Ange to-morrow for your 
illness—” 

“Oh, my illness!” exclaims Jeanne, turning 
aside from him impatiently. “Do I look, the 
very least in the world, like a person who is 
going to be ill?” 

“You do not,” is Wolfgang’s reply; “you 
look like a person who is ill already. Your poor 
little pinched face is white as death, with a crim- 
son spot on either cheek; your eyes are glassy, 
your lips blue.” 

“What a seductive picture!” cries Jeanne, 
this time with a laugh ’twould go to your heart 
to hear. ‘“ Who will offer himself as my partner, 
I wonder, for the next dance? for I Aofe I shall 
dance it! I hope a day of such wild pleasure as 
this has been will wind up bravely!” 

“TI believe I am, or was, engaged, after a fash- 
ion,” Wolfgang remarks, after glancing at a pro- 
gramme that hangs suspended from his button- 
hole. “ But, if you will accept me, Miss Demp- 
ster, I am ready to forswear myself. You and I 
have never danced together, have we?” 

“No, we have had the good fortune hitherto 
to find other partners,” Jeanne answers bitterly. 
“Tt would be rather late in the day to mend now. 
Besides, sir, why should my conscience be made 
to bear the guilt of your perjuries ?” 

A glow of telltale indignation suffuses her 
face, her lips tremble. As Wolfgang watches 
her steadily, the dawning of some new, not un- 
welcome truth seems to break upon him. 

“If I am ready to bear the guilt myself,” he 
whispers, “ will you dance with me? It is never 
too late in the day to return to one’s first—” 


The sentence, unhappily for Jeanne’s peace, 
remains a fragment. At this instant a suppliant 
for her hand, a victim to her drenched and mer- 
maid charms, crosses the room, and with figure 
bent at an acute right angle, with hands stiffly 
glued down to his sides, stands, after the manner 
of academy-taught cavaliers, before her. 

“Kann ich die Ehre haben ”—so in a sepul- 
chral voice he addresses her—‘“ Kann ich die 
Ehre haben, Gniadiges Fraulein?” 

The new-comer is an immensely tall, conspicu- 
ously ugly university student, distantly known, 
by reason of his kinship with the Katzenellen- 
bogen family, to Jeanne and Ange; a Herr Graf 
possessing Tittel ohne Mittel, like most of the 
Schwarzwald nobles, and of lineage too high, of 
prejudices too stiff, to seek partners among the 
rosy-cheeked dourgeozs daughters of Freiburg or 
Miihlheim. Three or four tolerably recent duel- 
slashes traverse his cadaverous face; his flaxen 
hair—long and parted down the center of his 
head, like the hair of Ary Scheffer’s heroes—is 
drawn tightly behind his ears. He affects black 
gloves, too long in the fingers; shows an untold 
length of throat; wears Lord Byron collars, a 
white cravat, a cutaway riding-coat, and spurs ! 

And Jeanne turns shortly aside from Wolf- 
gang. With her passion-strung heart just pre- 
pared to overflow and relent, she smiles upon 
this saber-slashed apparition as though he were 
a creature of light, rests her head with a little 
willing gesture on his arm, and resigns herself 
for the remainder of the evening to his guid- 
ance! 

Lenore’s Death Galop is the music chosen for 
the final dance: wildest, eeriest strains that ever 
entered into the heart of German composer to 
weave. The student glides an arm around 
Jeanne’s wet waist, he shakes back his lint-white 
locks, holds his head aloft, extends his left hand 
horizontally in space, and in another moment 
they are off. One glimpse the girl catches of her 
master’s grave face as he watches them depart ; 
one glimpse she has of Vivian, looking on at the 
little scene with chill composure, with half-closed, 
indifferent eyes ; and then until the galop is fin- 
ished, during the space of a dozen or more mad 
minutes, she sees no more. 

The Bohemian bandsmen play quick, even ac- 
cording to their national ideas of dancing speed. 
The strides of the specter student outstrip their 
strains. Once only in Jeanne Dempster’s life be- 
fore has she experienced such velocity—once, at 
the age of seven, when her nurse allowed her the 
supreme bliss of a whirl in a merry-go-round at 
Freiburg Fair. No matter that her limbs feel 
heavy, that her breath comes thick. Fast, faster, 
in her wet clothes, with jealous despair, cold and 
sick at her heart, she is borne : 
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“+ Und immer tweiter, bop, bop, bop! 
Ging’s fort, in faufenden Galopp.” 


The music is of the order styled descriptive. 
To Jeanne’s overwrought vision it seems that she 
is actually following the death-ride of Lost Le- 
nore. The “Rapp Rapp” of the ghostly cock- 
crowing, the hurras of fleshless Wilhelm, the 
“Hu Hu” of the pursuing skeletons—she hears 
them all; now shiveringly low, now wildly 
shrieked forth by the topmost notes of clarionets 
and horns. 

Not once does the long-limbed student pause 
for breath ! 

Quick ride the dead ; he follows their exam- 
ple. The plumed and ribboned haus-mutters 
who line the ballroom walls turn into charnel- 
crowds before Jeanne’s excited imagination. She 
feels faint! ‘She glances up in vain appeal to her 
partner ! 

He carries no scythe and hour-giass; the 
flesh as yet has not fallen from his bones, as it 
fell from Wilhelm’s, but his cadaverous complex- 
ion waxes paler and paler as they fly; the saber- 
wounds show ghastlier : 


“Und immer weiter, bop, bop, bop! 
Ging’s fort, in faufenden Galopp.”” 


Sick and reeling, Jeanne is kept on her legs to 
the last : when the final crash of fiddles has spent 
itself, is dropped, not like hapless Lenore into a 
living grave, but among a feather-bed group of 
dowagers on an ottoman, and there left to come 
back to consciousness as she may. 

Through all the future nightmare of her life, 
whenever her brain shall be in a condition to 
shape sinister memories into evil dreams, that 
Lenore galop, played by the Badenweiler band, 
danced with her specter-student partner, must, of 
a surety, come to the fore. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
EFFACED. 


To the mind of any legitimate heroine the 
propriety of falling ill must, at this point of Jeanne 
Dempster’s career, present itself. A recreant 
lover, a successful rival, a thunderstorm, and a 
wetting, are circumstances to which, about the 
end of the second volume, no heroine with a de- 
cent sense of the responsibilities of her position 
could fail to succumb. Will not the process of 
sickening fill a hundred pages, her convalescence 
another hundred, her last hours, or the lover’s 
reconciliation—according to whether the roman- 
tic taste of the hour inclines toward good or “ bad 
endings ”"—a third? 


Jeanne is emphatically not a heroine; no, not 
even the heroine proper of this little history ; and 
the sequel to her Badenweiler adventures is com- 
monplace, exceedingly. She awakes next morn- 
ing sound as a bell, in health, not an ache in head 
or limb, not an accelerated beat of the pulse, but 
with her voice gone. 

Elspeth, coming into the girl’s chamber, ac- 
cording to custom, soon after sunrise, is accosted 
with a “ Guten Morgen” hoarse as the utterance 
of a strangled raven, and summons Mamselle 
Ange, in haste, upon the scene. An inspection 
of Jeanne’s frock and shoes reveals the state in 
which she returned home last night from her 
day’s merry-making, and the sentence pronounced 
upon her is brief. She shall remain in her bed, 
drink Haferschleim, and take aconite globules 
until her voice returns; yes, although twenty 
private theatricals, although the home-coming of 
twenty Counts von Egmont, were imminent. 

“ Nearly all pulmonary disorders,” says Ange, 
oracularly, as though she were on the rostrum of 
a lecture-room, “ begin inthe throat. If Jeanne’s 
throat be not affected, her hoarseness must arise 
from the bronchia” (second only to her proficien- 
cy in matters doctrinal does Ange rate her own 
knowledge of the human frame), “if not from the 
bronchia, worse still, from the lungs.” In any 
case she shall remain prisoner, if refractory, be 
visited by the Herr Doctor Gregorius, from Frei- 


burg, and, as the Herr Doctor's first order would 


be to shut every window in the house, his second 
to pile the patient high in feather-bed counter- 
panes, and the third to make her swallow gal- 
lons of Lindenbluthen Thee, Jeanne obeys; not, 
perhaps, without a lurking curiosity as to the 
emotions that shall be awakened in the different 
members of the Egmont Incapables by her ab- 
sence. 

“ It is nothing catching—you give me your as- 
surance that it is going to be nothing catching ?” 
So, toward mid-day, she hears Vivian holding 
parley with Ange outside the door. “ Of course, 
if one had even a suspicion of fever, or diphthe- 
ria, or anything of the kind, it would be right to 
have the girl removed out of the house at once. 
Nothing in the world I have such a horror of as 
contagion. Now, I do rely on you—I may ven- 
ture in with safety?” 

And, holding a handkerchief saturated with 
essences to her nose, the Beauty enters the room, 
seats herself gingerly at about a foot distant 
from the door, and desires that both the windows 
may be set open in order to insure a draught 
above the patient’s head. 

If little Jeanne were suffering from plague, 
pestilence, and famine combined, Miss Vivash 
could not show more prompt and tender solici- 
tude—for her own safety! 
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“T hear, through Evans, you have lost your 
voice, Jeanne, and really you might have had a 
little more consideration, as I had agreed to your 
attempting a leading part! A radical change of 
characters will be the only measure open to us. 
Now, do you mean to tell me you can not speak 
at all?” 

Faintly Jeanne tries to answer that she sup- 
poses, if she take very good care of herself, that 
she may get her voice back by to-morrow, grow- 
ing exceedingly hot and red as she makes the 
effort. 

Vivian recedes hastily in the direction of the 
door. 

“To me you appear feverish, disagreeably 
feverish; the same kind of red, swollen look 
round the eyes that you had last night when you 
were dancing. I do hope I am running no risk 
in coming here, the medical men all declare that 
I have such an exquisitely sympathetic organiza- 
tion; ‘sensitive as iodine to light,’ the great Sir 
Leo Smith has been known to say of me! Are 
you sure you have had the common childish com- 
plaints—measles, nettle-rash, whooping-cough ? ” 

“T have never had smad//-fox,” gasps Jeanne, 
hoarsely ; and yet with sufficient malicious dis- 
tinctness to make the color fade from Beauty’s 
cheek, 

“ Small-pox! Horrors!” she ejaculates, gath- 
ering her skirts around her with a gesture of af- 
fright. 

“Small - pox! Fiddlesticks!” cries Ange, 
crossing over to the girl’s pillow. “ Jeanne was 
vaccinated when she first came under my care as 
a baby, and again at fourteen. Not that revac- 
cination is much of a protection from the disease. 
I recollect a laundry-maid of my dear mother’s 
dying of it, who had been vaccinated regularly 
(or who said she had, for sad things were found 
out afterward as to her character, and we knew 
her to be unreliable about the starch) every seven 
years. If you are frightened at these things, 
Miss Vivash, you go the straightest road toward 
catching them. Every one remembers about the 
prisoners and the cholera-beds, though J call it 
murder! Cause of science or no, such an ex- 
periment should never have been made in a Chris- 
tian country; and, as to Jeanne’s illness, why, 
her temperature is normal ; feel her hand, if you 
want to convince yourself how much fever the 
child has about her.” 

Miss Vivash does not avail herself of this 
offer. She continues on the extreme edge of her 
chair, ready if need be for instant flight. She 
watches the patient’s face in silence. Something 
in Jeanne’s expression would seem, after a time, 
to reassure her. 

“Of course, we shall have to arrive at a de- 
cision one way or the other,” she observes, with 


meaning. “That is what I came here to tell 
you. The theatricals are fixed for Saturday, to- 
morrow. Will you be well enough to take your 
part, or will you not?” 

Jeanne whispers to Ange, who repeats aloud, 
for Vivian’s benefit, that she hopes to take her 
part if she gets her voice back sufficiently. 

“ Oh, but ‘ifs’ and ‘ hopes’ don’t do in emer- 
gencies of this kind,” interrupts Vivian coolly. 
“ You must decide positively, and at once, wheth- 
er you will have voice enough to act or not. Mr. 
Wolfgang comes over to a dress rehearsal this 
evening.” Jeanne feels the pale eyes rest on her 
with cruel significance at mention of the master’s 
name. “If Laura does not choose to put in an 
appearance, I as stage-manager must decide 
what shall be done in Laura’s absence.” 

“TI think it would be generous—I think you 
might fairly give me four-and-twenty hours’ 
grace,” utters Jeanne, with an effort. (Ange, just 
at this moment, has been called out of the room 
by Elspeth on kitchen-business, leaving the poor 
child to confront her enemy alone.) “I got hoarse 
last winter, I remember, after the New-Year’s 
Philharmonic Concert, and it went off after twen- 
ty-four hours, and—” 

“ And if ‘it’ does not go off? If ‘it’ turns, 
as I more than suspect will be the case, to some- 
thing horrible and dangerous, what then? Do 
you suppose that a substitute can be found, pro- 
grammes changed, dresses made up, at the last 
moment? Remember the hundred and fifty 
guests, and the twenty pairs of chickens,” says 
Vivian, playfully ; “ remember the salmon from 
Geneva, and the pies from Strasburg, and the 
thunder in the air! With all the dramatic abili- 
ty in the world you can not act two parts at 
once, my dear, the interesting invalid and the 
Maid of Honor, as well. It is for you to decide 
which you prefer!” 

“Tam not an invalid,” gasps Jeanne, grow- 
ing hoarser and hoarser; “I am not interesting, 
to myself or anybody else, and I do not mean to 
break up the theatricals. I mean to get back my 
voice, and act, and—” 

“Well, as far as breaking up the theatricals 
goes,” interrupts Beauty—*“ you don’t mind my 
speaking quite plainly? I thought not—as far 
as breaking up the theatricals goes, nothing 
would conduce more to our success than for 
Lady Pamela, as I said from the first, to take 
the Maid of Honor. Your dress could be made 
to fit her—I presume you meant to wear the 
costume you put on one night for our edifica- 
tion ?—and Sir Christopher would take the part 
of Laura, a/¢as the Count Cesario.” 

“ Sir Christopher would take the part of 
Laura!” repeats little Jeanne, raising herself up 
on her elbows in her amazement. 
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“Yes. Capital proposal, is it not? Sir Chris- 
topher is quite too irresistible dressed as a girl— 
female characters are his forte. He would bring 
the house down with every word, and mock flir- 
tation between him and Lady Pamela, when 
Laura has disguised herself in male attire, would 
have a piquancy. I more than half regret, posi- 
tively, that I did not keep Giulia for myself. 
This would only leave the part of the Grand 
Chamberlain vacant. Very likely Mr.—Mr.— 
what is the Freiburg teaching-man’s name ?— 
Wolfgang might find some one among his pupils 
to take it?” 

At this mention of Wolfgang, at the inten- 
tionally impertinent hesitation with which his 
name is drawled forth, Jeanne’s cheeks flame. 
She starts up in her bed, she looks at Miss Vi- 
vash fixedly. 

“It is a thousand pities for himself that the 
Freiburg teaching-man ever had anything to do 
with us or our theatricals!” so she breaks forth, 
indignation, for the moment, lending her voice a 
certain husky strength. 

“Oh, come, come, this will never do; you are 
working yourself into a fever,” interrupts Vivian, 
rising languidly, and with a manner implying 
that the argument remains with her. “ Drink 
plenty of water-gruel, my dear, or whatever para- 
phrase of water-gruel exists in Teuton land, keep 
yourself cool and collected, and be quite sure we 
will arrange everything for the best. Remember 
the adage of the nursery : ‘ Master Jacky can not 
eat the cake and have it.’” (This is discharged 
as a parting shot ere she quits the room.) “You 
would run about the wet gardens, yesterday, 
rehearsing zagénue scenes with Sir Christopher 
(burning your fingers, as your master sagely fore- 
warned you). You would overdance yourself 
with Byronic saber-scarred German nobles, and 
to-day comes retribution. .So are our pleasant 
sins ever paid for. Champagne may triumph 
over night. Repentance and soda-water prevail 
in the morning.” 

The Beauty’s tone betrays more undisguised 
active rancor than usual; at which, in her igno- 
rance, Jeanne marvels, Can it be that Vivian 
holds her last night’s triumph incomplete? that 
Wolfgang, although vanquished, did not yield 
the full measure of incense which her slakeless 
thirst for conquest craves after? Does the acri- 
mony of tongue betray some lurking sense of 
failure — failure whereof, rightly or wrongly, 
she holds Jeanne’s insignificant self to be the 
cause ? 

Ample leisure has Jeanne Dempster for medi- 
tation ere this weary July day be done. Sick 


and impatient at heart, she watches the sun creep 
inch by inch along her chamber-wall; she hears 
the lagging hours strike drowsily on St. Ulrich’s 


clock ; she listens to the trickling of the trout- 
stream, the wail of the wood-doves, the soughing 
of the forests. Alas! and for the first time since 
she was born, sunshine palls upon her; the 
sounds of stream and forest have lost their tune. 
For the first time she realizes the meaning of 
life, as the old, the sick, the sorry—the whole 
army of martyrs, in countless thousands—are 
obliged to know and to bear it! Is this one day’s 
forced inaction a fitting prelude to the long list 
of days to come? Does this sudden distaste of 
sweet, familiar joys accurately strike the key-note 
of the future that lies before her? 

She will not become as Mamselle Ange is! 
The blood of a keener-strung race, the moral 
fiber of a more restless generation, are in her. 
She will not tone down to a cheerful, garrulous 
state of vegetation—the flavor of raspberry vine- 
gar, or the clearness of calves’-feet jelly for a 
high-water mark of duty; a game of six-and- 
sixty, a gossip “ behind the stove” with the Frau 
Pastor for pleasure. 

Neither will she be as one of the Frauleins 
Katzenellenbogen! Pinched spinsters, who, af- 
ter sighing through a sentimental youth, console 
themselves as they go down the gray slopes of 
middle age with the remembrance of their father’s 
sixteen quarterings of nobility; with the half- 
yearly attendance at Residenz /evées ; with tor- 
turing an unhappy white slave, their dame de 
compagnie ; with lapdogs; Viennese’ sugar- 
plums ; provincial scandal, and French novels. 

As she has sown, or rather, as the iron hand 
of circumstances has sown for her, so shall she 
reap. Seventeen years of a child’s automatic 
contentment, a few summer weeks of awaken- 
ing, a little reading of Heine’s verse, a few brief 
passionate hopes, some poignant hours or days 
of pain, and then—all over! To satisfy a co- 
quette’s caprice, happiness torn roughly out of 
her grasp ; fifty or sixty loveless years—centuries, 
to the hot, onward-looking spirit of youth—to be 
existed through ! 

Jeanne exists through the prelude, through 
the interminable stretch of July hours, as best 
she can. Evening brings her a faintly brighten- 
ing prospect of release. Her hoarseness abates ; 
her voice begins to strengthen. Not Ange’s 
threats of the Herr Gregorius, not Miss Vivash, 
not fate itself, shall hinder her from taking her 
part in the theatricals, if this improvement last. 
Her heart may be droken ; she will wear her 
brocaded silk, her Valencia lace above the frag- 
ments; will cover the traces of tears with rouge 
and rice-powder, will show a brave front before 
Wolfgang, before Vivian, before the whole world, 
to the last. 

So Jeanne tells herself: reckoning without 
an influence more potent than the Herr Doctor’s 
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prescription, mightier far than the sneers of 
Beauty, or than the irony of Fate! 

“Mr. Wolfgang thinks that we have recast 
the piece to admiration,” cries Lady Pamela, 
bursting unceremoniously into the girl’s room, a 
little after sunset. ‘We have been running it all 
over without you, Jeanne, and we are just going 
to light the foot-lights, if they will light, and be- 
gin the dress rehearsal, now. You don’t hear 
our voices, 1 hope? That is right. It would be 
such a sin to disturb you. My dear child, I wish 
you could see us! Sir Christopher as Laura, 
alias Cesario, is inimitable. I give up my Hes- 
sians to him without a sigh, the more readily, 
perhaps, when I remember that sweet little Aou- 
dré dress of yours! You will let me run away 
with it now, won’t you? Too short in the 
skirts?” (This, as poor Jeanne attempts to put 
in a feeble protest.) ‘Oh, ankles will not matter 
for rehearsal, and Evans can add a flounce to- 
morrow, if strictly necessary. I suppose I shall 
find it all in the wardrobe, yonder?” 

And ere Jeanne can collect herself sufficiently 
for resistance, the costume of the village Mar- 
chioness, carefully laid ready, with every adjunct 
of lace and furbelow and ribbon, is in Lady Pa- 
mela’s hands. 

“Pink and azure! Not quite the colors for 
an zngénue of nine-and-twenty. However, I 
must trust to bistre for my downcast eyelids, 
and to carmine for my modesty. It seems a 
shame, I must say, child” (testing a knot of rib- 
bon against her complexion), “a crying shame 
that you should have none of the fun. But one 
must think of the guests, and the supper, and 
the programmes. There will be only just time, 
if we send to Baden to-night, to get the names 
altered. As Mr. Wolfgang says, it is one of 
those things that can not be left an open ques- 
tion.” 

“As Mr. Wolfgang says?” repeats Jeanne, 
feeling her powers of utterance growing stronger 
and stronger. ‘“ Mr. Wolfgang is extremely good 
to interest himself in my concerns, and I have no 
doubt his recasting of the piece is admirable. 
But I mean to act my part. I mean to wear my 
dress. I mean my name to remain where it 
stands in the programme.” 

With the close of each firm, staccatoed sen- 
tence, Lady Pamela’s face falls lower and lower. 
She is as generous, as little selfish, as the blood 
that runs in her veins will allow. But the blood 
runs there. Grapes must no man ask from 
thistles, nor pretty feeling more durable than 
powder on the wing of a butterfly from Lord 
Vauxhall’s granddaughter. Would not poor 
Lady Pamela, with her half-cynical, half-pathetic 
outspokenness, be herself the first to tell you so? 
Hard, doubtless, for a child of Jeanne’s age to 


forego promised pleasure; but life altogether 
(who knows it better than Lady Pamela Law- 
less ?) has a trick of being hard on most of us, 
and, if none piped while others wept, where were 
a good two thirds or more of the world’s cheeri- 
est piping ? 

“You think, really and truly, that there is a 
chance of your being well enough to act by to- 
morrow? I understood from Miss Vivash—” 
she is beginning— 

“There is every chance of my being well by 
to-morrow,” interrupts Jeanne; “the more so as 
I am just as well as I ever was—my hoarseness, 
even, gone—at this moment. As to Miss Vi- 
vash,” she continues hotly, “Schloss Egmont, 
as yet, is not under Miss Vivash’s rule. 
am I!” 

Lady Pamela tosses down Jeanne’s brocades 
and laces on the nearest chair that comes to her 
hand. 

“Then the theatricals, to my mind, had best 
be given up,” she exclaims, with considerable 
ill humor; “ just as we had every prospect, too, 
of assured success— The scenes between Sir 
Christopher and myself would be perfect, natu- 
rally! Kit Marlowe and I have been acting to- 
gether all our lives—and, as Mr. Wolfgang says, 
the play, as art, is a vast deal better with the 
Grand Chamberlain struck out. But, of course, 
if people are determined, they are determined.” 

Jeanne does not contradict this profound 
aphorism. A feeling deeper than balked van- 
ity, sharper than regret over a few hours’ frus- 
trated pleasure, holds her dumb. 

Taking the girl’s silence as a hopeful earnest 
of coming surrender, Lady Pamela runs on volu- 
bly: 

“I am quite as disappointed for you as you 
can be for yourself. You would make a delight- 
ful little Maid of Honor, in your patches and 
powder—although a trifle grave, perhaps ! a char- 
acter in one of the Tyrolese Passion plays might 
suit your coloring better—and if you like to wear 
your dress for the dances afterward, I don’t mind 
giving it up to youa bit. (Indeed, I more than 
suspect I look better in my own crimson and sil- 
ver.) A heavenly notion, is it not, of utilizing 
Evans? Oh, I forgot, you were not present at 
the conclave. Mr. Wolfgang deserves the whole 
credit of the idea. The Grand Chamberlain is 
to be effaced bodily, my dear, and Evans intro- 
duced, as a dumb crambo page, to bow us all in 
and off the scene. We thought you would not 
care for a page’s dress—doublet, and hose, etc. 
No, Mamselle Ange was sure you would not. 
So Mr. Wolfgang suggested Evans—Evans, amid 
whose manifold faults that of ultra-prudishness 
can not be reckoned.” 

“ I—I think I begin to see how matters stand,” 


Neither . 
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remarks Jeanne, after a minute’s reflection, a min- 
ute during which months, years of pain seem, 
prospectively, to cast their shadows across her 
heart. “It was Mr. Wolfgang’s idea, you say, 
that the Grand Chamberlain’s part should be 
struck out. From Mr. Wolfgang, also, came the 
suggestion, no doubt, that my name should be 
effaced from the programme ?” 

Lady Pamela draws forth a folded slip of pa- 
per from her waist-belt. 

“A tender billet-doux, of which Mr. Woif- 
gang asked me to be the bearer—nay, never turn 
so red, child, I can be discreet on occasion—let 
alone that the billet is written in an unknown 
tongue! Mr. Wolfgang feels sure, he says, that 
. the missive will put an end to all our difficulties.” 

And this is what the missive contains ; two 
lines written, in German, in the rapid, firm hand 
Jeanne knows so well : 


“My LITTLE PuPIL: Do me a favor—the 
second favor I have asked of you—give up your 


part in the theatricals. 
“ WOLFGANG,” 


“Well!” cries Lady Pamela, with scarcely 
veiled impatience. “ What is your ultimatum? 
Is Evans to make her appearance in hose and 
doublet, or—” 

“You will do as you like—let Mr. Wolf- 
gang and Miss Vivash decide everything as they 
choose,” cries Jeanne with a firm lip, a steady 
color. “ The play will go on better without me, 
and I—am only too glad to be a spectator, not 
an actor.” 

“ And I may really take possession of your 
dress?” cries Lady Pamela with tardy com- 
punction, but suiting the action to the word. 
“T vow this is all too bad. If it were not for 
my sense of honesty toward the public, I should 
be tempted to scratch my own name too. Bro- 
caded petticoat, bodice, fan! Yes” (examining 
her borrowed plumes critically), “ all the materi- 
als are here, and the only item wanting will be a 
face of seventeen to set them off. A pity you 
could not lend me that as well, Jeanne! A face 
of seventeen, and the heart that belongs to it.” 

“You would pretty soon find that you had 
the worst of the bargain,” answers Jeanne 
Dempster sorrowfully. 


—_—+— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IM WALD. 
SATURDAY comes, and Schloss Egmont, 


from morn till dusk, is astir with feverish prep- 
aration. 


Mamselle Ange’s faculties, like those of a 
general in battle, seem to quicken, her percep- 
tions to clear, under the pressure of immediate 
action. She remembers her own orders for at 
least five minutes at a time; keeps her keys in 
her basket, keeps her cap on her head ; and, ably 
seconded by the Frau Pastor Meyer, contrives 
ubiquitously to render miserable the life of every 
serving person, male and female, throughout the 
Schloss. 

The London visitors, a hasty one o’clock meal 
swallowed, appear no more; so intent is each 
member of the Bernstein Incapables upon wigs, 
rouge, patches, false eyebrows, paste diamonds, 
and sentiments to correspond! Mistress Evans 
haunts the staircases in picturesque disarray— 
Mistress Evans, amid whose manifold faults that 
of ultra-prudishness can not be reckoned—with 
pinching-irons, perukes, plumes, Hessians, and 
other theatrical properties in her hand. Inces- 
sant hammering resounds from the saal, where 
the village carpenters, tardy to the last, bestow 
final touches on footlights, slips, and drop-scenes. 
A rich dramatic flavor of oil and sawdust, inten- 
sified by culinary whiffs from kitchen and larder, 
fills the atmosphere. 

As evening approaches, the avenue leading to 
the Schloss begins to fill with working-people ; 
the women in their Sonntagschleife, holiday pet- 
ticoats, smart kerchiefs, full white sleeves and 
silver jewelry; the men in gayly buttoned jack- 
ets, slouched felt hats, and long plush waistcoats, 
a la Grandison. Grave are they all of demeanor, 
silent, dignified, as the guests of a court concert. 

“ A stone-mason’s bill can make poor amends 
for a broken heart.” 

. ... The Black Forest peasant is by na- 
ture stolid, a human creature chary of speech— 
save at rare vinous intervals—reticent of memory. 
And the story of Wendolin’s Malva has long been 
a household word throughout the district. Paul 
von Egmont will receive welcome to his father’s 
house, among his own people. The sunshine of 
a dozen Julys has not effaced from men’s memo- 
ries the winter morning when Paul von Egmont’s 
sweetheart was laid to rest among new-fallen 
snows—not whiter than the ‘maiden’s own fair 
name—in St. Ulrich’s churchyard. 

And Jeanne—how fares it with her ? 

Alone, among the festive preparations, is 
Jeanne Dempster, dull, unexpectant, a specta- 
tor, not an actor in the play. She helps, with 
mechanical show of interest, as long as her help 
is wanted ; assists the Frau Pastor in garnishing 
the supper-table with flowers; writes out the 
tickets for the cloak-room ; is called upon, more 
than once, to aid Mistress Evans in her green- 
room labors. A tuck must be run here; some 
plaits are wanted there. As she, Jeanne, is not 
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going to act, surely she would find it an amuse- 
ment to take in hand the crimping of Beauty’s 
wig, to play prompter while Kit Marlowe and 
Lady Pamela run over one or two of their most 
telling love-scenes? And then there are the pro- 
grammes. As the Ugly Duckling has no part 
to rehearse, no details of dress upon her con- 
science, would she kindly affix pencils to one 
hundred and fifty pink programmes, with ribbon 
—and neatly ? 

Only when the sun has begun to sink is 
Jeanne free to steal out to the Wald, sharer of 
her childish joys, confidant, during the past sum- 
mer weeks, of sweetest, most golden, most falla- 
cious dreams. Alas! and the Wald comforts 
her not. We receive from Nature as much as we 
bring to her ; ounce for ounce. Nature gives back 
faithfully; she does not modify our moods. 
Jeanne Dempster has, hitherto, been content to 
live without horizons. The environment of pine- 
girt mountains, the bounded vistas of closely 
columned forest have brought to her, as they 
bring to every true child of the Wald, a sense of 
liberty rather than imprisonment. In this hour, 
her feverish heart yearns for a wider outlook, a 
freer breathing-space. Taught by the same in- 
stinct that informed Doctor Johnson’s “ Rasse- 
las,” she feels that she needs more than the 
Schwarzwald can yield ; would fain overstep the 
Blauen tops and enter upon a world alien to 
Schloss Egmont, uncolored by her personal hopes 
and disappointments. 

The village Kirchhof, with its pair of giant 
yews, its crowd of low black crosses, stands on 
a sandy mound among the fir-woods. From the 
steps of the little Chapel of the Dead you may 
see the blue Vosges Mountains above the Rhine 
plain, may even, in fair weather, catch a glimpse 
of white-gleaming Strasburg Cathedral spires. 
Thither Jeanne makes her way; her face down- 
bent, her step slow and unelastic. Late summer 
though it be, the Wald orchestra is not dumb. 
Although their second broods are on the wing, 
the ousel and goldhammer pipe a blithe duet ; 
the woodpecker taps his castanet accompaniment 
on the branches; at intervals the crake calls 
softly from a neighboring patch of yellowing 
corn. 

Jeanne bethinks her of the July evenings, 
years ago, when she and blind Lottchen held it 
a kind of holiday pleasure to visit the church- 
yard, their small arms laden with flowers for the 
grave of Wendolin’s Malva. Lottchen’s sympa- 
thy, she remembers, would on these occasions 
flow forth without let or hindrance. In her own 
mind, there lurked, ever, a certain tinge of pity- 
ing contempt for the fate of Paul von Egmont’s 
sweetheart. With a child’s healthy skepticism 
she used to doubt the wisdom of dying (merely 


because one lover proved recreant) in a world so 
full of potential lovers as this! The philosophy 
of the grave, the excellence of lying at rest, un- 
touched by praise or blame, by truth or infidelity, 
come home to her to-day. 

“Whoever smells a churchyard flower,” so 
runs a legend of the Schwarzwald, “shall die 
within the year.” 

Jeanne has stood long beside the sleeping- 
place of Malva and of Lottchen—the echoless 
solitude, the golden white sky, the faint cold 
odor from the grave-gardens seeming to bring to 
her a kind of peace—when suddenly the words 
of the legend run through her heart. 

A spray of rosemary is still in blossom above 
poor Malva’s head. She stretches forth her hand 
to pluck it—her fingers touch the stem—she 
hesitates, shivers. 

“Jeanne!” A man’s voice at a little dis- 
tance calls to her—a voice, low though it be, 
which arrests her arm, which hurries back the 
blood-hue to her cheek. 

She turns languidly ; with faint limbs moves 
a dozen paces away from Malva’s grave, and 
finds herself face to face with Wolfgang. 

“ The air grows chill here,” says the master, 
taking her reluctant hand in his. The cross 
above the chapel’s roof has in truth at this mo- 
ment gone from amber to gray. “On the heights 
among the Zauberfelsen we shall find ourselves 
in sunshine for another half hour at least, and 
half an hour’s sunshine is something worth add- 
ing to one’s life. Come.” 

He keeps possession of Jeanne’s hand; he 
leads her as one would lead a child forth from 
the graveyard. A few minutes’ climbing brings 
them to the Zauberfelsen—three or four huge 
granite bowlders bedded among bracken and 
mosses in the hillside, and upon which, through 
an oblique clearing in the forests, the crimson 
level sun streams full. 

“T came up to you just in time,” the master 
whispers, after a silence. ‘“ Have you lived all 
these years in the Schwarzwald without learning 
the fate in store for those who pluck a graveyard 
flower?” 

“ Not half a bad fate,” answers Jeanne, hur- 
riedly, “if the legend were but true! Unfor- 
tunately, my faith is lukewarm. I do not believe 
that death can be wooed and our troubles ended 
by so easy a means as breaking a sprig of rose- 
mary.” 

“ And what reason have you for talking of 
trouble—for spending the goldenest hour of the 
twenty-four among the dead? At my age,” says 
the master, “ every day is an anniversary, a fitting 
occasion for sad remembrance—a day of forced 
rejoicing like this most of all. But you, little 
Jeanne, what made you choose the evening of 
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Von Egmont’s return for visiting Aer grave who 
lies below us there?” 

“I chose because there was no joyfuller thing 
for me to do,” is Jeanne’s answer. “No one 
wants me in Schloss Egmont. I have no place 
in the merry-making. And my visit to Wendo- 
lin’s Malva has done me good,” she adds, with 
an effort. “It has reminded me that sorrowful 
lives come to an end, ‘that even the weariest 
river '"—you taught me that line once, sir; you 
were jealous, you said, that Heine had not writ- 
ten it—‘ that even the weariest river winds some- 
where safe to the sea.’” 

Her deep eyes fill, the wild-rose color dies 
from out her delicate cheeks. 

“ Jeanne, my child,” says Wolfgang, stealing 
his arm around the girl’s slight shoulder, “am 
not I your friend? Are you so changed by asso- 
ciation with smart people, by stories of ‘silks 
and scandals,’ of court balls and Twickenham 
dinners, as to count my friendship for nothing?” 

“ Friendship,” she repeats, with drooping lids, 
with lips over-ready to surrender. “Ah, Herr 
Wolfgang, if I could think, could believe—” 
Then the scene of which she was an unwilling 
witness at Badenweiler thrills through her brain ; 
she turns upon him with an abrupt flash of in- 
dignation. “But you have not the right to speak 
to me like this. No, sir, you have not the right! 
You can not, honestly, be Miss Vivash’s suitor 
one day, and the next—” 

“TI have never been Miss Vivash’s suitor,” in- 
terrupts Wolfgang firmly, “and never shall be 
while she and I inhabit the same planet. Through 
blind accident, a mischievous caprice of Paul von 
Egmont’s sister, I have been thrown into Miss 
Vivash’s society. I have not once forgotten, I 
hope, the distance that lies between us. As to 
being her suitor, Fraulein Jeanne, what could 
have put a notion so extravagant into your 
head?” 

“Your own language and hers,” answers 
Jeanne Dempster, unhesitatingly. ‘There shall 
be no more secrets, sir, between you and me. I 
will make full confession of the truth. The 
other night at Badenweiler, when you and Miss 
Vivash walked together under the veranda, I was 
there, hidden—and I heard all! It was scarcely 
my fault at first. You—you came upon me so 
suddenly I had not time to think about being 
honorable, and afterward I felt too miserable, too 
covered with shame, to show myself. Yes, and 
f heard all! Now, believe as badly of me as 
you choose.” 

Her head droops on her breast. She turns 
as though to leave him; but with kindly force 
Wolfgang’s arm holds her close. 

Ousel and goldhammer by now have piped 
themselves to rest; the wind sinks lower as the 


sun’s last beams fall round and yellow upon the 
fir-stems. It seems to Jeanne in this palpitating 
light, this tremulous stillness, as though Nature 
herself held her breath. 

“ You heard all.” The master’s voice comes 
to her as from a sweet, partially familiar world of 
dreams. “I half suspected as much when you 
told me in the ballroom that you would not bear 
the weight of my perjuries on your soul. You 
heard all, and I have nothing more to add, for 
you know—that I love you! It was forced on 
me,” he goes on, like one who would fain settle 
some moot point of conscience with himself, “to 
take Miss Vivash into my confidence. She showed 
a good-natured interest in my prospects, and our 
talk so shaped itself that I had no choice but to 
speak to her of my hopes—my hopes of winning 
Jeanne Dempster’s heart. If you heard all, child, 
you must know that Miss Vivash’s forecasts as 
to my fate were unfavorable. Was she right” 
(and the tremble of strong emotion is in Wolf- 
gang’s voice), “or was 1?” 

But Jeanne answers not. In thought she 
passes again through that hour’s physical torture 
when she believed Wolfgang to be false. She 
sees the error into which blinded jealousy be- 
trayed her; realizes, with rapture so keen as to 
be wellnigh pain, that she has not, has never had, 
a rival in his affection. 

“ If—if you care for me a very little, you have 
found a strange way, during the past week, of 
showing your regard, Herr Wolfgang.” 

“ I] might make a like remark, Miss Dempster. 
Oh, the lonely walks with Sir Christopher (that 
first walk, on the night of his arrival, not forgot- 
ten), the dances with Sir Christopher, the pretty 
speeches from Sir Christopher, that I have been 
forced to endure !” 

She turns aside ; the consciousness of a heart 
stirred by new instincts painting her face. 

“May not Sir Christopher Marlowe have 
taken pity on me because he saw that I was neg- 
lected ?” 

“ And is there not some English saying about 
pity being near akin to love?” 

“As much love as Sir Christopher can give 
belongs to Lady Pamela Lawless!” cries Jeanne, 
with a deeper blush. It will be long before the 
scene under the dripping Badenweiler lime-trees 
ceases to occasion her some retrospective twinges 
of remorse. “ Whatever my sins have been in 
the past, they are punished, and by you, sir. Is 
not my name effaced from the theatricals ? 
Have you not refused to play Leoni to my Giu- 
lia?” 

The master takes her in his arms. During a 
few quick breaths he holds her close, as though 
pausing, with epicurean hesitation, on the brink 
of his own happiness. Then he kisses her. 
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“ As we are making a clean confession,” he 
says presently, “I had better let mine be com- 
plete. I am inveterately suspicious by tempera- 
ment, jealous as a Spaniard—as well prepare you 
betimes for the future that is in store for you! 
I grudged that the eyes of a hundred strangers 
should see my little Jeanne, rouged, travestied, 
making equivocal love-speeches before the foot- 
lights. To women of the world, great ladies, 
reigning beauties, such an exhibition,” says Wolf- 
gang, “comes in the natural order of things. 
For you I would have none of it—that much I 
determined on the evening when a certain sim- 
ple heart first awoke to vanity, mein Fraulein, in 
the moment when I first saw a little figure I 
love, patched and powdered and painted, in Kit 
Marlowe’s arms. The rest of us will go through 
our parts to admiration, untroubled, certainly, by 
any foolish diffidence, and you will put on your 
muslin frock and coral beads—yes, I will take no 
refusal about those coral beads—sit, Griselda- 
fashion, in a corner, and listen to our plaudits.” 

“And not dance throughout the evening, of 
course, sir? Say ‘ No,’ even if Count Paul should 
invite me to be his partner?” 

“Even if Count Paul should invite you!” 
repeats Wolfgang, with a smile, repressed, ere 
Jeanne has had time to suspect its import. “ Ay, 
there will be the crucial temptation. How, if 
Count Paul should offer himself—not as your 
partner in a waltz only? Howif he should place 
Schloss Egmont and all belonging to it, Count 
Paul included, at your feet ?” 

“Schloss Egmont and all belonging to it will 
be offered to Miss Vivash,” says Jeanne, not 
without a certain wistfulness. “Count Paul, we 
know, is a passionate worshiper of beauty, and I 
—although Mr. Wolfgang is good enough to care 
for me a little—I have red hair and freckles and 
thin arms, and might sit as a model, so says Miss 
Vivash, in the Great Art School of Ugliness. Do 
you suppose Count Paul would even look at me 
in her presence?” 

“Hard to prognosticate. Paul von Egmont, 
like all his race, is of an unreliable, many-sided 
temperament. Although his artistic sense may 
have been led captive by a full-cut mouth, a 
sweep of throat (and such charms will pose for 
you in Rome, I am told, at five lire the hour), 
who shall say that the fellow is not true at heart 
to his boyish ideal, that he may not wish to take 
up his life and the best inspiration for art at the 
point where he was faithless to both more than 
a dozen years ago? Little Jeanne,” says Wolf- 
gang, earnestly, “would you have strength to 
withstand the temptation, did it arrive? On one 
side, a position, name, competence ; on the oth- 
er—” 

But Jeanne’s arms are round the master’s 


neck; her dark eyes look up, with infinite ten- 
derness in their depths, to his. 

“For competence, for position, for all that 
Count Paul von Egmont has to offer, I care no- 
thing. Miss Vivash may have them, freely. She 
can not take from me the only riches, the only 
happiness I desire to possess.” 

Her voice, her glance might set jealousy, even 
more inveterate than Wolfgang’s, at rest. 


—_—-——- 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BEAUTY’S CROWNING TRIUMPH. 


EIGHT o'clock has struck; the guests are 
assembled ; the curtain is in readiness to rise. 
But the places of honor, in the foremost row of 
“stalls,” remain unoccupied. Their High Trans- 
parencies, at the Residenz, have not even sent a 
gentleman-in-waiting to represent them. Paul 
von Egmont himself arrives not. 

Miss Vivash, an ideally lovely (stage) Duch- 
ess, in paste brilliants, satins, rouge, is not at the 
smallest pains to dissemble her ill humor from 
her fellow actors. Coquettes have existed, in 
poets’ brains, if nowhere else, who, on occasion, 
would pardon a man the injury they had wrought 
him. “Oft she rejects,” wrote Pope of his Be- 
linda, “ but never once offends.” From the ashes 
of each of Ninon’s discarded lovers, we read, 
arose, phcenix-like, a friend! The type is obso- 
lete. Modern beauty has her head too full of 
practical business interests to give heed to the 
finer niceties of generous sentiment. Pass be- 
yond the stage of concrete admiration, the stage 
of bracelets, bouquets, and opera-tickets ; escape 
with only a surface-wound or two, as Sir Chris- 
topher and Wolfgang have both escaped from 
Vivian’s hands, and she will feel such bitterness 
toward you as only foiled vanity, frustrated greed 
of conquest, can, in a nature of a certain caliber, 
engender. 

“If I could have foreseen that the thing was 
to end in a contemptible fiasco, I would have 
thrown up my part at the eleventh hour.” (Thus 
the Goddess, angrily pacing up and down the 
boards of the extemporized green-room.) “In- 
deed, I am by no means certain I shall not do 
so now.” 

“And our audience?” expostulates Wolf- 
gang. “The hundred and fifty spectators who, 
at this moment, await the rising of the curtain?” 

“An audience of dowds and boors!” (The 
body of the saal is filled with Grafs, Grafins, and 
barons—the whole collected High-well-borns of 
the district. The workmen and smaller bourgeois 
of St. Ulrich have, by Paul von Egmont’s orders, 
been admitted to the music-gallery.) “Of course, 
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if one were in a first-rate ¢roupe it would be dif- 
ferent. Even before a set of country bumpkins 
one might act, for the pleasure of acting. But 
with such a cast as ours |—” 

“Thanks for the implied compliment,” cries 
Sir Christopher, from the corner where he and 
Lady Pamela are contentedly rehearsing, or fore- 
stalling, their coming love-scenes. “The cakes 
are eaten, the ale is drunk, Miss Vivash. Still, I 
remember the day when you and I flattered our- 
selves on being two of the best amateur actors in 
London—or Leamington, which was it?” 

The Beauty’s pale eyes flash. It was in Leam- 
ington that Kit Marlowe, not one brief twelve- 
month ago, received the blow that should have 
been his death-wound. And Kit Marlowe is 
heart-whole already—nay, if a certain radiant 
look on Lady Pamela’s face speak true, is already 
far upon the road to another and a happier love. 

“A thousand pities the cast was changed,” 
she resumes, “ Little Jeanne’s classic pronuncia- 
tion would have appealed, charmingly, in her final 
speech to the gods, our critics. 

“*QOh, bray don’t do anything for mich! 
Apove all, matam, don’t get me a huspand.’” 

So Miss Vivash imitates, or believes she imi- 
tates, the slightly German accents of Jeanne 
Dempster’s voice. The color deepens on Wolf- 
gang's face; but self-control is the habit of his 
life, and he keeps his temper to admiration. 

“ Brava, Miss Vivash, brava! If Paul von 
Egmont have inherited the family proclivities, he 
will be a lover of all things dramatic, a judge of 
histrionic talent. Be sure he will appreciate your 
powers of mimicry to the full!” 

Even while Wolfgang speaks, the blast from 
a postilion’s horn reéchoes through the avenue ; 
the clang of horses’ hoofs, the rattling of wheels, 
stir in the court below. A couple of minutes 
later comes the sound of footsteps passing the 
green-room ; there is a creaking of hinges as the 
doors of the audience-saal are thrown open, and 
then—a hush! Paul von Egmont, if it be he, is 
welcomed to his father’s house with more state 
than enthusiasm. 

Lady Pamela and Vivian rush, with one ac- 
cord, from the green-room across the stage. 

“A faded-looking lad with well-cut clothes, 
a military order on his breast, an inch and a half 
of brain, and eyelids.” So exclaims Lady Pame- 
la, peeping cautiously between the folds of the 
curtain. “A couple of faded followers, all bows 
and scrapes, and yellow gloves and polished 
boots! Can ¢Azs be the careless Bohemian, the 
prodigal son, the picturesque heir of all the Von 
Egmonts !” 

“It is the young Prince, Ernest Waldemar,” 
cries Vivian, an inflection of newly-awakened 
eagerness in her voice. “He must have heard 


—the people at the Residenz must have heard— 
that / was to act. Don’t you remember Mr. 
Chodd’s wrath about him at the Derby? Prince 
Ernest was on Lord William Frederick's drag, 
and poor Samuel would not allow me— Oh” 
(breaking away from these reminiscences of the 
Chodd tragedy), “we must begin at once! now 
that his Highness is here, it would be in the 
worst possible taste to wait. Paul von Egmont 
desired, in his last telegram, that the curtain 
should rise punctually at eight, whether he ar- 
rived in time or not.—Am I rouged enough, my 
dear Pamela? Are you certain my left patch is 
in its proper place ?—Sir Christopher, you under- 
stand these things” (turning to her old lover 
with restored affability)—“ is not my left patch 
the least fraction imaginable too low?” 

She flies to one of the mirrors in the green- 
room, and holding a taper on high, surveys the 
artificial snow and rose-bloom of her own face, 
eagerly. Sir Christopher Marlowe follows her. 

“ For anything short of princes, I should say, 
let the patch stand,” he remarks after grave de- 
liberation. “For a scion, no matter how remote, 
of royal blood, I consider the patch one sixteenth 
part of an inch too low.” 

“ Honestly and truly?” 

“On my faith as an Englishman. You must 
think poorly of my principles, Miss Vivash—you 
must consider me culpably light-minded, if you 
can suspect me even of a jest in such a mat- 
ter!” 

Well-cut clothes ; a military order; an inch 
and a half of brain; and eyelids—a somewhat 
inadequate summing up, one would say, of any 
human creature possessing the normal amount of 
bone, muscle, nerve, and phosphorus. Still, con- 
sidering the very small 7é/e Prince Ernest Wal- 
demar has to play in the drama of Beauty’s life, 
we may, perhaps, allow Lady Pamela’s rapid sil- 
houette to pass as a likeness ! 

Whatever intellectual qualifications accompa- 
ny his clothes and his order, Ernest Waldemar, 
at least, is a prince ; and, inspired by the delight- 
ful consciousness of quasi-royal presence, Vivian 
surpasses herself in the performance of her part. 
Above all, although she has to play down to the 
teaching-man from Freiburg, do the “ scenes of 
love and jealousy ” elicit applause from his High- 
ness’s delicately gloved, pearl-gray hands. Ten- 
der, by natural default, Vivian Vivish can not be, 
either before foot-lights or away from them. The 
mute, pathetic touches, the fine and subtile tints 
of emotion by which a character like Olympia’s 
can be lifted out of the realms of commonplace, 
are wanting. In effective poses of limb and head, 
in alluring glances, in the sweep of a train, in the 
furl of a fan, in all the graces of such heroines 
as Offenbach’s and Le Clerc’s, the Hyde Park 
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Goddess need only remain herself, to be perfec- 
tion ! 

Prince Ernest Waldemar applauds long and 
frequently ; the gentlemen of the Court who ac- 
company him applaud; the audience, from the 
highest Hochwohlgeboren in the front seats, to 
the clock-makers and wood-merchants in the gal- 
_lery, applaud—human nature, in this matter of 
following the leader, being much the same in the 
Black Forest as in nineteenth-century London. 
Scarcely in the palmiest days of her first season 
(those brief, enchanted days when, under Lord 
Vauxhall’s guidance, she learned hourly to shape 
her lips to higher titles, when all the smart town 
ladies imitated the cut and color of her one pro- 
vincial gown) did Vivian obtain a more genuine 
ovation than has befallen her now, a dethroned, 
scepterless queen, and an exile. 

And still her triumph is incomplete! Just as 
in London there was ever one drawing-room into 
which the very highest bribery and corruption 
could not gain her admittance, one painter who 
sought not to immortalize her in his pictures, one 
editor whose columns were closed to the mention 
of her charms, so, to-night, one drop is wanting 
in the cup of her success. The craving heart of 
Vivian Vivash is dissatisfied ; yes, even when, the 
performance over, she walks around the ballroom 
on Prince Ernest Waldemar’s arm. One drop is 
wanting in the cup—-Paul von Egmont is not 
here to swell the list of her worshipers ! 

Is she sure of him? 

Poor Beauty has lost so many things within 
the last few weeks, has felt so much ground 
crumble away beneath her feet, that she is pre- 
pared for misadventure—prepared for every cruel 
transformation in that ficklest of all human pos- 
sessions, man’s favor! Sir Christopher, the most 
Quixotic once of lovers, consoled, and by her own 
familiar friend —Sir Christopher, who: but for 
Will-o’-the-wisp visions of strawberry - leaves, 
would have given over his happiness, his honor, 
to her keeping! Mr. Chodd’s half million lost 
for the sake of a Twickenham dinner and of 
Lord Vauxhall! Even Wolfgang’s valueless 
heart in the possession of little red - haired 
Jeanne ! 

How if Von Egmont’s romantic worship 
should end—in a sketch for the next Munich Ex- 
hibition, or a copy, say, of impassioned German 
verses !—end in the clouds, as, alas! so much 
artistic admiration of the florid order has already 
done! Passing homages, ballroom compliments 
from a prince of royal blood, are sweet. Who 
knows the smarting sweetness thereof better than 
Vivian Vivash? But princes of royal blood, 
however zsthetic in their taste, must look for 
wives among kings’ daughters. Their prettiest 
speeches are such stuff as dreams are made of. 
VOL. VII.—33 


And the solid walls and towers of Schloss Eg- 
mont are realities. And she, the fairest woman 
the world has seen since the days of the Queen 
of Sheba, is six-and-twenty, and unwed ! 

“ Et Monsieur Chodd ?” asks the Prince, con- 
descending to press the hand that rests upon his 
arm ; “le pauvre Monsieur Chodd?” (or as his 
Highness pronounces the name, Jodd.) “Qu’est 
il devenu ?” 

“Mr. Chodd left London an eternity ago,” 
says Vivian—*“ Mr. Chodd is making a length- 
ened tour in Lapland for his health,” 

“He suffers, as you call it, vom heart com- 
blaint ?” asks his Highness. 

Beauty laughs, but uneasily. The mention 
of her quondam suitor’s name seems like an evil 
omen at this new turning-point of her ever-shift- 
ing career. 


It stands in the evening’s programme that 
the fiddlers, honest members of the St. Ulrich 
Philharmonic, shall begin their labors at ten. Al- 
ready the band-master, hot and important, is 
at his post in the music-gallery; already a pre- 
liminary scraping of strings is warning old gen- 
tlemen to look for whist-tables, and young ones 
to look for partners—when Hans, his cheeks red- 
der than the facings of his livery, makes his way 
toward the dais at the upper end of the dancing- 
saal. He whispers a hurried message to Mam- 
selle Ange, at this moment doing the honors, in 
all the glory of her ribbons and flounces, to the 
Prince. Ere another minute passes, the news 
that Paul von Egmont has arrived begins to cir- 
culate with electric speed through the ballroom ; 
and soon, from the avenue and gardens without, 
rises a shout, loud, prolonged, sonorous—a true 
Black Forest “ Hoch!” to the like of which the 
gray old walls have not echoed since the day 
when the Countess Dolores was first brought 
home to the palatinate, a bride. 

A thrill goes through every feminine breast in 
the assemblage—from the most venerable of the 
Frauleins von Katzenellenbogen, down to little 
Jeanne in her confirmation frock and coral beads. 
Mamselle Ange, ludicrously irresolute, hovers 
suspended, like Mohammed's coffin, between the 
dais and the door. Her heart yearns to welcome 
Paul, the boy whose smile she would recognize 
among a thousand—yet will etiquette not suffer 
her to turn her back upon a prince of the reign- 
ing family, so long as that prince shall think fit, 
by word or look, to recognize the fact of her ex- 
istence. 

Just at this exciting juncture Sir Christopher 
Marlowe, still wearing the silks and laces of Ce- 
sario, crosses the ballroom to Jeanne. He is fan- 
ning himself daintily with his three-cornered vel- 
vet hat, a rose is in the button-hole of his azure 
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satin coat, a diamond snuff-box in his left hand. 
His powdered love-locks, his ruffles, rouge, and 
patches, become his accurately handsome face to 
anicety. It would be hard, save on the canvas 
of Boucher or of Watteau, to find a more artisti- 
cally perfect representation of the eighteenth- 
century marquis than that presented by Kit Mar- 
lowe. (Possibly the historian of the future may 
pronounce the difference slight—one of degree, 
rather than kind—between the Victorian dandy 
and the /rizé¢, painted fetit-mattre of the Re- 
gency.) Jeanne bethinks her of Wolfgang’s 
Spartan indifference to fashion-books and tai- 
lors’ shops—not without a certain sense of pride 
in the contrast. 

“Will you give me the first waltz of the 
evening,” he supplicates, with a bow that surely 
Lord Vauxhall could not surpass, “ or has Don- 
ald been before me ?” 

The blush on Jeanne’s cheek might rival an 
April sunrise over the Blauen. 

“If by ‘Donald’ you mean Mr. Wolfgang, 
you ought to know that he is engaged. On the 
evening you all arrived here, Miss Vivash prom- 
ised to give him the first dance after the theatri- 
cals.” 

“ And you think the promise will hold good, 
now that Von Egmont has arrived? Well, I, 
for one, have no false pride,” cries Sir Chris- 
topher, drawing Jeanne’s hand under his arm. 
“ Although merit can not always win the race, 
perseverance may insure one’s coming in a de- 
cent second, may it not ?” 

“I am not quite sure what you mean by 
‘second,’ says Jeanne, with a glance in the di- 
rection of Lady Pamela. 

Kit Marlowe’s face becomes grave to edifica- 
tion. 

“On se range,” he observes in the melan- 
choly tone of a man who has been married a 
dozen years. “Who shall say, in the present 
instance, through what agency? If it had not 
been for our dance in Badenweiler, my dear, for 
our wetting in the thunderstorm, our pAdlosophze 
@ deux under the lime-trees—” 

“IT should not have lost my voice and my 
share in the theatricals,” cries Jeanne gayly. “I 
might have won as many laurels as the best of 
you. But it is too late now for regrets. No use, 
the Wald folks say, in mourning over a harvest 
that never was sown.” 

“ Especially when one’s present prospects are 
cloudy. Ah! little Jeanne” (in a sentimental 
whisper), “ rivals gather round me fast. Against 
our particular Teuton I am forewarned, but not 
against a legion of Teutons—not against royal 
highnesses, barons, and counts! If the returned 


prodigal—if Paul von Egmont should invite you, 
suddenly, for this waltz, I wonder in how many 


seconds you would have the cruelty to throw me 
over?” 

“The returned prodigal will dance with ev- 
ery noble lady present before he thinks of me— 
if indeed he thinks of me at all,” says Jeanne 
evasively. 

But her pulse, as she speaks, beats high; her 
eyes scan the crowds that line the entrance-hall 
with keenest interest. Her heart’s whole love 
she has given to Wolfgang; she would quit 
Schloss Egmont, would start with him, glad 
sharer of his poverty, to the ends of the world, 
to-morrow! And still, to-night, she craves—pas- 
sionately craves for a sight of Paul von Egmont. 
The master himself might pardon the infidelity. 
Through how many lonely bygone years has not 
Paul von Egmont’s boyish face been her com- 
panion, her ideal, I had almost said the god of 
her idolatry ? 

A movement begins to vibrate through the 
crowd, The musicians play eight bars of the 
opening waltz. Prince Ernest Waldemar, with 
the stoutest, most noble married lady present, 
prepares to lead the ball. The gentlemen of the 
Court choose their partners and follow. And 
then, as the non-dancers clear away, Jeanne dis- 
covers—not Paul von Egmont, but Wolfgang, 
quietly standing beside Mamselle Ange, near the 
door, with Vivian on his arm. 

The master is in evening dress; his head is 
held high ; some subtile transformation seems to 
have come over his whole manner and person. 
He exchanges a word, a salutation, with all who 
pass him in the crowd. And Beauty smiles on 
him—not as once she smiled, but timidly, im- 
ploringly! Beauty hangs, with eager show of 
interest, on his words. Beauty sighs, turns aside 
her face, calls into action her whole artillery of 
well-used charms for his benefit ! 

Can a Bond Street coat, a cambric cravat, a 
pair of lavender gloves have wrought this change, 
or is Miss Vivash tardily repentant ? Does she 
remember, with compunction, how she strove for 
Wolfgang’s heart, but to break it? Does she 
think of the letters she wrote her beloved prin- 
cess, of the dust she wiped from the master’s 
threadbare sleeve, of the bored hours spent in 
his society, while she longed, openly and without 
disguise, for Paul von Egmont’s return ? 

Jeanne’s beating heart is in a tumult. She 
feels herself whirled round, amid an ocean of 
laces and tulles and satins, in Sir Christopher's 
arms. Mingling with her partner’s whispered 
gallantries, she hears the rushing of flying foot- 
steps. She sees the lights, the flowers, the gar- 
landed walls, like one who dreams. Confused 
foreshadowings of some overwhelming surprise, 
some revolution in her fate, are upon her—vivid, 
despite their incoherency. Her cheeks suffuse ; 
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her deep eyes are alight with animation. Never 
during her seventeen years of life has Janet 
Dempster looked so fair. 

The moment the waltz ends, a throng of 
young men flock around, eager to write their 
names upon the débutante’s card. But Wolf- 
gang, who has quickly consigned Vivian to the 
Prince, bears her away from them all and from 
the ballroom. 

“ You are looking your best, my little Jeanne,” 
he whispers. “And the moment of temptation 
is at hand: Paul von Egmont is in the oak par- 
lor, and desires to make himself known to you.” 





CHAPTER XxX. 
UPON THE ARM OF A PRINCE. 


A SOLITARY lamp sheds its rays upon the 
young Count’s portrait, upon the marble spirit- 
faces of Goethe and Schiller. A sleepy fire of 
early moonlight cleaves the dusk. No sound 
of distant clarionet or fiddle jars on the ear. 
Through wide-opened windows streams the air, 
untainted by wine, millefleurs, patchouli—fresh 
only with the keen night-odors of the adjacent 
Wald. 

“ At last!” says Wolfgang, closing the door 
behind them, then taking Jeanne’s trembling 
hands and drawing her to his side. “ Jeanne, 
little sweetheart, what have you all been think- 
ing about in Schloss Egmont not to recognize me 
sooner? ”’ 

“ To recognize—Mr. Wolfgang!” 

“T have been with you, at all hours of the 
twenty-four, in this very room. (Do you remem- 
ber the night when Ange imprisoned me here ?) 
Paul von Egmont’s name ever on your lips, his 
portrait ever before your eyes, and yet the truth 
has not once been suspected! A terrible lesson 
as to what a dozen years’ wear and tear will do 
for a man.” 

Thus speaking, Wolfgang places himself be- 
neath the portrait; and suddenly a veil seems 
lifted from before Jeanne Dempster’s sight. The 
boy’s fair cheek has grown bronzed ; the hair has 
lost its brightness; but for the rest—forehead, 
eyes, expression—all remain unchanged. 

A choking sensation rises in the poor child’s 
throat—her limbs tremble. It seems to her as 
though the earth itself—the good old familiar 
earth on which she and Wolfgang construed and 
parsed, quarreled and fell in love together—were 
melting away beneath her feet. In such a crisis, 
the first thought of a woman of the world would 
be that she had gained a wealthy lover. To 
Jeanne’s simple heart the crushing, intolerable 
dread is, that she may have lost a poor one! 


“Count Paul, gnadiger Herr,” she is begin- 
ning, while a thousand confirmatory trifles, un- 
heeded at the time, rush back in a crowd upon 
her memory, “ how shall I ever ask your forgive- 
ness ?” 

“You have every reason to feel conscience- 
stricken,” he interrupts her. “With Miss Vi- 
vash I have been fortunate enough to establish a 
truce. With Ange I have already made my peace 
—our good Ange, who declares that she had in- 
tuitions pointing in the right direction from the 
first moment that she heard my voice. But you 
—to be rejected after months or weeks of ac- 
quaintance would be stab enough to a man’s 
vanity—but you, Jeanne, have rejected me un- 
heard. Oh” (as she tries to stammer forth an 
excuse), “you think that I can forget what you 
told me, six hours ago, upon the Zauberfelsen ? 
You would value a home, a name, all that Von 
Egmont could offer, not one jot. Miss Vivash 
might have them freely. Do you say so still?” 

“TI say that my heart belongs to my master, 
to Herr Wolfgang,” she answers, lifting her face, 
dyed in loveliest shame, to his. “ If I had known 
sooner—” 

“That Herr Wolfgang was an impostor, a 
sham, a pretender, you would have felt toward 
him as he deserved? Little Jeanne, be pitiful. 
Remember the evening on the terrace when you 
told me” (his dark cheek pales) “the story of 
Paul von Egmont’s youth! Remember what 
cause has made him shrink from returning under 
his own name to his father’s house ! 

For a few seconds Jeanne is mute. Then, 
timidly, she rests her hand upon Von Egmont’s 
arm. 

“TI believe, sir, that I have cared for you a 
little all my life.” (As though to gain courage, 
she glances up at the friendly, boyish face upon 
the wall.) “And I know you will continue to be 
Herr Wolfgang, my master, until the day I die.” 

He folds her to his breast without another 
word. 


When they reénter the ballroom the violins 
are playing; the first square dance of the even- 
ing has been formed. Kit Marlowe and Lady 
Pamela stand side by side, best-mated of part- 
ners, for a Lancers, or for the somewhat more 
complicated set of figures called Life. Prince 
Ernest Waldemar is Beauty’s cavalier. 

Ill-starred Beauty, regnant, alas! no longer ; 
loverless, friendless, although she leans upon the 
arm of a prince! With smiles gilding the prac- 
ticed, painted lip, but with bitterest disappoint- 
ment, with the remembrance of opportunities 
lost, gifts misused, natural affections quenched 
in her heart. . . . So for the present we take our 
leave of her. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


i write with authority about another man, 
we must have fellow-feeling and some com- 
mon ground of experience with our subject. We 
may praise or blame according as we find him 
related to us by the best or worst in ourselves ; 
but it is only in virtue of some relationship that 
we can be his judges, even to condemn. Feel- 
ings which we share and understand enter for us 
into the tissue of the man’s character; those to 
which we are strangers in our own experience we 
are inclined to regard as blots, exceptions, incon- 
sistencies, and excursions of the diabolic; we 
conceive them with repugnance, explain them 
with difficulty, and raise our hands to heaven in 
holy wonder when we find them in conjunction 
with talents that we respect, or virtues that we 
admire. David, King of Israel, would pass a 
sounder judgment on a man than either Nathan- 
iel or David Hume. Now, Principal Shairp’s 
recent volume, although I believe no one will 
read it without respect and interest, has this one 
capital defect—that there is imperfect sympathy 
between the author and the subject, between the 
critic and the personality under criticism. Hence 
an inorganic, if not an incoherent, presentation 
of both the poems and the man. Of “Holy 
Willie’s Prayer,” Principal Shairp remarks that 
“those who have loved most what was best in 
Burns’s poetry must have regretted that it was 
ever written.” To the “Jolly Beggars,” so far 
as my memory serves me, he refers but once; 
and then only to remark on the “strange, not to 
say painful,” circumstance that the same hand 
which wrote the “Cotter’s Saturday Night ” 
should have stooped to write the “Jolly Beg- 
gars.” The “Saturday Night” may or may not 
be an admirable poem; but its significance is 
trebled, and the power and range of the poet first 
appears, when it is set beside the “ Jolly Beggars.” 
To take a man’s work piecemeal, except with the 
design of elegant extracts, is the way to avoid, 
and not to perform, the critic’s duty. The same 
weakness is displayed in the treatment of Burns 
as a man, which is broken, apologetical, and con- 
fused. The man here presented to us is not that 
Burns, teres atgue rotundus—a burly figure in 
literature, as, from our present vantage of time, 
we have begun to see him: this, on the other 
hand, is Burns as he may have appeared to a con- 
temporary clergyman, whom we shall conceive 
to have been a kind and indulgent but orderly 
and orthodox person, anxious to be pleased, but 
too often hurt and disappointed by the behavior 
of his red-hot protégé, and solacing himself with 


the explanation that the poet was “the most in- 
consistent of men.” If you areso sensibly pained 
by the misconduct of your subject, and so pater- 
nally delighted with his virtues, you will always 
be an excellent gentleman, but a somewhat ques- 
tionable biographer. Indeed, we can only be 
sorry and surprised that Principal Shairp should 
have chosen a theme so uncongenial. When we 
find a man writing on Burns, who likes neither 
“ Holy Willie,” nor the “ Beggars,” nor the “ Or- 
dination,” nothing is adequate to the situation 
but the old cry of Géronte: “ Que diable allait-1 
faire dans cette galére?” And every merit we 
find in the book, which is sober and candid in a 
degree unusual with biographies of Burns, only 
leads us to regret more heartily that good work 
should be so far thrown away. 

It is far from my intention to tell over again 
a story that has been so often told; but there 
are certainly some points in the character of 
Burns that will bear to be brought out, and some 
chapters in his life that demand a brief rehearsal. 
The unity of the man’s nature, for all its richness, 
has fallen somewhat out of sight in the pressure 
of new information and the apologetical cere- 
mony of biographers. Mr. Carlyle made an in- 
imitable bust of the poet’s head of gold; may I 
not be forgiven if my business should have more 
to do with the feet, which were of clay? 


YOUTH. 


Any view of Burns would be misleading which 
passed over in silence the influences of his home 
and his father.’ That father, William Burnes, 
after having been for many years a gardener, 
took a farm, married, and, like an emigrant in a 
new country, built himself a house with his own 
hands. Poverty of the most distressing sort, 
with sometimes the near prospect of a jail, em- 
bittered the remainder of his life. Chill, back- 
ward, and austere with strangers, grave and im- 
perious in his family, he was yet a man of very 
unusual parts and of an affectionate nature. On 
his way through life, he had remarked much upon 
other men, with more result in theory than prac- 
tice; and he had reflected upon many subjects 
as he delved the garden. His great delight was 
in solid conversation ; he would leave his work 
to talk with the schoolmaster Murdoch; and 
Robert, when he came home late at night, not 
only turned aside rebuke, but kept his father two 
hours beside the fire by the charm of his merry 
and vigorous talk. Nothing is more character- 
istic of the class in general, and William Burnes 
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in particular, than the pains he took to get proper 
schooling for his boys, and, when that was no 
longer possible, the sense and resolution with 
which he set himself to supply the deficiency by 
his own influence. For many years he was their 
chief companion ; he spoke with them seriously 
on all subjects as if they had been grown men; 
at night, when work was over, he taught them 
arithmetic; he borrowed books for them on his- 
tory, science, and theology; and he felt it his 
duty to supplement this last—the trait is laugh- 
ably Scottish—by a dialogue of his own compo- 
sition, where his own private shade of orthodoxy 
was exactly represented. He would go to his 
daughter, as she staid afield herding cattle, to 
teach her the names of grasses and wild flowers, 
or to sit by her side when it thundered. Dis- 
tance to strangers, deep family tenderness, love 
of knowledge, a narrow, precise, and formal 
reading of theology—everything we learn of him 
hangs well together, and builds up a popular 
Scotch type. If I mention the name of Andrew 
Fairservice, it is only as I might couple for an in- 
stant Dugald Dalgetty with old Marshal Loudon, 
to help out the reader’s comprehension by a pop- 
ular but unworthy instance of a class. Such was 
the influence of this good and wise man, that his 
household became a school to itself, and neigh- 
bors who came into the farm at meal-time would 
find the whole family, father, brothers, and sis- 
ters, helping themselves with one hand, and hold- 
ing a book in the other. Weare surprised at the 
style of Robert; that of Gilbert need surprise us 
no less ; even William writes a remarkable letter 
for a young man of such slender opportunities. 
One anecdote marks the taste of the family. 
Murdoch bought “ Titus Andronicus,” and, with 
such dominie elocution as we may suppose, be- 
gan to read it aloud before this rustic audience ; 
but when he had reached the passage where Ta- 
mora insults unhappy Lavinia, with one voice 
and “in an agony of distress” they refused to 
hear it to an end. In such a father and with 
such a home, Robert had already the making of 
a famous education; and what Murdoch added, 
although it may not have been much in amount, 
was in character the very essence of a literary 
training. Schools and colleges, for one great 
man whom they complete, perhaps unmake a 
dozen ; the strong spirit can do well upon more 
scanty fare. r 

Robert steps before us, almost from the first, 
in his complete character—a proud, headstrong, 
impetuous lad, greedy of pleasure, greedy of no- 
tice ; in his own phrase, “ panting after distinc- 
tion,” and in his brother's, “ cherishing a particu- 
lar jealousy of people who were richer or of more 
consequence than himself”: with all this, em- 
phatically of the artist nature. Already in Tar- 








bolton church he made a conspicuous figure, with 
the only tied hair in the parish, “ and his plaid, 
which was of a particular color, wrapped in a 
particular manner round his shoulders.” Ten 
years later, when a married man, the father of a 
family, a farmer, and an officer of excise, we 
shall find him out fishing in masquerade, with 
fox-skin cap, belted great-coat, and great High- 
land broadsword. He liked dressing up, in fact, 
for its own sake. This is the spirit which leads 
to the extravagant array of Latin Quarter stu- 
dents, and the proverbial velveteen of the Eng- 
lish landscape-painter ; and, though the pleasure 
derived is in itself merely personal, it shows a 
man who is, to say the least of it, not pained by 
general attention and remark. His father wrote 
the family name Burnes ; Robert early adopted 
the orthography Burness from his cousin in the 
Mearns; and in his twenty-eighth year changed 
it once more to Burns. It is plain that the last 
transformation was not made without some 
qualm ; for in addressing his cousin he adheres, 
in at least one more letter, to spelling number 
two. And this, again, shows a man preoccupied 
about the manner of his appearance even down 
to the name, and little willing to follow custom. 
Again, he was proud, and justly proud, of his 
powers in conversation. To no other man’s have 
we the same conclusive testimony from different 
sources and from every rank of life. It is almost 
a commonplace that the best of his works was 
what he said in talk. Robertson the historian 
“scarcely ever met any man whose conversation 
displayed greater vigor”; the Duchess of Gor- 
don declared that he “ carried her off her feet” ; 
and, when he came late to an inn, the servants 
would get out of bed to hear him talk. But in 
these early days, at least, he was determined to 
shine by any means. He made himself feared 
in the village for his tongue. He would crush 
weaker men to their faces, or even perhaps—for 
the statement of Sillar is not absolute—say cut- 
ting things of his. acquaintances behind their 
backs. At the church-door, between sermons, 
he would parade his religious views amid hisses. 
These details stamp the man. He had no gen- 
teel timidities in the conduct of his life. He 
loved to force his personality upon the world. 
He would please himself, and shine. Had he lived 
in the Paris of 1830, and joined his lot with the 
Romantics, we can conceive him writing “ Jehan” 
for “ Jean,” swaggering in Gautier’s red waist- 
coat, and horrifying dourgeozds in the public café 
with paradox and gasconade. 

A leading trait throughout his whole career 
was his desire to be inlove. Ne fact pas ce tour 
gui veut. His affections were often enough 
touched, but perhaps never engaged. He was 
all his life on a voyage of discovery, but it does 
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not appear conclusively that he ever touched the 
happy isle. A man brings to love a deal of 
ready-made sentiment, and even from childhood 
obscurely prognosticates the symptoms of this 
vital malady. Burns was formed for love; he 
had passion, tenderness, and a singular bent in 
the direction ; he could foresee, with the intui- 
tion of an artist, what love ought to be; and he 
could not conceive a worthy life without it. But 
he had ill fortune, and was besides so greedy 
after every shadow of the true divinity, and so 
much the slave of a strong temperament, that 
perhaps his nerve was relaxed and his heart had 
lost the power of self-devotion before an oppor- 
tunity occurred. The circumstances of his youth 
doubtless counted for something in the result. 
For the lads of Ayrshire, as soon as the day’s 
work was over and the beasts were stabled, 
would take the road, it might be in a winter tem- 
pest, and travel perhaps miles by moss and moor- 
land, to spend an hour or two in courtship. Rule 
X. of the Bachelors’ Club at Tarbolton provides 
that “every man proper for a member of this 
society must be a professed lover of one or more 
of the female sex.” The rich, as Burns himself 
points out, may have a choice of pleasurable oc- 
cupations, but these lads had nothing but their 
“cannie hour at e’en.” It was upon love and 
flirtation that this rustic society was built; gal- 
lantry was the essence of life among the Ayr- 
shire hills as well as in the Court of Versailles ; 
and the days were distinguished from each other 
by love-letters, meetings, tiffs, reconciliations, 
and expansions to the chosen confidant, as in a 
comedy of Marivaux. Here was a field for a 
man of Burns’s indiscriminate personal ambi- 
tion, where he might pursue his voyage of dis- 
covery in quest of true love, and enjoy temporary 
triumphs by the way. He was “constantly the 
victim of some fair enslaver "—at least, when it 
was not the other way about; and there were 
often underplots and secondary fair enslavers in 
the background. Many—or may we not say 
most ?—of these affairs were entirely artificial. 
One, he tells us, he began out of “a vanity of 
showing his parts in courtship,” for he piqued 
himself on his ability at a love-letter. But, how- 
ever they began, these flames of his were fanned 
into a passion ere the end; and he stands unri- 
valed in his power of self-deception, and posi- 
tively without a competitor in the art, to use his 
own words, of “battering himself into a warm 
affection,” a debilitating and futile exercise. Once 
he had worked himself into the vein, “the agita- 
tions of his mind and body” were an astonish- 
ment to all who knew him. Such a course as 
this, however pleasant to a thirsty vanity, was 
lowering to his nature. He sank more and more 
toward the professional Don Juan. With a leer 


of what the French call fatuity, he bids the belles 
of Mauchline beware of his seductions ; and the 
same cheap self-satisfaction finds a yet uglier 
vent when he plumes himself on the scandal at 
the birth of his first bastard. We can well be- 
lieve what we hear of his facility in striking up 
an acquaintance with women: he would have 
conquering manners; he would bear down upon 
his rustic game with the grace that comes of ab- 
solute assurance—the Richelieu of Lochlea or 
Mossgiel. In yet another manner did these quaint 
ways of courtship help him into fame. If he 
were great as principal, he was unrivaled as con- 
fidant. He could enter into a passion; he could 
counsel wary moves, being, in his own phrase, so 
old a hawk—nay, he could turn a letter for some 
unlucky swain, or even string a few lines of verse 
that should clinch the business and fetch the 
hesitating fair one to the ground. Nor, perhaps, 
was it only his “ curiosity, zeal, and intrepid dex- 
terity”” that recommended him for a second in 
such affairs ; it must have been a distinction to 
have the assistance and advice of “ Rab the Rant- 
er”; and one who was in no way formidable by 
himself might grow dangerous and attractive 
through the fame of his associate. 

I think we can conceive him, in these early 
years, in that rough moorland country, poor 
among the poor with his seven pounds a year, 
looked upon with doubt by respectable elders, 
but for all that the best talker, the best letter- 
writer, the most famous lover and confidant, the 
laureate poet, and the only man who wore his 
hair tied in the parish. He says he had then as 
high a notion of himself as ever after; and I can 
well believe it. Among the youth he walked fa- 
ctle princeps, an apparent god ; and even if, from 
time to time, the Reverend Mr. Auld should 
swoop upon him with the thunders of the Church, 
and, in company with seven others, Rab the 
Ranter must figure some fine Sunday on the 
stool of repentance, would there not be a sort of 
glory, an infernal apotheosis, in so conspicuous a 
shame? Was not Richelieu in disgrace more 
idolized than ever by the dames of Paris; and 
when was the highwayman most acclaimed but 
on his way to Tyburn? Or, to take a simile 
from nearer home, and still more exactly to the 
point, what could even corporal punishment 
avail, administered by a cold, abstract, unearthly 
schoolmaster, against the influence and fame of 
the school’s hero ? 

And now we come to the culminating point 
of Burns’s early period. He began to be re- 
ceived into the unknown upper world. His fame 
soon spread from among his fellow rebels on the 
benches, and began to reach the ushers and 
monitors of this great Ayrshire academy. This 
arose in part from his lax views about religion ; 
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for at this time that old war of the creeds and 
confessors, which is always grumbling from end 
to end of our poor Scotland, brisked up in these 
parts into a hot and virulent skirmish ; and Burns 
found himself identified with the opposition party, 
a clique of roaring lawyers and half-heretical di- 
vines, with wit enough to appreciate the value of 
the poet’s help, and not sufficient taste to mod- 
erate his grossness and personality. We may 
judge of their surprise when “ Holy Willie” was 
put into their hand; like the amorous lads of 
Tarbolton, they recognized in him the best of 
seconds. His satires began to go the round in 
manuscript ; Mr. Aiken, one of the lawyers, “ read 
him into fame”; he himself was soon welcome 
in many houses.of a better sort, where his ad- 
mirable talk, and his manners, which he had 
direct from his Maker except for a brush he gave 
them at a country dancing-school, completed 
what his poems had begun. We have a sight 
of him at his first visit to Adamhill, in his plow- 
man’s shoes, coasting around the carpet as 
though that were sacred ground. But he soon 
grew used to carpets and their owners; and he 
was still the superior of all whom he encountered, 
and ruled the roost in conversation. Such was 
the impression made that a young clergyman, 
himself a man of ability, trembled and became 
confused when he saw Robert enter the church 
in which he was to preach. It is not surprising 
that the poet determined to publish: he had 
now stood the test of some publicity; and, under 
this hopeful impulse, he composed in six winter 
months the bulk of his more important poems. 
Here was a young man who, from a very humble 
place, was mounting rapidly ; from the cynosure 
of a parish, he had become the talk of a country ; 
once the bard of rural courtships, he was now 
about to appear as a bound and printed poet in 
the world’s bookshops. 

A few more intimate strokes are necessary to 
complete tne sketch. This strong young plow- 
man, who feared no competitor with the flail, 
suffered like a fine lady from sleeplessness and 
vapors; he would fall into the blackest melan- 
cholies, and be filled with remorse for the past 
and terror for the future. He was still not per- 
haps devoted to religion, but haunted by it; and 
at a touch of sickness prostrated himself before 
God in what I can only call unmanly penitence. 
As he had aspirations beyond his place in the 
world, so he had tastes, thoughts, and weak- 
nesses to match. He loved to walk under a 
wood to the sound of a winter tempest; he had 
a singular tenderness for animals; he carried a 
book with him in his pocket when he went 
abroad, and wore out in this service two copies 
of “The Man of Feeling.” With young people 
in the field at work he was very long-suffering ; 


and when his brother Gilbert spoke sharply to 
them—“O man, ye are no for young folk,” he 
would say, and give the defaulter a helping hand 
and a smile. In the hearts of the men whom 
he met, he read as in a book; and, what is yet 
more rare, his knowledge of himself equaled his 
knowledge of others, There are no truer things 
said of Burns than what is to be found in his 
own letters. Country Don Juan as he was, he 
had none of that blind vanity which values itself 
in what it is not; he knew his own strength and 
weakness to a hair; he took himself boldly for 
what he was, and, except in moments of hypo- 
chondria, declared himself content. 


THE LOVE-STORIES. 


On the night of Mauchline races, 1785, the 
young men and women of the place joined in a 
penny ball, according to their custom. In the 
same set danced Jean Armour, the master-ma- 
son’s daughter, and our dark-eyed Don Juan. 
His dog (not the immortal Luath, but a successor 
unknown to fame, caret guia vate sacro), ap- 
parently sensible of some neglect, followed his 
master to and fro, to the confusion of the dancers. 
Some mirthful comments followed; and Jean 
heard the poet say to his partner—or, as I should 
imagine, laughingly launch the remark to the 
company at large—that “he wished he could get 
any of the lasses to like him as well as his dog.” 
Some time after, as the girl was bleaching clothes 
on Mauchline green, Robert chanced to go by, 
still accompanied by his dog; and the dog, 
“scouring in long excursion,” scampered with 
four black paws across the linen. This brought 
the two into conversation; when Jean, with a 
somewhat hoydenish advance, inquired if “he 
had yet got any of the lasses to like him as well 
as his dog?” It is one of the misfortunes of the 
professional Don Juan that his honor forbids him 
to refuse battle; he is in life like the Roman sol- 
dier upon duty, or like the sworn physician who 
must attend on all diseases. Burns accepted the 
provocation; hungry hope reawakened in his 
heart ; here was a girl, pretty, simple at least if 
not honestly stupid, and plainly not averse to his 
attentions: it seemed to him once more as if love 
might here be waiting him. Had he but known 
the truth! for this facile and empty-headed girl 
had nothing more in view than a flirtation; and 
her heart from the first and on to the end of her 
story was engaged by another man. Burns once 
more commenced the celebrated process of “ bat- 
tering himself into a warm affection”; and the 
proofs of his success are to be found in many 
verses of the period. Nor did he succeed with 
himself only ; Jean, with her heart still elsewhere, 
succumbed to his fascination, and early in the 
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next year the natural consequence became mani- 
fest. It was a heavy stroke for this unfortunate 
couple. They had trifled with life, and were now 
rudely reminded of life’s serious issues. Jean 
awoke to the ruin of her hopes ; the best she had 
now to expect was marriage with a man who 
was a stranger to her dearest thoughts; she 
might now be glad if she could get what she 
would never have chosen. As for Burns, at the 
stroke of the calamity he recognized that his voy- 
age of discovery had led him into a wrong hem- 
isphere—that he was not, and never had been, 
really in love with Jean. Hear him in the pres- 
sure of the hour. “Against two things,” he 
writes, “I am as fixed as fate—staying at home, 
and owning her conjugally. The first, by heaven, 
I will not do !—the last, by hell, I will never do!” 
And then he adds, perhaps already in a more 
relenting temper: “If you see Jean, tell her I will 
meet her, so God help me in my hour of need.” 
They met accordingly ; and Burns, touched with 
her misery, came down from these heights of in- 
dependence, and gave her a written acknowledg- 
ment of marriage. It is the punishment of Don 
Juanism to create continually false positions— 
relations in life which are wrong in themselves, 
and which it is equally wrong to break or to per- 
petuate. This wassuchacase. Worldly Wise- 
man would have laughed and gone his way; let 
us be glad that Burns was better counseled by 
his heart. When we discover that we can be no 
longer true, the next best is to be kind. I dare 
say he came away from that interview not very 
content, but with a glorious conscience; and as 
he went homeward, he would sing his favorite, 
“ How are Thy servants blest, O Lord!” Jean, 
on the other hand, armed with her “lines,” con- 
fided her position to the master-mason, her father, 
and his wife. Burns and his brother were then 
in a fair way to ruin themselves in their farm ; 
the poet was an execrable match for any well- 
to-do country lass; and perhaps old Armour had 
an inkling of a previous attachment on his daugh- 
ter’s part. At least, he was not so much in- 
censed by her slip from virtue as by the marriage 
which had been designed to cover it; of this he 
would not hear a word; Jean, who had besought 
the acknowledgment only to appease her parents, 
and not at all from any violent inclination to the 
poet, readily gave up the paper for destruction ; 
and all parties imagined, although wrongly, that 
the marriage was thus dissolved. To a proud 
man like Burns, here was a crushing blow. The 
concession which had been wrung from his pity 
was now publicly thrown back in his teeth. The 
Armour family preferred disgrace to his connec- 
tion. Since the promise, besides, he had doubt- 
less been busy “ battering himself” back again 
into his affection for the girl; and the blow would 


not only take him in his vanity, but wound him 
at the heart. 

He relieved himself in verse; but for such a 
smarting affront, manuscript poetry was insuffi- 
cient to console him. He must find a more 
powerful remedy in good flesh and blood; and, 
after this discomfiture, set forth again at once 
upon his voyage of discovery in quest of love. 
It is perhaps one of the most touching things in 
human nature, as it is a commonplace of psy- 
chology, that when a man has just lost hope or 
confidence in one love, he is then most eager to 
find and lean upon another. The universe could 
not be yet exhausted ; there must be hope and 
love waiting for him somewhere; and so, with 
his head down, this poor, insulted poet ran once 
more upon his fate. There was an innocent and 
gentle Highland nursery-maid at service in a 
neighboring family; and he had soon battered 
himself and her into a warm affection and a 
secret engagement. Jean’s marriage lines had 
not been destroyed till March 13, 1786; yet all 
was settled between Burns and Mary Campbell 
by Sunday, May 14, when they met for the last 
time, and said farewell with rustic solemnities 
upon the banks of Ayr. They each wet their 
hands in a stream, and, standing one on either 
bank, held a Bible between them as they vowed 
eternal faith. Then they exchanged Bibles, on 
one of which Burns, for greater security, had in- 
scribed texts as to the binding nature of an oath; 
and surely, if ceremony can do aught to fix the 
wandering affections, here were two people united 
for life. Mary came of a superstitious family, so 
that she perhaps insisted on these rites ; but they 
must have been eminently to the taste of Burns 
at this period ; for nothing would seem superflu- 
ous, and no oath great enough, to stay his totter- 
ing constancy. 

Events of consequence now happened thickly 
in the poet’s life. His book was announced ; the 
Armours sought to summon him at law for the 
aliment of the child; he lay here and there in 
hiding to correct the sheets; he was under an 
engagement for Jamaica, where Mary was to 
join him as his wife; now he had “ orders with- 
in three weeks at latest to repair aboard the 
Nancy, Captain Smith”; now his chest was al- 
ready on the road to Greenock ; and now, in the 
wild autumn weather on the moorland, he mea- 
sures verses of farewell : 


“ The bursting tears my heart declare ; 
Farewell the bonny banks of Ayr!” 


But the great master dramatist had secretly an- 
other intention for the piece ; by the most violent 
and complicated solution, in which death and 
birth and sudden fame all play a part as inter- 
posing deities, the act-drop fell upon a scene of 
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transformation. Jean was brought to bed of 
twins, and, by an amicable arrangement, the 
Burnses took the boy to bring up by hand, while 
the girl remained with her mother. The success 
of the book was immediate and emphatic ; it put 
twenty pounds at once into the author's purse; 
and he was encouraged upon all hands to go to 
Edinburgh and push his success in a second and 
larger edition. Third and last in these series of 
interpositions, a letter came one day to Mossgiel 
Farm for Robert. He went to the window to 
read it; a sudden change came over his face, and 
he left the room without a word. Years after- 
ward, when the story began to leak out, his family 
understood that he had then learned the death of 
Highland Mary. Except in a few poems and a 
few dry indications purposely misleading as to 
date, Burns himself made no reference to this 
passage of his life; it was an adventure of which, 
for I think sufficient reasons, he desired to bury 
the details. Of one thing we may be glad: in 
after-years he visited the poor girl’s mother, and 
left her with the impression that he was “a real 
warm-hearted chield.” 

Perhaps a month after he received this intel- 
ligence, he set out for Edinburgh on a pony he 
had borrowed from a friend. The town that 
winter was “ agog with the plowman poet.” Rob- 
ertson, Dugald Stewart, Blair, “ Duchess Gordon, 
and all the gay world,” were of his acquaintance. 
Such a revolution is not to be found in literary 
history. He was now, it must be remembered, 
twenty-seven years of age; he had fought since 
his early boyhood an obstinate battle against 
poor soil, bad seed, and inclement seasons, wad- 
ing deep in Ayrshire mosses, guiding the plow in 
the furrow, wielding “ the thresher’s weary fling- 
in’-tree,” and his education, his diet, and his 
pleasures had been those of a Scotch country- 
man. Now he stepped forth suddenly among 
the polite and learned. We can see him as he 
then was, in his boots and buckskins, his blue 
coat and waistcoat striped with buff and blue, 
like a farmer in his Sunday best ; the heavy plow- 
man’s figure firmly planted on its burly legs; his 
face full of sense and shrewdness, and with a 
somewhat melancholy air of thought, and his 
large dark eye “ literally glowing” as he spoke. 
“T never saw such another eye in a human head,” 
says Walter Scott, “though I have seen the most 
distinguished men of my time.” With men, 
whether they were lords or omnipotent critics, 
his manner was plain, dignified, and free from 
bashfulness or affectation. If he made a slip, 
he had the social courage to pass on and refrain 
from explanation. He was not embarrassed in 
this society, because he read and judged the 
men; he could spy snobbery in a titled lord; 
and, as for the critics, he dismissed their system 


in an epigram. ‘These gentlemen,” said he, 
“remind me of some spinsters in my country 
who spin their thread so fine that it is neither fit 
for weft nor woof.” Ladies, on the other hand, 
surprised him; he was scarce commander of 
himself in their society; he was disqualified by 
his acquired nature as a Don Juan; and he, who 
had been so much at his ease with country lass- 
es, treated the town dames to an extreme of def- 
erence. One lady, who met him at a ball, gave 
Chambers a speaking sketch of his demeanor. 
“His manner was not prepossessing—scarcely, 
she thinks, manly or natural, It seemed as if he 
affected a rusticity or Jauderiness, so that when 
he said the music was ‘bonnie, bonnie’ it was 
like the expression of a child.” These would be 
company manners; and doubtless on a slight de- 
gree of intimacy the affectation would grow less. 
And his talk to women had always “a turn 
either to the pathetic or humorous, which en- 
gaged the attention particularly.” 

The Edinburgh magnates (to conclude this 
episode at once) behaved well to Burns from first 
to last. Were heaven-born genius to revisit us 
in similar guise I am not venturing too far when 
I say that he need expect neither so warm a wel- 
come nor such solid help, Although Burns was 
only a peasant, and one of no very elegant repu- 
tation as to morals, he was made welcome to 
their homes. They gave him a great deal of 
good advice, helped him to some five hundred 
pounds of ready money, and got him, as soon as 
he asked it, a place in the excise. Burns, on his 
part, bore the elevation with perfect dignity ; and 
with perfect dignity returned, when the time had 
come, into a country privacy of life. His power- 
ful sense never deserted him, and from the first 
he recognized that his Edinburgh popularity was 
but an ovation and the affair of aday. He wrote 
a few letters in a high-flown, bombastic vein of 
gratitude; but in practice he suffered no man to 
intrude upon his self-respect. On the other hand, 
he never turned his back, even for a moment, on 
his old associates; and he was always ready to 
sacrifice an acquaintance to a friend, although 
the acquaintance were a noble duke. He would 
be a bold man who should promise similar con- 
duct in equally exacting circumstances. It was, 
in short, an admirable appearance on the stage 
of life—socially successful, intimately self-respect- 
ing, and like a gentleman from first to last. 

In the present study this must only be taken 
by the way, while we return to Burns’s love-af- 
fairs. Even on the road to Edinburgh, he had 
seized upon the opportunity of a flirtation, and 
had carried the “battering” so far that, when 
next he moved from town, it was to steal two 
days with this anonymous fair one. The exact 
importance to Burns of this affair may be gath- 
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ered from the song in which he commemorated 
its occurrence. “I love the dear lassie,” he sings, 
“because she loves me”; or, in the tongue of 
prose, “ Finding an opportunity, I did not hesi- 
tate to profit by it; and even now, if it returned, 
I should not hesitate to profit by it again.” A 
love thus founded has no interest for mortal man, 
Meantime, early in the winter, and only once, we 
find him regretting Jean in his correspondence. 
“ Because ”"—such is his reason—*“ because he 
does not think he will ever meet so delicious an 
armful again” ; and then, after a brief excursion 
into verse, he goes straight on to describe a new 
episode in the voyage of discovery with the 
daughter of a Lothian farmer for a heroine. I 
must ask the reader to follow all these refer- 
ences to his future wife; they are essential to 
the comprehension of Burns’s character and fate, 
In June we find him back at Mauchline, a famous 
man. There the Armour family greeted him 
with a ‘mean, servile compliance,” which in- 
creased his former disgust. Jean was not less 
compliant ; a second time the poor girl submitted 
to the fascination of the man whom she did not 
love, and whom she had so cruelly insulted little 
more than a year ago; and, though Burns took 
advantage of her weakness, it was in the ugliest 
and most cynical spirit, and with a heart abso- 
lutely indifferent. Judge of this by a letter writ- 
ten some twenty days after his return—a letter 
to my mind among the most degrading in the 
whole collection—a letter which seems to have 
been inspired by a boastful, libertine bagman. 
“T am afraid,” it goes, “I have almost ruined 
one source, the principal one, indeed, of my 
former happiness—the eternal propensity I al- 
ways had to fall in love. My heart no more 
glows with feverish rapture ; I have no paradisai- 
cal evening interviews.” Even the process of 
“ battering” has failed him, you perceive. Still 
he had some one in his eye—a lady, if you please, 
with a fine figure and elegant manners, and who 
had “seen the politest quarters in Europe.” “I 
frequently visited her,” he writes, “and, after 
passing regularly the intermediate degrees be- 
tween the distant formal bow and the familiar 
grasp round the waist, I ventured, in my careless 
way, to talk of friendship in rather ambiguous 
terms; and after her return to —— I wrote her 
in the same terms. Miss, construing my remarks 
further than even I intended, flew off in a tan- 
gent of female dignity and reserve, like a mount- 
ing lark in an April morning, and wrote me an 
answer which measured out very completely what 
an immense way I had to travel before I could 
reach the climax of her favors. But I am an old 
hawk at the sport, and wrote her such a cool, 
deliberate, prudent reply, as brought my bird 
from her aérial towerings, pop, down to my foot, 


like Corporal Trim’s hat.” I avowa carnal long- 
ing, after this transcription, to buffet the Old 
Hawk about the ears. There is little question 
that to this lady he must have repeated his ad- 
dresses, and that he was by her (Miss Chalmers) 
eventually, though not at all unkindly, rejected. 
One more detail to characterize the period. Six 
months after the date of this letter, Burns, back 
in Edinburgh, is served with a writ 2” medtta- 
tione fuga, on behalf of some Edinburgh fair 
one, probably of humble rank, who declared an 
intention of adding to his family. 

About the beginning of December, 1787, a 
new period opens in the story of the poet’s ran- 
dom affections. He met at a tea-party one Mrs. 
Agnes McLehose, a married woman of about his 
own age, who, with her two children, had been 
deserted by an unworthy husband. She had wit, 
could use her pen, and had read “ Werther” with 
attention. Sociable, and even somewhat frisky, 
there was a good, sound, human kernel in the 
woman ; a warmth of love, strong, dogmatic, re- 
ligious feeling ; and a considerable, but not au- 
thoritative, sense of the proprieties. Of what 
biographers refer to daintily as “ her somewhat 
voluptuous style of beauty,” judging from the 
silhouette in Mr. Scott Douglas’s valuable edi- 
tion, the reader will be difficult if he does not 
approve. Take her forall in all, I believe she was 
the best woman Burns encountered. The pair 
took a fancy for each other on the spot; Mrs. 
McLehose, in her turn, invited him to tea; but 
the poet, in his character of the Old Hawk, pre- 
ferred a téte-d-téte, excused himself at the last 
moment, and offered a visit instead. An acci- 
dent confined him to his room for near a month, 
and this led to the famous Clarinda and Sylvan- 
da correspondence. It was begun in simple 
sport ; they are, already at their fifth or sixth ex- 
change, when Clarinda writes, “It is really cu- 
rious so much fw# passing between two persons 
who saw each other only oace” ; but it is hardly 
safe for a man and woman in the flower of their 
years to write almost daily, and sometimes in 
terms too ambiguous, sometimes in terms too 
plain, and generally in terms too warm for mere 
acquaintance. The exercise partakes a little of 
the nature of battering, and danger may be ap- 
prehended when next they meet. It is difficult 
to give any account of this remarkable corre- 
spondence; it is too far away from us, and per- 
haps not yet far enough; in point of time and 
manner, the imagination is baffled by these stilted 
literary utterances, warming in dravura passages 
into downright truculent nonsense. Clarinda 
has one famous sentence in which she bids Syl- 
vanda connect the thought of his mistress with 
the changing phases of the year; it was enthu- 
siastically admired by the swain, but on the mod- 
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ern mind produces mild amazement and alarm. 
“QO Clarinda!” writes Burns, “ shall we not meet 
in a state—some yet unknown state—of being, 
where the lavish hand of Plenty shall minister to 
the highest wish of Benevolence, and where the 
chill north wind of Prudence shall never blow 
over the flowery field of Enjoyment?” The de- 
sign may be that of an old hawk, but the style 
is more suggsetive of a bird-of-paradise. It is 
sometimes hard to fancy they are not gravely 
making fun of each other as they write. Reli- 
gion, poetry, love, and charming sensibility are 
the current topics. “I am delighted, charming 
Clarinda, with your honest enthusiasm for reli- 
gion,” writes Burns ; and the pair entertained a 
fiction that this was their “favorite subject.” 
“This is Sunday,” writes the lady, “and not a 
word on our favorite subject. O fy! ‘divine 
Clarinda!’” I suspect, although quite uncon- 
sciously to the lady, who was bent on his redemp- 
tion, they but used the favorite subject as a 
stalking-horse. In the mean time the sportive 
acquaintance was ripening steadily into a genuine 
passion. Visits took place, and then became 
frequent. Clarinda’s friends were hurt and sus- 
picious; her clergyman interfered; she herself 
had smart attacks of conscience; but her heart 
had gone from her control; it was altogether his, 
and she “counted all things but loss ””"—heaven 
excepted—“ that she might win and keep him.” 
Burns himself was transported while in her neigh- 
borhood, but his transports grew somewhat rap- 
idly less during an absence. I am tempted to 
imagine that, womanlike, he took on the color of 
his mistress’s feeling ; that he could not but heat 
himself at the fire of her unaffected passion ; 
but that, like one who should leave the hearth 
upon a winter’s night, his temperature soon fell 
when he was out of sight and touch ; and, in a 
word, though he could share the symptoms, that 
he had never shared the disease. At the same 
time, amid the fustian of the letters, there are 
forcible and true expressions, and the love-verses 
that he wrote upon Clarinda are among the most 
moving in the language. 

We are approaching the solution. In mid- 
winter, Jean, once more in the family-way, was 
turned out of doors by her family; and Burns 
had her received and cared for in the house of a 
friend. For he remained to the last imperfect in 
his character of Don Juan, and lacked the sinis- 
ter courage to desert his victim. About the mid- 
dle of February, 1788, he had to tear himself 
from his Clarinda and make a journey into the 
southwest on business. Clarinda gave him two 
shirts for his little son. They were daily to meet 
in prayer at an appointed hour. Burns, too late 
for the post at Glasgow, sent her a letter by par- 
cel, that she might not have to wait. Clarinda on 


her part writes, this time with a beautiful simpli- 
city: “ I think the streets look deserted-like since 
Monday ; and there’s a certain insipidity in good 
kind folks I once enjoyed not a little. Miss 
Wardrobe supped here on Monday. She once 
named you, which kept me from falling asleep. I 
drank your health in a glass of ale—as the lasses 
do at Hallowe’en—‘ with mysel’.’” Arrived at 
Mauchline, Burns installed Jean Armour in a 
lodging, and prevailed on Mrs, Armour to prom- 
ise her help and countenance in the approaching 
confinement. This was kind at least; but hear 
his expressions: “I have taken her a room; I 
have taken her to my arms; I have given her a 
mahogany bed; I have given her a guinea. . . . 


-I swore her privately and solemnly never to at- 


tempt any claim on meas a husband, even though 
anybody should persuade her she had such a 
claim—which she has not, neither during my life 
nor after my death. She did all this like a good 
girl.” And then he took advantage of the situa- 
tion. To Clarinda he wrote: “I this morning 
called for a certain woman. Iam disgusted with 
her; I can not endure her” ; and he accused her 
of “tasteless insipidity, vulgarity of soul, and 
mercenary fawning.” This was already in March; 
by the 13th of that month he was back in Edin- 
burgh. On the 17th he wrote to Clarinda: 
“Your hopes, your fears, your cares, my love, are 
mine; so don’t mind them. I will take you in 
my hand through the dreary wilds of this world, 
and scare away the ravening bird or beast that 
would annoy you.” Again, on the 21st: “ Will 
you open, with satisfaction and delight, a letter 
from a man who loves you, who has loved you, 
and who will love you, to death, through death, 
and for ever? . . . Howrich am I to have such 
a treasure as you! .. . ‘The Lord God know- 
eth,’ and, perhaps, ‘Israel he shall know,’ my 
love and your merit. Adieu, Clarinda! I am go- 
ing to remember you in my prayers.” By the 
7th of April, seventeen days later, he had already 
decided to make Jean Armour publicly his wife. 
A more astonishing stage-trick is not to be 
found. And yet his conduct is seen, upon a 
nearer examination, to be grounded both in rea- 
son and in kindness. He was now about to em- 
bark on a solid worldly career; he had taken a 
farm; the affair with Clarinda, however gratify- 
ing to his heart, was too contingent to offer any 
great consolation to a man like Burns, to whom 
marriage must have seemed the very dawn of 
hope and self-respect. This is to regard the 
question from its lowest aspect; but there is no 
doubt that he entered on this new period of his 
life with a sincere determination to do right. 
He had just helped his brother with a loan of a 
hundred and eighty pounds; should he do no- 
thing for the poor girl whom he had ruined? 
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It was true he could not do as he did without 
brutally wounding Clarinda; that was the pun- 
ishment of his bygone fault ; he was, as he truly 
says, “damned with a choice only of different 
species of error and misconduct.” To be pro- 
fessional Don Juan, to accept the provocation of 
any lively lass upon the village green, may thus 
lead a man through a series of detestable words 
and actions, and land him at last in an undesired 
and most unsuitable union for life. If he had 
been strong enough to refrain, or bad enough to 
persevere in, evil; if he had only not been Don 
Juan at all, or been Don Juan altogether, there 
had been some possible road for him throughout 
this troublesome world; but a man, alas! who 
is equally at the call of his worse and better in- 
stincts, stands among changing events without 
foundation or resource. 


DOWNWARD COURSE. 


It may be questionable whether any marriage 
could have tamed Burns; but it is at least cer- 
tain that there was no hope for him in the mar- 
riage he contracted. He did right, but then he 
had done wrong before ; it was, as I said, one of 
those relations in life which it seems equally 
wrong to break or to perpetuate. He neither 
loved nor respected her. “God knows,” he 
writes, “my choice was as random as blind- 
man’s-buff.” He consoles himself by the thought 
that he has acted kindly to her; that she “has 
the most sacred enthusiasm of attachment to 
him” ; that she has a good figure; that she has 
“a wood-note wild,” “her voice rising with ease 
to B natural”; noless. The effect on the reader 
is one of unmingled pity for both parties con- 
cerned. This was not the wife who (in his own 
words) could “enter into his favorite studies or 
relish his favorite authors” ; this was not even a 
wife, after the affair of the marriage lines, in 
whom a husband could joy to place his trust. 
Let her manage a farm with sense, let her voice 
rise to B natural all day long, she would still be 
a peasant to her lettered lord, and an object of 
pity rather than of equal affection. She could 
now be faithful, she could now be forgiving, she 
could now be generous even to a pathetic and 
touching degree ; but coming from one who was 
unloved, and who had scarcely shown herself 
worthy of the sentiment, these were all virtues 
thrown away, which could neither change her 
husband's heart nor affect the inherent destiny 
of their relation. From the outset, it was a mar- 
riage that had no root in nature; and we find 
him, ere long, lyrically regretting Highland Mary, 
renewing correspondence with Clarinda in the 
warmest language, on doubtful terms with Mrs. 
Riddel, and on terms unfortunately beyond any 
question with Anne Park, 


Alas! this was not the only ill circumstance 
in his future. He had been idle for some eigh- 
teen months, superintending his new edition, 
hanging on to settle with the publisher, traveling 
in the Highlands with Willie Nichol, or philander- 
ing with Mrs. McLehose; and in this period the 
radical part of the man had suffered irremediable 
hurt. He had lost his habits of industry, and 
formed the habit of pleasure. Apologetical biog- 
raphers assure us of the contrary; but from the 
first, he saw and recognized the danger for him- 
self; his mind, he writes, is “enervated to an 
alarming degree” by idleness and dissipation ; 
and again, “my mind has been vitiated with 
idleness.” It never fairly recovered. To busi- 
ness he could bring the required diligence and 
attention without difficulty; but he was thence- 
forward incapable, except in rare instances, of 
that superior effort of concentration which is re- 
quired for serious literary work. He may be 
said, indeed, to have worked no more, and only 
amused himself with letters, The man who had 
written a volume of masterpieces in six months, 
during the remainder of his life rarely found 
courage for any more sustained effort than a 
song. And the nature of the songs is itself 
characteristic of these idle later years; for they 
are often as polished and elaborate as his earlier 
works were frank, and headlong, and colloquial ; 
and this sort of verbal elaboration in short flights 
is, for a man of literary turn, simply the most 
agreeable of pastimes. The change in manner 
coincides exactly with the Edinburgh visit. In 
1786 he had written “‘ The Address to a Louse,” 
which may be taken as an extreme instance of 
the first manner; and already, in 1787, we come 
upon the rose-bud pieces to Miss Cruikshank, 
which are typical examples of the second. The 
change was, therefore, the direct and very natu- 
ral consequence of his great change in life; but 
it is not the less typical of his loss of moral 
courage that he should have given up all larger 
ventures, nor the less melancholy that a man 
who first attacked literature with a hand that 
seemed capable of moving mountains, should 
have spent his later years in whittling cherry- 
stones. 

Meanwhile, the farm did not prosper; he had 
to join to it the salary of an exciseman ; at last 
he had to give it up, and rely altogether on the 
latter resource. He was an active officer; and, 
though he sometimes tempered severity with 
mercy, we have local testimony, oddly represent- 
ing the public feeling of the period, that, while 
“in everything else he was a perfect gentleman, 
when he met with anything seizable he was no 
better than any other gauger.” 

There is but one manifestation of the man in 
these last years which need delay us; and that 
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was the sudden interest in politics which arose 
from his sympathy with the great French Revo- 
lution. His only political feeling had been hith- 
erto a sentimental Jacobitism, not more or less 
respectable than that of Scott, Aytoun, and the 
rest of what George Burns has nicknamed the 
“ Charlie-over-the-water” Scotchmen. It was a 
sentiment almost entirely literary and picturesque 
in its origin, built on ballads and the adventures 
of the Young Chevalier; and in Burns it is the 
more excusable, because he lay out of the way 
of active politics in his youth. With the great 
French Revolution, something living, practical, 
and feasible appeared to him for the first time in 
this realm of human action. The young plow- 
zaman who had desired so earnestly to rise, now 
reached out his sympathies to a whole nation 
animated with the same desire. Already in 1788 
we find the old Jacobitism hand in hand with the 
new popular doctrine, when, in a letter of indig- 
nation against the zeal of a Whig clergyman, he 
writes: “I dare say the American Congress in 
1776 will be allowed to be as able and as en- 
lightened as the English Convention was in 
1688 ; and that their posterity will celebrate the 
centenary of their deliverance from us as duly 
and sincerely as we do ours from the oppressive 
measures of the wrong-headed house of Stew- 
art.” As time wore on, his sentiments grew 
more pronounced and even violent; but there 
was a basis of sense and generous feeling to his 
hottest excess. What he asked was a fair chance 
for the individual in life; an open road to suc- 
cess and distinction for all classes of men. It 
was in the same spirit that he had helped to 
found a public library in the parish where his 
farm was situated, and that he sang his fervent 
snatches against tyranny and tyrants. Witness, 
were it alone, this verse : 


** Here’s freedom to him that wad read, 
Here’s freedom to him that wad write ; 
There’s nane ever feared that the truth should be 
heard 
But them whom the truth wad indite.” 


Yet his enthusiasm for the cause was scarcely 
guided by wisdom. Many stories are preserved 
of the bitter and unwise words he used in country 
coteries ; how he proposed Washington’s health 
as an amendment to Pitt’s, gave as a toast “the 
last verse of the last chapter of Kings,” and 
celebrated Dumouriez in a doggerel impromptu 
full of ridicule and hate. Now his sympathies 
would inspire him with “Scots, wha hae”; now 
involve him in a drunken broil with a legal offi- 
cer, and consequent apologies and explanations, 
hard to offer for a man of Burns’s stomach. 
Nor was this the front of his offending. On 
February 27, 1792, he took part in the capture 


of an armed smuggler, bought at the subsequent 
sale four carronades, and dispatched them with 
a letter to the French Assembly. Letter and 
guns were stopped at Dover by the English offi- 
cials ; there was trouble for Burns with his su- 
periors ; he was reminded firmly, however deli- 
cately, that, as a paid official, it was his duty to 
obey and to be silent ; and all the blood of this 
poor; proud, and falling man must have rushed 
to his head at the humiliation. His letter to Mr. 
Erskine, subsequently Earl of Mar, testifies, in 
its turgid, turbulent phrases, to a perfect passion 
of alarmed self-respect and vanity. He had been 
muzzled, and muzzled, when all was said, by his 
paltry salary as an exciseman ; alas! had he not 
a family to keep? Already, he wrote, he looked 
forward to some such judgment from a hackney 
scribbler as this: “Burns, notwithstanding the 
JSanfaronnade of independence to be found in 
his works, and after having been held forth to 
view and to public estimation as a man of some 
genius, yet, quite destitute of resources within 
himself to support his borrowed dignity, he dwin- 
dled into a paltry exciseman, and shrunk out the 
rest of his insignificant existence in the meanest 
of pursuits, and among the vilest of mankind.” 
And then on he goes, in a style of rodomontade, 
but filled with living indignation, to declare his 
right to a political opinion, and his willingness to 
shed his blood for the political birthright of his 
sons. Poor, perturbed spirit ! he was indeed ex- 
ercised in vain; those who share and those who 
differ from his sentiments about the Revolution, 
alike understand and sympathize with him in this 
painful strait ; for poetry and human manhood 
are lasting like the race, and politics, which are 
but a wrongful striving after right, pass and 
change from year to year and age toage. The 
“Twa Dogs” has already outlasted the consti- 
tution of Siéyés and the policy of the Whigs; 
and Burns is better known among English-speak- 
ing races than either Pitt or Fox. 

Meanwhile, whether as a man, a husband, or 
a poet, his steps led downward. He knew, knew 
bitterly, that the best was out of him ; he refused 
to make another volume, for he felt that it would 
be a disappointment ; he grew petulantly alive 
to criticism, unless he was sure it reached him 
from a friend. For his songs he would take no- 
thing ; they were all that he could do; the pro- 
posed Scotch play, the proposed series of Scotch 
tales in verse, all had gone to water; and in a 
fling of pain and disappointment, which is surely 
noble with the nobility of a viking, he would 
rather stoop to borrow than to accept money for 
these last and inadequate efforts of his muse. 
And this desperate abnegation rises at times near 
to the height of madness; as when he pretended 
that he had not written, but only found and pub- 
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lished, his immortal “ Auld Lang Syne.” In the 
same spirit he became more scrupulous as an art- 
ist; he was doing so little, he would fain do that 
little well; and about two months before his 
death, he asked Thomson to send back all his 
manuscripts for revisal, saying that he would 
rather write five songs to his taste than twice 
that number otherwise. The battle of his life 
was lost; in forlorn efforts to do well, in desper- 
ate submissions to evil, the last years flow by. 
His temper is dark and explosive, launching epi- 
grams, quarreling with his friends, jealous of 
young puppy Officers. He tries to be a good fa- 
ther; he boasts himself a libertine. Sick, sad, 
and jaded, he can refuse no occasion of tempo- 
rary pleasure, no opportunity to shine; and he 
who had once refused the invitations of lords and 
ladies, is now whistled to the inn by any curious 
stranger. His death (July 21, 1796), in his thir- 
ty-seventh year, was indeed a kindly dispensa- 
tion. It is the fashion to say he died of drink; 
many a man has drunk more and yet lived with 
reputation and reached a good age. That drink 
and debauchery helped to destroy his constitution, 
and were the means of his unconscious suicide, 
is doubtless true; but he had failed in life, had 
lost his power of work, and was already married 
to the poor, unworthy, patient Jean, before he 
had shown his inclination to convivial nights, or 
at least before that inclination had become dan- 
gerous either to ‘his health or his self-respect. 
He had trifled with life, and must pay the pen- 
alty. He had chosen to be Don Juan, he had 
grasped at temporary pleasures, and substantial 
happiness and solid industry had passed him by. 
He died of being Robert Burns, and there is no 
levity in such a statement of the case; for shall 
we not, one and all, deserve a similar epitaph ? 
If you had put that man in Eden, with all his 
godlike qualities, with all his generous and noble 
traits, he would have made a desert around him 
as he went. 


WORKS. 

The somewhat cruel necessity which has lain 
upon me throughout this paper only to touch 
upon those points in the life of Burns where con- 
nection or amplification seemed desirable, leaves 
me little opportunity to speak of the works which 
have made his name sofamous. Yet, even here, 
a few observations seem necessary. 

At the time when the poet made his appear- 
ance and great first success, his work was re- 
markable in two ways. For, first, in an age 


when poetry had become abstract and conven- 
tional, instead of continuing to deal with shep- 
herds, thunderstorms, and _personifications, he 
dealt with the actual circumstances of his life, 
however matter-of-fact and sordid these might 


be. And, second, in a time when English versi- 
fication was particularly stiff, lame, and feeble, 
and words were used with ultra -academical 
timidity, he wrote verses that were easy, racy, 
graphic, and forcible, and used language with 
absolute tact and courage, as it seemed most fit 
to give a clear impression. If you take even 
those English authors whom we know Burns to 
have most admired and studied, you will see at 
once'that he owed them nothing but a warning. 
Take Shenstone, for instance, and watch that 
elegant author as he tries to grapple with the 
facts of life. He has a description, I remember, 
of a gentleman engaged in sliding or walking on 
thin ice, which is a little miracle of incompetence. 
You see my memory fails me, and I positively 
can not recollect whether his hero was sliding or 
walking ; as though a writer should describe a 
battle, and the reader, at the end, be still uncer- 
tain whether it were a charge of cavalry or a 
slow and stubborn advance of foot! There 
could be no such ambiguity in Burns; his work 
is at the opposite pole from such indefinite and 
stammering performances ; and a whole lifetime 
passed in the study of Shenstone would only 
lead a man further and further from writing the 
“ Address to a Louse.” Yet Burns, like most 
great artists, proceeded from a school and con- 
tinued a tradition ; only the school and tradition 
were Scotch, and not English. While the English 
language was becoming daily more pedantic and 
inflexible, and English letters more colorless and 
slack, there was another dialect in the sister 
country, and a different school of poetry tracing 
its descent, through King James I., from Chau- 
cer. The dialect alone accounts for much; for 
it was then written colloquially, which kept it 
fresh and supple ; and, although not shaped for 
heroic flights, it was a direct and vivid medium 
for all that had to do with social life. Hence, 
whenever Scotch poets left their laborious imita- 
tions of bad English verses, and fell back on 
their own dialect, their style would kindle, and 
they would write of their convivial and some- 
what gross existences with pith and point. In 
Ramsay, and far more in the poor lad Fergusson, 
there were mettle, humor, literary pluck, and a 
power of saying what they wished to say defi- 
nitely and brightly, which in the latter case 
should have justified great anticipations. Had 
Burns died at the same age as Fergusson, he 
would have left us literally nothing worth re- 
mark. To Ramsay and to Fergusson, then, he 
was indebted in a very uncommon degree, not 
only following their tradition and using their 
measures, but directly and avowedly imitating 
their pieces. The same tendency to borrow a 
hint, to work on some one else’s foundation, is 
notable in Burns from first to last, in the period 
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of song-writing as well as in that of the early 
poems, and strikes one oddly in a man of such 
deep originality, who left so strong a print on all 
he touched, and whose work is so greatly dis- 
tinguished by that character of “inevitability” 
which Wordsworth denied to Goethe. 

When we remember Burns’s obligations to 
his predecessors, we must never forget his im- 
mense advances on them. They had already 
“discovered ” nature ; but Burns discovered poe- 
try—a higher and more intense way of thinking 
of the things that go to make up nature, a higher 
and more ideal key of words in which to speak 
of them. Ramsay and Fergusson excelled at 
making a popular—or shall we say, vulgar ?— 
sort of society verses, comical and prosaic, writ- 
ten, you would say, in taverns while a supper- 
party waited for its laureate’s word; but on the 
appearance of Burns this coarse and laughing 
literature was touched to finer issues, and learned 
gravity of thought and natural pathos. 

What he had gained from his predecessors 
was a direct-speaking style, and to walk on his 
own feet instead of on academical stilts. There 
was never a man of letters with more absolute 
command of his means; and we may say of him, 
without excess, that his style was his slave. 
Hence that energy of epithet, so concise and tell- 
ing, that a foreigner is tempted to explain it by 
some special richness or aptitude in the dialect 
he wrote. Hence that Homeric justice and com- 
pleteness of description, which gives us the very 
physiognomy of nature, in body and detail as 
nature is. Hence, too, the unbroken literary 
quality of his best pieces, which keeps him from 
any slip into the weariful trade of word-painting, 
and presents everything, as everything should be 
presented by the art of words, in a clear, con- 
tinuous medium of thought. Principal Shairp, 
for instance, gives us a paraphrase of one tough 
verse of the original; and for those who knew 
the Greek poets only by paraphrase this has the 
very quality they are accustomed to look for and 
admire in Greek. The contemporaries of Burns 
were surprised that he should visit so many cele- 
brated mountains and waterfalls, and not seize 
the opportunity to make a poem. Indeed, it is 
not for those who have a true command of the 
art of words, but for peddling, professional ama- 
teurs that these pointed occasions are most use- 
ful and inspiring. As those who speak French 
imperfectly are glad to dwell on any topic they 
may have talked upon or heard others talk upon 
before, because they know appropriate words for 
it in French, so the dabbler in verse rejoices to 
behold a waterfall, because he has learned the 
sentiment and knows appropriate words for it in 
poetry. But the dialect of Burns was fit to deal 
with any subject ; and whether it was a stormy 


night, a shepherd's collie, a sheep struggling in 
the snow, the conduct of cowardly soldiers in 
the field, the gait and cogitations of a drunken 
man, or only a village cockcrow in the morning, 
he could find language to give it freshness, body, 
and relief. He was always ready to borrow the 
hint of a design, as though he had a difficulty in 
commencing——a difficulty, let us say, in choosing 
a subject out of a world which seemed all equally 
living and significant to him; but, once he had 
the subject chosen, he could cope with nature 
single-handed, and make every stroke a triumph. 
Again, his absolute mastery in his art enabled 
him to express each and all of his different hu- 
mors, and to pass smoothly and congruously 
from one to another. Many men invent a dia- 
lect for only one side of their nature—perhaps 
their pathos or their humor, or the delicacy of 
their senses—and, for lack of a medium, leave 
all the others unexpressed. You meet such a 
one, and find him in conversation full of thought, 
feeling, and experience, which he has lacked the 
art to employ in his writings. But Burns was not 
thus hampered in the practice of the literary art ; 
he could throw the whole weight of his nature 
into his work, and impregnate it from end to 
end. If Dr. Johnson, that stilted and accom- 
plished stylist, had lacked the sacred Boswell, 
what should we have known of him? and how 
should we have delighted in his acquaintance as 
we do? Those who spoke with Burns tell us 
how much we have lost who did not. But I 
think they exaggerate their privilege ; I think we 
have the whole Burns in our possession set forth 
in his consummate verses. 

It was by his style, and not by his matter, 
that he affected Wordsworth and the world. 
There is, indeed, only one merit worth consider- 
ing in a man of letters—that he should write 
well ; and only one damning fault—that he should 
write ill, We are little the better for the reflec- 
tions of the sailor’s parrot in the story. And so, 
if Burns helped to change the course of literary 
history, it was by his frank, direct, and masterly 
utterance, and not by his homely choice of sub- 
jects. That was imposed upon him, not chosen 
upon a principle. He wrote from his own expe- 
rience, because it was his nature so to do, and 
the tradition of the school from which he pro- 
ceeded was fortunately not opposed to homely 
subjects. But to these homely subjects he com- 
municated the rich commentary of his nature; 
they were all steeped in Burns; and they interest 
us not in themselves, but because they have been 
passed through the spirit of so genuine and 
vigorous a man. Such is the stamp of living 
literature ; and there was never any more alive 
than that of Burns. 

What a gust of sympathy there is in him, 
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sometimes flowing out in by-ways hitherto un- 
used, upon mice, and flowers, and the devil him- 
self; sometimes speaking plainly between human 
hearts ; sometimes ringing out in merry exulta- 
tion like a peal of bells! When we compare 
“The Farmer's Salutation to his Auld Mare 
Maggie” with the clever and inhuman produc- 
tion of half a century earlier, “The Auld Man’s 
Mare’s dead,” we see in a nutshell the spirit of 
the change introduced by Burns. And as to its 
manner, who that has read it can forget how the 
collie Luath, in “ The Twa Dogs,” describes and 
enters into the merry-making in the cottage ? 


‘* The luntin’ pipe an’ sneeshin’ mill, 
Are handed round wi’ richt guid will ; 
The canty auld folks crackin’ crouse, 
The young anes rantin’ through the house— 
My heart has been sae fain to see them 
That I for joy hae barkit wi’ them.” 


It was this ardent power of sympathy that was 
fatal to so many women, and, through Jean Ar- 
mour, to himself at last. His humor comes from 
him in a stream so deep and easy that I will ven- 
ture to call him the best of humorous poets. He 
turns about in the midst to utter a noble senti- 
ment or a trenchant remark on human life, and 
the style changes and rises to the occasion. I 
think it is Principal Shairp who says, happily, 
that Burns would have been no Scotchman if he 
had not loved to moralize; neither, may we add, 
would he have been his father’s son; but (what 
is worthy of note) his moralizings are to a large 
extent the moral of his own career. He was 
among the least impersonal of artists. Except 
in “The Jolly Beggars,” he shows no gleam of 
dramatic instinct. Mr. Carlyle has complained 


that “Tam o’ Shanter” is, from the absence of 
this quality, only a picturesque and external piece 
of work; and I may add that in “The Twa 
Dogs” it is precisely in the infringement of dra- 
matic propriety that a great deal of the humor 
of the speeches depends for its existence and 
effect. Indeed, Burns was so full of his identity, 
that it breaks forth on every page; and there is 
scarce an appropriate remark either in praise or 
blame of his own conduct, but he has put it him- 
self into verse. Alas for the tenor of these re- 
marks! They are, indeed, his own pitiful apology 
for such a marred existence and talents so mis- 
used and stunted; and they seem to prove for 
ever how small a part is played by reason in the 
conduct of man’s affairs. Here was one, at least, 
who with unfailing judgment predicted his own 
fate ; yet his knowledge could not avail him, and 
with open eyes he must fulfill his tragic destiny. 
Ten years before the end, he had written his 
epitaph; and neither subsequent events, nor the 
critical eyes of posterity, have shown us a word 
in it to alter. And, lastly, has he not put in for 
himself the last, unanswerable plea ?>— 


** Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human: 
One point must still be greatly dark—” 


One? Alas! I fear every man and woman of 
us is “greatly dark” to all their neighbors, from 
the day of birth until death removes them, in 
their greatest virtues as well as in their saddest 
faults; and we, who have been trying to read 
the character of Burns, may take home the les- 
son and be gentle in our thoughts. 


R.L.S. (Cornhill Magazine.) 





THE SEA 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HOW ANTHONY HAMBLIN LOOKED. 


O other than Uncle Anthony! 

When the boy, recovering from the first 
shock, had made up his mind, by much staring, 
that it really was his deceased uncle come to life 
again, only without his beard, he tried to pull 
himself together, and to assume, with indifferent 
success, his usual air of importance. 

“ This,” he said, with a little stammer and a 
natural quiver in the voice, “is a prettyGo! A 
very pretty Go, it is!” 


MY SIDE. 


Anthony Hamblin stared blankly at the boy, 
with reddened cheeks. No criminal, caught 7 
flagrante delicto, red-handed, knife in fist, with 
the spoil under his arm, actually lifting the swag, 
ever showed so hang-dog a countenance. He 
said nothing. 

“ Now, Uncle Anthony,” the boy continued, 
feeling every moment firmer as to head and legs, 
and awakened to the comprehension that this 
was the noblest opportunity that ever came to 
mortal boy, “considering that a public coffee- 
house is not the best place to discuss family se- 
crets, and that I at least am accustomed to more 
respectable places of appointment, we had bettet 
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go to your own house or lodgings, if you have “ What is it?” 
any, and talk things over there. If you are “ My knife—left it at the coffee-house. Now, 
ready, we will go at once. If not, I will wait. then, right about. You go first. A new knife 


As for waiting, I don’t care how long I wait. I 
can send a telegram to relieve the old lady. And 
as for that, the ice is melted long ago, and she 
won’t think I’ve followed your example. Bah! 
You and your ice. Oh, the cunning! For such 
an oh-be-joyful occasion as the present I could 
wait all night, and go home with my eyes skinned 
in the morning, with Alison to tell the news 
to.” 

Anthony Hamblin moved one foot. Nicolas 
interpreted the motion, wrongly and hastily, as 
indicative of a desire for flight. 

“No,” he said firmly, “you don’t. Give up 
that idea. You've bolted enough already. You 
know me, Uncle Anthony, and my character for 
determination. If you run, I runtoo, And if I 
run after you, there may be—I don’t say there 
will—but there may be such a crowd, and such a 
howling, and such a diving after a middle-aged, 
elderly bolter and a younger man, with white 
eyebrows, as you never heard of before in all 
your life. Besides, if you were to get away, I’ve 
only got to go to the House and tell the partners 
that you’re not drowned at all, but living at the 
far-end of Cable Road, which leads to the west 
extremity of nowhere. Then they will just come 
over and catch you somewhere or other in the 
very act, as I did. Think of that. Because you 
must eat, Uncle Anthony.” 

Anthony Hamblin, with pale and shame-faced 
cheek, sighed, rose, and led the way. Nicolas 
followed closely at his heels, 

Anthony turned to the left, and walked slowly 
along the pavement. Nicolas saw that he looked 
older. His shoulders stooped ; his hair had gone 
grayer; his, beard, as we have seen, was quite 
gone. Also he was very shabby in his dress—his 
hat was rusty at the edges; his boots were down 
at heel. 

Notwithstanding these symptoms of distress, 
the boy felt inclined to the most rapturous joy. 
He was fain to give outward and visible expres- 
sion to it by a double-shuffle, a wild contortion of 
the limbs, a cracking of the fingers, as he followed 
his prisoner, so that he looked like some grim 
old caricature of the devil, as carved on a cathe- 
dral-wall, capering behind a victim. No victim, 
even under the melancholy circumstances im- 
agined by medieval Freemasons, could have 
looked more miserable than Anthony, who walked 
on with hanging head and downcast demeanor, 
as if he were going—anywhere—where those 
victims were going. Suddenly the boy stopped, 
and began feeling in his pockets. 

“Stop, Uncle Anthony!” he cried. 
say. We've got to turn back.” 

VOL. VII.—34 


“Stop, I 


—three blades—real buck’s-horn.” 

They observed the same order in returning 
to the coffee-house, where the knife was found 
on the floor; and, in coming back again, the boy 
prepared, by turning up cuffs and squaring his 
shoulders, for precipitate action, if necessary. 

About half way down the Cannon Street 
Road, which was the name of this retreat, and 
next door to a small Dissenting chapel, Anthony 
Hamblin stopped and pulled out a latch-key. 
The house was, like all its neighbors, small, hav- 
ing four or six rooms only. The door was paint- 
ed a rich, a flaunting red. In the window of the 
ground-floor was a large card, on which Nicolas 
read the following announcement : 


Mr. A. HAMPTON, 


Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and Free- 
hand Drawing. 


Below this legend, and on either side of it, 
was drawn, with many an artful flourish and 
crafty curve, in free-hand, and apparently with a 
quill-pen, gigantic quills, whose feathers were 
like the branches of a palm for richness and re- 
dundancy. Nicolas recollected, all at once, that 
his uncle had often, in the old days, delighted 
himself with such caligraphic exercises. ~ 

Anthony Hamblin, crestfallen and shame- 
faced, opened the door, and led the way into the 
ground-floor front. Arrived there, he sat down 
before the window in a hopeless, resigned sort of 
way, as if he would do no more, but must, unre- 
sisting, let Fate go on. 

“ Upon my word,” said the boy, looking round 
—‘ upon—my—word, this is a very pretty sort of 
lodging for the head of the House! Gone a 
writing-mastering, too.” 

“TI am no longer head of the House,” said 
Anthony humbly ; “I am a dead man.” 

It certainly was not such a room as once shel- 
tered the head partner in the firm. It was only 
about twelve feet square. Its furniture consisted 
of one arm-chair and two cane-bottomed chairs, 
of which one had lost a leg; there was a table 
and a sort of sideboard Jratzgué in the wall be- 
side the fireplace ; on it stood half a dozen books, 
the whole of Anthony Hamblin’s library. There 
was a cupboard on the other side of the fire- 
place. Nothing else. No pictures on the wall, 
no decorations of any kind, except a couple of 
wooden pipes on the mantel-shelf, and a tobacco- 
pouch. There were no curtains, but only a clean 
white blind. 

“ This is my one room,” Anthony explained, 
while the boy curiously examined every article of 
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the furniture; “my only room. Here I live. 
My bed is in that cupboard ; at night I drag it 
down.” 

The boy examined every portion of the furni- 
ture minutely, and then turned to his uncle. 

“ You look thin, Uncle Anthony. Your boots 
are gone at the heels; your coat is shabby—the 
cuffs are frayed; your hat is seedy; and you 
don’t look happy ; and—and—” 

Here this remarkable boy choked, and seized 
his uncle by the hand, and burst into a fit of sob- 
bing and crying. 

“ Don't, boy!” cried Anthony Hamblin, much 
more deeply moved by this passion of grief than 
he had been by the boy’s bounce and arrogance. 
“ Don’t, Nicolas; crying will do no good. Tell 
me, tell me about Alison.” 

Nicolas stopped crying almost as suddenly as 
he began. 

“ Every man,” he said presently, by way of 
apology to himself for his weakness, and while 
still mopping up the tears, “ has his weak point. 
You find that out, uncle, when you’ve got an 
enemy, and then you can stick pins into him all 
day long.” 

A thought struck him here. He went to the 
door, locked it, and put the key in his pocket. 

“ Now,” he said, “the door’s locked. You 
can't get out till I let you, and I don’t intend to 
let you till I know what this little game means.” 

Hé sat on the table, one leg dangling and the 
other resting across it ; an elbow on the leg, and 
his chin in his hand. He had taken off his hat, 
and with his white eyebrows, the knowing light 
in his eyes, and the smile of pride which he nat- 
urally felt in the situation, he looked more like an 
imp than seemed possible in living boy. 

“Nicolas,” said Anthony, sitting before him 
like a culprit, “ you have, by accident, discovered 
a great secret.” 

“Under Providence, uncle, as the old lady 
would say, I have.” 

“Is it possible for a boy to keep a secret?” 

“ T have lived in his house,” said Nicolas, ad- 
dressing the furniture, which was very unsympa- 
thetic in its scantiness—“I have lived in his 
house for thirteen years and more, and he doubts 
my power of keeping a secret!” 

“Boy,” said the man risen from the dead, 
sternly, “no fooling! This is no matter for 
laughing. Can you and will you keep this se- 
cret?” 

“TI can, Uncle Anthony,” replied young Nick, 
with a sudden change of manner; “I can and I 
will!” 

There was something reassuring about the 
boy’s manifest resolution of honestly keeping the 
secret. He enjoyed it too much, in fact, to re- 
veal it, at least immediately. Yet Anthony Ham- 


blin, filled with shame and dismay, looked upon 
the boy with suspicion. Was his sacrifice to be 
worthless, after all? Did it depend solely on the 
discretion of a child so volatile? 

“ Living at the East End,” said Nicolas, as if 
desirous to change the subject, “ is all very well 
for a man who, like me, takes an interest in the 
Docks, in indigo-stores, and shipping; but for 
you, Uncle Anthony, who never put on a canvas 
coat, nor wore a cap to keep off the blue dust in 
your life, I can’t understand the attraction. All 
very well if a man wanted to write a novel of 
dull life, and came here to see what dullness 
really means; but you don’t write novels, and 
you used to like cheerfulness. Or if you wanted 
to find out how poor people lived, and what a 
beastly thing it is to be poor; but you never 
wanted to know that. Silver-spoon babies never 
do. The taste, I suppose, is so different from 
pewter that they don’t feel a yearning for change, 
nor a curiosity to taste any other kind of metal. 
And yet if you didn’t like the Docks, didn’t care 
for poor people, and weren’t curious about their 
ways, what was it drove you away from home ? 
It wasn’t any row that I know of. You and Ali- 
son hadn’t quarreled, had you?” 

Anthony shook his head dejectedly. 

“ As for me,” the boy went on, stroking his 
chin, “I can't remember that I ever said or did 
anything that could induce you to run away. I 
was always kind to you, I believe.” 

“ Always,” echoed Anthony, without the ghost 
of a smile. 

“ Then,” said young Nick, getting down from 
the table to get better vantage-ground, standing 
with his feet well apart, his hands rammed down 
into his pockets as far as they would go, and his 
shoulders raised—this gave him an expression of 
wonderful sagacity, combined with the deepest 
cynical knowledge of human nature—“ then, Un- 
cle Anthony, I am sorry to say that there remains 
only one supposition. It pains me to sayit, but I 
must. Why does a rich man, with a comfortable 
home and people who are fond of him, suddenly 
bolt, leaving his coat behind him too, as if he was 
Joseph in the pit, to prove that his goose was al- 
ready cooked and his bucket kicked? Why, 
I say? O Uncle Anthony! who would have 
thought it of you? Because HE’S DONE SOME- 
THING—I don’t know what — SOMETHING! 
Somebody must have given you the straight tip 
in good time. You thought you had better bolt 
so as to avoid the row.” 


Anthony made no reply. Nicolas resumed. 


his seat on the table. 

“If you like to confide in me,” Nicolas went 
on, “I'll give you the best advice in my power. 
Perhaps it isn’t too late.” 

Still Anthony was silent; but he rose from 
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his chair, and began to walk up and down the 
room. 

“ Everything,” said Nicolas encouragingly, 
“can be squared for money. Give me money 
and the name of the party, and I'll undertake to 
square him.” 

Anthony laughed. He was at last moved to 
laugh. The boy’s importance and confidence 
were too absurd. 

“You, boy! What could you do?” 

“ Now, here’s prejudice again!” he expostu- 
lated. “After knowing me intimately for thir- 
teen years, my uncle can’t trust me for a confi- 
dential piece of work because I’ve got a jacket 
on instead of acoat! I thought better of you, 
Uncle Anthony.” 

Anthony stopped in his walk, and regarded 
his youthful adviser meditatively. 

“Boy,” he said gravely, “I can not tell you 
the reasons of my disappearance ; that is impos- 
sible. Nor can I ever reappear again ; that is 
equally impossible.” 

“Quite impossible? O Uncle Anthony! 
surely money will square it!” 

“No; money can not do everything.” 

“Can’t anything be done?” 

“« Nothing.” 

“Think of Alison, uncle—think how she’s 
cried her eyes out.” 

“ Poor child! poor child!” 

He turned his face to the window, and there 
was silence for a space. 

“Think of ME!” said Nicolas. “Think of 
my ruined prospects if you don’t come back. 
How do I know that Mr. Augustus will take me 
into the House? ” 

“I think he will,” said Anthony; “at any 
rate, I hope he will. Nothing can be done, Nico- 
las. You have found me. I shall go away from 
here, for fear that some one else may find me. 
But you must keep the secret.” 

“I will keep it if you promise to let me know 
always where to find you. Let me write to you ; 
and I say, uncle—O Lord! what a game we wi// 
have—what a game! I didn’t tell you how Un- 
cle Stephen is going on.” 

“No. What is Stephen doing ?” 

Anthony stopped now to listen. 

“ He—well, first of all he came to Clapham, 
and took up his quarters there; smoked your 
cigars in your study, slept in your bed, and took 
your place at dinner. Oh, it was beautiful at 
the go-off! ‘My poor Alison! my dear child! 
My dear Flora ! '—that to the old lady, you know ; 
and to me it was, ‘ Nicolas, my boy—Nicolas, my 
son,’ till we began to think that Black Stephen 
hadn’t got horns and a tail, after all. Wait a bit, 
though! All of a sudden his manner changes. 
First he orders me and the old lady to pack up 


and be off out of the house; then he ups and 
tells Alison that she wasn’t your heiress after all, 
because you never were married.” 

“ What ?” cried Anthony, with a sudden hot 
flush on his cheek. 

“Steady, steady! Wait a bit. I thought 
when it came to the old lady and me being or- 
dered into the street that would fetch you as no- 
thing ever fetched you before. It shows your 
proper feeling, uncle, and I like you the better 
for it. Let me go on. Then he goes to the 
partners, and tells them that he—Uncle Stephen 
—was the real heir to everything; and then he 
goes to the Court of Probate, and demands let- 
ters to carry on the estate. ‘O Jeminy!’ says 
the judge—crafty old man that !—‘ here’s artful- 
ness !’—said he’d be blowed if he’d write him 
any letter at all—said he didn’t believe you were 
dead, but only gone away somewhere on a lark, 
as had happened to his own brothers more than 
once—said Alison was to go on enjoying the es- 
tate, and eating as much as ever she possibly 
could, till such time as it was proved, first, that 
you were really dead and gone, whereas here you 
still live and kick ; and, second, that Alison was 
not your heiress, whereas everybody always knew 
that she was.” 

“Tried to rob Alison of her inheritance!” 
murmured Anthony, with livid face. “‘ The scoun- 
drel !” 

“Now, you see, uncle,” pursued Nicolas, 
“here we are in a cleft stick, on the horns of a 
dilemma, and in a quandary such as you never 
thought was coming out of it, I’m sure. What’s 
to be done?” 

“Tell me more about Alison.” 

“ Alison’s very jolly,” the boy replied—“ eats 
hearty and sleeps well. That fellow Gilbert 
Yorke is always about the place since Uncle 
Stephen first showed the horns. He seems to 
consider that Alison looks pretty in black. I 
don’t. That is to say, you know, it’s a matter of 
opinion. A dark girl wants the relief of a bit of 
color. However, Alison is a fine girl, dress her 
how you like; and, if she’d wait for me, I might 
think of her in ten years’ time. After all, she’d 
be gone off a good deal by the time I was four- 
and-twenty. Worst of girls, that is—no last.” 

“Then she doesn’t fret much. She has for- 
gotten her father.” 

“ Well, she does—that’s the uncomfortable 
part. You never know when she won't break 
out again. Spoiled a really good pudding yester- 
day by crying in the middle of a plateful—her 
pipes always burst when you least expect it. 
And then the old lady chimes in. A man can’t 
enjoy his meals if he’s rained on that way. It’s 
all your fault. If we'd had a regular funeral, 
with mourners and hat-bands and that, as we 
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had every right to expect in a respectable family, 
we should have got through our crying and 
a-done with it, once for all. How’s a man, I 
should like to know, to feel comfortable over his 
grub when first it’s Alison, and then it’s the old 
lady, crying in chorus? Might as well sit down 
to dinner, with your umbrella up, in a shower- 
bath. It was a roll jam-pudding, too!” 

“TI wish I could trust you,” said Anthony, 
laying his hands on the boy's shoulders. “ Will 
you promise not to betray me?” 

“I promise faithfully, uncle. I will say no- 
thing, on two conditions, which I'll tell you pres- 
ently. But are you going to let Alison be dished 
out of all her money?” 

“No, Iam not. That is the one thing, the 
only thing, that will force me out of my seclu- 
sion. That is the one thing. If Stephen wins 
his case, he will find that he has reckoned with- 
out—his dead brother.” 

“ You will come back again, in that case, and 
in spite of everything ?” 

“ I will, in spite of everything.” 

Nicolas breathed freely: This was good 
news, indeed. In any case Alison was safe. 
And if Alison was provided for, then he himself 
would not be forgotten. The bright eyes be- 
neath those long white eyebrows twinkled with 
delight. 

“ Very well, uncle. Then we understand one 
another. If things go wrong, you'll turn up at 
the right moment, frustrate his politics, make him 
sing out like bricks, and confound his knavish 
tricks. But, I say, why not tell me just now 
where you were married ?—just for curiosity, and 
because we are both enjoying the same jolly 
game.” 

“No, Nicolas, I shall not tell you that. I 
shall tell you no more; and now you must go.” 

“Well, if you won't let me square the other 
side, and if you won't tell me all about your mar- 
riage, I suppose I must. Still” (he got off the 
table again, and put on his hat slowly), “I don’t 
half like it. You have promised to interfere at 
the last moment, just when Uncle Stephen thinks 
he’s going to grab it all. That's satisfactory so 
far; but how do I know that you won't bolt 
yourself the moment you are out of my sight?” 

“If I trust my secret in your keeping,” said 
Anthony, “is not that a sufficient guarantee ?” 

“Well, no,” said Nicolas; “ because the truth 
is that you didn’t trust it. I found it—I took it; 
you couldn’t help yourself.” 

“ Well—well!” said Anthony impatiently. 

“ Now, then, for my conditions. I keep your 
secret, Uncle Anthony, faithfully, if you promise 
me two things. They are—first, don’t bolt.” 

“T will not, unless I have cause for suspect- 
ing you.” 


“ Second, when you come back to the House 
—because, of course, you will; Uncle Stephen 
can’t be endured much longer—you will take me 
into it. I’m not a fool, Uncle Anthony” (the 
boy became here almost solemn in his earnest- 
ness)—“ no albino ever was a fool yet, so far as 
universal history-books (with dates) can inform 
the class. I’m always trying to learn things that 
will make me fit for City life. There’s nothing 
in all the world I would rather have, after a bit, 
than a partnership in the House. Not at first, 
you know; I am content to work my way right 
up from the very bottom, only let me have the 
chance.” 

“ My dear boy,” said Anthony, his kind eyes 
softening, and laying his hands on the lad’s 
shoulders, “I shall never be able to give you the 
chance. I shall not be there.” 

“ But promise, uncle.” 

“TI promise, if I am there.” 

“ That’s quite enough,” said Nicolas, resum- 
ing his habitual manner. “Some fellows—sus- 
picious fellows—would require a stamped agree- 
ment. Between man and man, I say, if men’s 
words are worth anything, a verbal agreement is 
enough.” 

“You may come to see me sometimes, if you 
like,” said Anthony. “Come on half-holidays, 
when no one suspects you. Come and tell me 
about Alison.” 

“T will, uncle,” said the boy; “ and about the 
old lady and myself. Oh, I'll keep you lively! 
And you shall tell me how you like writing-mas- 
tering. And remember your promise — fain 
larks-—no bolting! Here’s your key.” 

Nicolas shook hands with head erect, but his 
hands were a little shaky, and outside the house 
he put his knuckles into his eyes for a moment. 
Then, because a boy in the street who was pass- 
ing by laughed at him, he chucked that boy’s hat 
into a passing cab, and gave him one to remem- 
ber him by on the left ear. The necessity of re- 
covering the cap prevented the boy from retaliat- 
ing, although he was bigger. After that, Nicolas 
went on his way in a serene and even joyous 
frame of mind. Presently, thinking over the 
convivial side of the new discovery, over all the 
possibilities of this delightful game of hide-and- 
seek, and how it would light up and illumine the 
summer months, and how it would eventually 
glorify and immortalize himself, he grew more 
than joyous—he became rapturous. He could 
no longer walk, but began to dance. He danced 
behind and beside nervous old gentlemen, so that 
they were fain to stop and beg him to pass on; 
he danced beside grave matrons and elderly sin- 
gle women as if he were their frisky son; he 
mingled in the ranks of girls’ schools, and danced 
among the girls, as if he were a frivolous pupil; 
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he chanced upon a pale and unhappy two-by- 
two belonging to a commercial academy, and 
danced among the spiritless boys as if he dared 
the usher to box his ears; he overtook a heavily- 
laden and very stout old lady going home from 
shopping, and danced all round her, whistling 
loudly the while. This figure, if it is executed 
properly, with the back presented to the victim’s 
face, and plenty of double-shuffle, is really ex- 
pressive, and disconcerts old ladies excessively. 
‘It was a favorite feat, I believe, with the Mo- 
hocks and Scourers of old. This old lady, for 
her part, was so much put out by it that she 
dropped all the things she was carrying—her 
bag, her basket, her parcels, her gloves, her 
shawl, her umbrella, her spectacles, and her 
thimble—anything that could possibly tumble 
from her. These spread as they fell till the 
whole pavement was strewed with the wreck. 
She is still, I believe, engaged in picking up her 
property. But long before she realized the ex- 
tent of the calamity, the boy, whose good spirits 
prompted him to so great activity, was out of 
sight, still dancing and still whistling as he went. 

He arrived at Clapham about half-past five. 
He was boisterous, he was joyful in that house 
of subdued melancholy. He boldly suggested 
champagne instead of tea; he spoke vaguely 
about great things in the way of festivities to 
come; he declined altogether to learn his lessons 
for the next day ; he led his mother to think that 
he was going to have something—the measles, a 
fit, or perhaps the mumps, which are said some- 
times to begin with an accession of supernatural 
and unaccountable hilarity. 

When he got Alison quite by herself for a 
moment he assumed a mysterious manner, and 
winked and nodded. 

“ How are they getting on for you, Alison?” 
he asked. 

“Nothing has been found yet, I am sorry to 
say.” 

“ Well, I am not a man who promises rashly ; 
only, the moment you think the game is up, you 
give me the tip straight away.” 

“ Give you the tip?” 

“Tip it to me. Then you shall see—hey! 
presto! up goes Uncle Stephen, horns and tail 
and all, blown to little smithereens, and Alison 
comes home in triumph! Ring the bells! beat 
the drums! and hooray for writing - masters 
all!” 

For several days after that the boy main- 
tained, with Alison, a running fire of obscure 
allusions to writing-masters. He talked about 
the great amount of their gains, their enviable 
position in the social scale, their enjoyable work, 
their content and happiness. What did he 
mean ? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


HOW ADVERTISING PROVED A DISAPPOINT- 
MENT. 


THE advertisements were all put into the pa- 
pers, and the cousins waited impatiently for the 
result. 

There were no results at all after a week. 
“They are searching the registers,” said Gil- 
bert. 

They waited another week; there were no 
results still. ‘Give me time to look through the 
London registers,” said Alderney Codd hope- 
fully. 

Alison shook her head. She was not san- 
guine of success, even in her brightest moods, 
when she continually thought about that story of 
the ship’s captain who went off his head and 
signed articles as an able-seaman. 

“He may come back,” she said, foolishly 
dwelling on this dream—fortunately, it was not 
often that she permitted herself so great a hap- 
piness. “He may come back. Perhaps he will 
come back. I shall never give up that hope. 
What is the good of trying to discover what he 
wanted to conceal? You had better give it up, 
Gilbert, and give the other man all the money, 
and let me go away somewhere and be forgot- 
ten.” 

“ Give it up!” he cried; “why, we have only 
just begun.” 

“It is useless,” she replied despondently ; 
“you are only making yourself and me more un- 
happy than we need be. Give it up, and me too, 
and go back to your chambers and your law- 
work.” 

Alison’s despondent view was not the only 
disheartening thing about the work which Gil- 
bert had set himself to do. It was impossible 
to deny the difficulty which presented itself at 
the very beginning. Why was all mention of 
the marriage, if there was a marriage, suppressed 
in the diaries? Even a courtship takes time. 
Why was even the courtship concealed and sup- 
pressed? Why did a man who was frank and 
candid as the day in everything else, keep a 
guarded silence in what was probably his only 
love-affair ? and, silence or not, what opportunity 
could be found for love-making? What room 
was there in that busy life, so faithfully recorded 
in the diaries, for love, courtship, and wedlock ? 

Many young men live in chambers ; whatever 
their occupations during the day, they have at 
least their evenings free; they are not generally 
supposed to record in diaries the menus Plazsirs 
of those evenings. Other young men live at 
home, but do not always, as their mothers would 
wish, spend the evening at home; nor do they 
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always truthfully explain in the morning where 
they have been and what they did the night be- 
fore: deception, suppressto veri, is practiced. 
Anthony Hamblin did not have chambers, nor 
did he spend his evenings abroad. Not at all: 
he devoted himself, with the devotion of a French- 
man, to his mother. He never showed the least 
inclination to any kind of profligacy, wasteful- 
ness, or fastness. He was that very rare crea- 
ture, a young man who is “ steady,” and yet not 
a prig in morals. Had he been, for instance, a 
young man of the present day, he would have 
made himself an athlete, and kept himself in 
constant training. The only athletics in his day 
were those games which a late lamented dean 
once stigmatized as “ immoral, because athletic ” 
—whist and cricket. Billiards there was also, 
but the dean never heard of that game. Foot- 
ball was for boys; young men scorned to run 
races; no one would have gone a yard out of 
the way to see the longest jump, the highest 
jump, the farthest shy, the fastest run. Anthony 
Hamblin, up to the age of three- or four-and- 
thirty, went home every evening to dinner, and 
staid at home. He was the constant companion, 
the solace, the prop of his mother. He was pas- 
sionate in his love for her. Stephen it was who 
early broke away from the domestic coop—Ste- 
phen it was who lived in chambers, paid duty- 
visits, borrowed money, squandered and scat- 
tered. It was Anthony who cheered the last 
years of his mother’s life, and for her sake, and 
not because he was a passionless young prig, 
was content to forego his own pleasures—the 
ordinary and innocent gayeties of early man- 
hood. 

How, then, could he find the time to get mar- 
ried ? 

These doubts, when they arose, Gilbert pushed 
into the background. Before Alison he was con- 
fident, brave, and cheerful. Everything, he de- 
clared, would happen just exactly as they 
wished. 

As regards the rest of the family, there was 
division. The two partners remained stanch. 
So did the Colonel and the Dean, and the rest of 
the male cousins who belonged to the genera- 
tion of Anthony. The younger members, accus- 
tomed in these latter days to the contemplation 
of a laxer code of morals, generally took the 
more gloomy view ; one or two openly declared 
themselves of the Black Hamblin faction. Fe- 
male cousins called on Alison, and hinted at com- 
promise, while there was yet time. If these 
hints were such as she could take hold of, Alison 
astonished those cousins, as she had gratified 
young Nick, by the mightiness of her wrath and 
the free hanging of her tongue. What they did 
not see, when they retired, confused and beaten 


down like the long grass after a thunderstorm, 
was the humiliation which fell upon their cousin, 
and the bitter tears which these doubts wrung 
from her when she knew that they could not see 
them. 

Compromise! No; nothing that could show 
belief in her uncle’s theory ; nothing that should 
allow the bare possibility of that theory; nothing 
that did not admit to the full her father’s honor, 
her mother’s honor, and all that these involved. 

Nothing is more certain than that, if you ad- 
vertise long enough, you are sure to get some- 
thing out of it. I was onceassured by a stranger, 
whom I afterward discovered to be connected 
with the advertising interests, that for twelve 
thousand pounds he would undertake to float 
anything, from a quack pill or a saline mixture to 
a daily paper. Thinking over this assertion, I 
had a dream, in which I thought I was a mil- 
lionaire, that my money was all divided into 
little heaps of twelve thousand pounds each, and 
that I was devoting the whole of my vast wealth, 
by means of giving this philanthropic stranger 
one of these heaps at a time, to floating pills, 
papers, theatres, saline draughts, books, music, 
pictures, and artistic furniture. I woke up before 
I reached the last heap, and I do not know how 
far I advanced the world. 

As for the Hamblin advertisements, the first 
result of them was to bring Mrs. Duncombe to 
light. 

She called herself at the office in Bedford 
Row, and sent up her name, with a great air of 
mystery, in a folded piece of paper, which, she 
instructed the clerk, was not to be opened, on 
any account, by anybody except Mr. Billiter him- 
self. 

She was a florid lady, between middle and 

elderly age, with a fat, good-natured face, much 
resembling an overblown cabbage-rose. She 
looked about her with suspicion. A lawyer's of- 
fice has something fearsome about it, even to 
those who “ ought to know better”; to a woman 
of Mrs. Duncombe’s social standing it is simply 
terrible. The appearance of the sharp-visaged 
old gentleman who received her, with his bright 
eyes and pointed chin, did not reassure her. 
_ “Oh,” said Mr. Billiter, looking her all over 
with suspicion, “you are Mrs. Duncombe, are 
you? You are the lady for whom we advertised, 
are you? And you are come for your reward, I 
suppose. Very well. Of course we do not pay 
anything until we are satisfied that there is no 
imposture. So you will be good enough to sit 
down and answer a few questions.” 

Mrs. Duncombe obeyed, though she regarded 
the very chairs with distrust. Still she obeyed. 
Her breath was short too, and getting up the 
stairs had tired her. 
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“I am Mrs. Duncombe,” she said, presently, 
and without waiting for the questions—indeed, 
the old lawyer had gone on writing as if no one 
was in the office at all, which was his pleasant 
way of giving sinners time for meditation and 
repentance—“ and I am here in answer to an ad- 
vertisement which my nephew read to me. Be- 
cause I don’t read papers myself, as a general 
rule, my eyes not being so good as they were, 
and the news not up to what it used to be and 
one has a right to expect.” She paused for a 
moment only. “There may be, perhaps, two 
Mrs. Duncombes in the world. But there can’t 
be two in connection with the sweet flower, 
which her initials were A. H.” 

“Tell me, if you please,” said Mr. Billiter, 
“ what those initials stand for?” 

“ Aha!” she replied, with a look of profound 
caution, which sat comically upon her jovial and 
easy face. “ And suppose you want to find out 
the dear young lady yourself, and you've got de- 
signs upon her, and you've sent to me to help 
you do a mischief to my dear darling?” 

“Shall we divide the name into syllables, 
then?” asked Mr. Billiter. ‘ That will be fair. 
I will begin. Now, then, A, L—AI.” 

“ There you are with your Al,” responded the 
lady, pleased with this ingenious manceuvre. “ Al. 
I, i—there you are with your Ali.” 

“S,O, N—son,” Mr. Billiter went on gravely. 

“And there you are with your Alison,” she 
added. “ That’s the Christian name right enough, 
and the only girl I ever meet with such a name 
out of a printed twopenny book. Now the sur- 
name. H, A, M—Ham; there you are with your 
Ham.” 

“B,” Mr. Billiter added, emphasizing with his 
forefinger. 

“B,” taking the word out of his mouth; 
“there you are with your B—Ham-bee,” as if it 
was a syllable.” 

“L, I, N—lin; which completes the name.” 

“There you are with your Hamblin—there 
you are with your Alison Hamblin. Lord help 
you, sir, I taught that little dear to spell myself, 
though rather rusty after all these years, and a 
spelling-bee not to my taste, nor a prize likely at 
my time of life. There you are with your Alison 
Hamblin. To think that I should ever have 
spelled her name turn-about with a lawyer! 
Well, sir, you haven't told me what you want to 
do to the dear child.” 

“No harm, Mrs. Duncombe—quite the con- 
trary. We want to do her as much good as pos- 
sible. We want to protect her against a man 
who is trying to keep her out of her property.” 

“Is he, now? The pretty dear! And a 
goodish bit of property, too, I shouldn’t won- 
der.” 


“It is a goodish bit, indeed. Now for our 
questions, Mrs. Duncombe.” 

“ As many as you like, sir; but not too fast, 
through the breath being shorter than it was 
twenty years ago, when first I set eyes on that 
most blessed of little girls.” 

“Yes. When did you make the acquaintance 
of Mr. Anthony Hamblin?” 

“ A fortnight before he brought me the child. 
I answered an advertisement for a careful person 
who would take charge of a child; references 
required. I referred to the parish doctor—the 
same who attended my husband in his last illness 
—and the vicar, the same who buried him. They 
spoke to my respectability, and Mr. Hamblin 
took me on at a truly liberal salary, being a most 
generous and open-handed gentleman, though 
never, seemingly, knowing the real value of 
money, and too liberal to the poor—a thing 
which does them more harm than good in the 
long run—” 

“Pray excuse me. Mr. Hamblin engaged 
you, on the strength of those references, to take 
care of the child?” 

“He did, sir. He placed me in a house fur- 
nished with everything you could wish, except 
that the cabinets and the chests of drawers were 
new and used to crack of a night, which is fear- 
some to a lonely widow woman ; and a fortnight 
later he brought me the prettiest child, of a year 
old or thereabouts, that ever laughed in a nurse’s 
eyes, or said ‘Ta’ for a piece of sponge-cake.” 

“He brought you the child? Did you not, 
then, go for it yourself ?” 

“No; he brought her. He came by the 
train.” 

“ Where did he come from?” 

“ Surely it was not my place to ask? He had 
no servant with him; he brought the infant in 
his own arms.” 

“That is odd. Had the child any linen?” 

“ Yes, a basketful; but there-was no mark on 
any of it. And she had a coral necklace. That 
was all she had.” 

“ Pray tell me more.” 

“Mr. Hamblin said her name was Alison 
Hamblin, and that her mother was dead ; then 
he went away. In a fortnight he came again. 
In a little while he used to make me send a daily 
report to his office in London of the child’s health 
and progress; and he used to run down from 
Saturday to Monday when she got a little older. 
He had a bedroom in the house—his own house 
it was.” 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Billiter, “we remember that 
he used to go down to Brighton.” 

“The little maid grew up much like her fa- 
ther, only dark-complexioned ; and that fond of 
him as she couldn’t bear to say good-by, and 
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was always reckoning up the days to Saturday. 
Well, the time went on, and I was sorry indeed, 
I can tell you, when the day came that Mr. 
Hamblin said he thought the sea-air had made 
her a strong child, and that he intended taking 
her to live with him in London. So we had to 
part; and it was terrible—” 

The good woman paused, while hot tears ran 
down the furrows of her nose. 

“It does you credit, Mrs. Duncombe,” said 
Mr. Billiter, referring, perhaps, to the present 
rather than to the past tears. “ Mr. Hamblin, 
then, took her away. What did he do for you?” 

“ He bought me an annuity, sir; one hundred 
pounds a year it is, and a permanent income for 
a woman that would otherwise have been in the 
workhouse in her old age. Wherefore I say 
every day, ‘God bless him and magnify his 
name!’” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Duncombe. But he is 
dead—yes, Mr. Anthony Hamblin was drowned 
in the Serpentine in that accident of January 
last.” 

“ Dear, dear me!” she sighed; “ poor dear 
gentleman! This is more trouble. And Miss 
Alison, sir?” 

“She is well. But her succession and title 
to the estates are disputed. We want to find, 
Mrs. Duncombe—we must find out somehow, 
when and where, and to whom, Mr. Hamblin 
was married. We were in hopes that you would 
know something about it. Can you not tell us 
where the child came from? Was there no 
mark at all upon her clothes? Was there no 
railway-label on her box? Think; even the 
least hint might be of use.” 

But she shook her head. 

“I know nothing, sir—no more than I have 
told you. A child was brought to me, and I 
took care of her for nine years or thereabouts. 
Where she came from I know no more than the 
baby herself knew.” 

“ Then, Mrs. Duncombe, I am afraid you are 
no use to us. But you shall have the advertised 
reward for producing yourself.” 

“ And the dear young lady, sir—may I see 
her?” 

“ Assuredly ; here is her address,” Mr. Bil- 
liter wrote it down for her. “Go whenever you 
please. I think she will like to see you again. 
And—and—Mrs. Duncombe, if you stay in the 
house a day or two, you might look round. Per- 
haps that very same box may be lying in some 
attic—there is always a box-room in those big 
houses—and you might find the railway-label ; or 
—or if you can pick up anything, or remember 
anything, or find out anything, let me know. 
Now, good morning.” 

It was, indeed, very little to go upon—a coral 


necklace. Gilbert had already ascertained its 
existence, and that it was safe, and in Alison’s 
custody ; but no amount of searching could find 
the box in which, twenty years before, the child’s 
clothes were dispatched. Mrs. Duncombe, ex- 
uberant in her demonstrations of affection and 
anxiety to help, herself conducted the search in 
the trunk-room, lumber-room, and every garret 
and attic where was hidden away the accumu- 
lated worthlessness of half a dozen generations. 
Many curious things were found, but no such 
box as they wanted. 

So far, therefore, the advertisements had not 
proved a success. Gilbert waited, like the Earl 
of Chatham, longing to be at ‘em; or like 
Charles the Wrestler, wondering if his antagonist 
would come on; or like a knight-errant who 
wanted nothing so much as to go out instantly 
and slay the loathly worm, if that crafty creature, 
safe and snug in its cave, would only come forth 
to do battle and be killed. 

Perhaps the parish clerks had not seen the 
advertisements. “ All parish clerks,” Gilbert 
thought, “do not take in daily papers.” He hit 
upon a novel device of a more searching and 
thorough character. He sent a circular to every 
beneficed clergyman in the country, asking him 
to make special search. There are about twelve 
thousand parishes and district churches. The 
thing made a capital job for an agency, which 
charged sixpence a hundred for addressing the 
envelopes, and paid the women who did the work 
fourpence-halfpenny. This shows what a good 
thing it is to have middle-men, and proves the 
beneficence of Providence in. multiplying them so 
mightily that they cut each other's throats, in- 
stead—as they would do were their number less 
—of waxing strong, devouring the rest of man- 
kind, getting all the money into their own hands, 
consuming the harvests, eating up the butter, 
bread, oil, honey, wine, fruit, corn, cattle, and all 
the fat of the land. Yet, though many women 
worked, several days passed before the circulars 
could be issued and answers received. 

This time the recipients of the circular did 
answer ; at least a good many of them sent an- 
swers. They were all to the same effect. Search 
had been made, and no such marriage had been 
discovered. Some sent useless returns, finding 
the marriage of a certain Hamblin a hundred 
years back, and demanding the reward by return 
of post. When it did not come, they wrote 
again, asking indignantly for the cause of delay, 
and threatening legal proceedings. Others, while 
admitting that their search had been fruitless, 
took the opportunity of advocating the claims 
of their Restoration Fund; their Increase of 
Beneficed Clergy Stipend Fund; their Soup- 
kitchens ; their Pickled Onions Fund ;-their Fund 
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for enabling the Clergy to see their Way out of It; 
their Deaconesses’ Aprons Fund ; their Sisters’ 
Cold Shoulder of Mutton Fund; their Schools ; 
their Impoverished Bishops’ Fund ; their Homes; 
their Penitentiaries ; and their Grand National 
Society for the Pauperization of the British 
People, officered entirely by the Bishops and 
Clergy of the Church of England, and embracing 
the aims and objects of all the preceding minor 
societies. No fewer than twenty-five sent in a 
bill for time spent in conducting the search. 
Eight hundred and thirty-seven curates, answer- 
ing for their rectors and vicars, hinted at the 
patronage of the Hamblins (which consisted of 
one small living), and their own unappreciated 
merits. Three hundred and sixty-five asked for 
nominations to City schools for their boys. One 
hundred and fifty-two asked for scholarships on 
the City Companies’ Foundations for sons about 
to go to Oxford or Cambridge. All alike ad- 
dressed the advertisers in terms of affectionate 
intimacy, as if they were all round grateful, per- 
sonal friends, who could refuse each other no- 
thing. And most of them exhibited a proficiency 
in mendicity to be equaled in no other profession. 

This was gratifying so far; and Gilbert, who 
opened and read the letters, felt that this univer- 
sal confidence in the generosity of a stranger 
had taught him to love his fellow creatures more 
deeply. At the same time, there was no dis- 
covery. 

He then hit upon a third plan. If he could 
not find proof of the marriage, he might get 
upon the trace of the unknown mother. 

He drew up a crafty advertisement, in which, 
after a brief preamble addressed to the relations 
and friends of missing people, he stated that at 
some unknown period, probably about twenty- 
one or twenty-two years before the date of the 
advertisement, a young lady, name unknown, was 
believed to have contracted a secret marriage, 
presumably under an assumed name, with a cer- 
tain A. H.; that she was believed to have died 
within two years of the marriage; that she had 
left one daughter, whose initials were also A. H.; 
that information which would prove the marriage 
was now being sought, and would be very liber- 
ally rewarded. 

This masterpiece he inserted in all the pa- 
pers, and waited for a reply. There were hun- 
dreds of answers. 

Observe that Gilbert’s advertisement gave 
certain data—probable date, marriage, birth of a 
daughter, death, initials of husband, initials of 
child—six in all. Obviously, therefore, the replies 
which fell short in any one of these data would 
certainly be useless; or, as one or two of them 
might have been missed by unlearned readers, it 
was reasonable to suppose that some at least 


would be considered. But the mind of the mid- 
dle- and lower-class Briton is illogical. He con- 
siders one fact atatime. Therefore, when the 
advertisement appeared, everybody from whose 
hearth daughter, sister, aunt, or great-aunt had 
eloped, disappeared, or run away any time during 
the last fifty years wrote in reply. It was aston- 
ishing, first, to mark how common an incident in 
family life of a certain rank this misfortune must 
be; secondly, to see how long and with what 
keenness it is remembered ; and, lastly, how ready 
a large proportion of the bereaved are to make 
money out of the calamity, should a way seem 
open. 

This time Gilbert’s opinion of human nature 
was lowered and not raised at all by the corre- 
spondence which ensued. For some, writing as 
if with a bludgeon in the left hand, ready for 
transfer to the right when the pen was dropped, 
called Heaven to witness that the villain had been 
found at last, and demanded compensation—large 
and liberal compensation. Others, adopting a 
more Christian line, thanked Providence that the 
sinner was repentant, and asked what sum the 
advertiser proposed to pay for loss of services, 
anxiety, wounded honor, hope deferred, affections 
blighted, and lacerated feelings. Others, again, 
still with an eye to business, wrote to say that 
they held in their hands information which would 
prove of the highest value, but could not part 
with it without a proper understanding before- 
hand. One or two informed the advertiser that 
the young person wanted was not dead at all, but 
alive, and quite ready to forgive the past in re- 
turn for an annuity or proper settlement. Some 
concurred in demanding that the daughter should 
be restored to her mother’s people, of course with 
liberal compensation and large annual allowance 
for her keep. Every side of human selfishness 
seemed laid bare in this correspondence. 

Yet there was another side, else it would have 
been too contemptible. Dozens of letters came, 
written while the eyes were blurred with tears, 
and the mind was sick with sadness at the re- 
vival of past unhappiness. These went to the 
young man’s heart, and brought the tears to his 
own eyes as he read them. They came from old 
ladies, from middle-aged ladies, from women of 
all classes. They were written in forlorn hope: 
they all told the same monotonous tale, how a 
girl had wandered from the fold and never come 
back again; how the mother, aged now, or her 
sisters, were waiting still in hope that the prodi- 
gal daughter might return. They gave their own 
particulars, and they asked if these would suit 
the story of the girl about whom the advertisers 
were inquiring. 

. “Is it a great and bottomless gulf, this Lon- 
don?” thought Gilbert. “Are there, every year, 
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hundreds of girls who listen to the voice of the 
tempter? Are there yearly hundreds of homes 
saddened irretrievably by the flight of one? An- 
thony Hamblin could not have been such a 
man.” 

“It could not be,” he repeated, “that An- 
thony Hamblin was a vulgar and selfish deceiver 
of girls. Yet Alison’s mother must have had 
an existence. Suppose they found her relations 
among the canaz//e who burned to make money 
out of their own shame! Better, almost, that 
her friends should be found among those who 
still wept for the loss of their sister.” It must 
be owned that at this period doubts assailed the 
young man. He found himself sometimes in the 
Slough of Despond, sometimes on the Hill Diffi- 
culty, sometimes in the Castle of Despair. Yet 
he met Alison with brave eyes, and words of 
courage. He would not dishearten her. To 
Alison, indeed, it seemed as if the arrival of Mrs. 
Duncombe was all that was wanted to prove her 
own case. 

The confidence of the partners in the power 
of advertising rapidly diminished. They. sent 
secretly to one Theodore Bragge, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Detective Police, and, unknown to 
Gilbert, sought his advice. 

Mr. Bragge’s appearance was disappointing. 
Nothing of the sleuth-hound about him at all. 
No more intelligence in his face than in that of 
any ordinary police -constable. “But a solid 
face,” said Augustus Hamblin. Solidity, in fact, 
was the one virtue Mr. Bragge’s face could boast. 
He was clean-shaven, rather red in the nose, and 
looked like a butler out of place. 

When the case was thoroughly put before 
him—it was curious that a man of such remark- 
able acuteness should be so slow in mastering 
facts—Mr. Bragge sat down and tapped his nose. 
Anybody can execute that simple feat. It is only 
when Thaumast, Panurge, and Theodore Bragge 
perform it that one is struck by the boundless 
capabilities of so simple an action. 

“ This will be, likely, a longish case.” 

“ But do you think you can unravel it?” 

Mr. Bragge smiled superior. 

“ There is no case, gentlemen,” he said, “that 
I would not undertake.” (Which was strictly 
true.) “I called this a longish case, not a diffi- 
cult one. You have heard, perhaps, of the great 
Shottover case? I was the man who unraveled 
that. However, I do not boast.” 

He proceeded to point out how expensive a 
process is detective work, and then, armed with 
a check on account, went away to begin his work 
at once. 

He began it by a preliminary meditation, 
which commenced ina neighboring tavern imme- 
diately after his interview with the partners, and 


lasted till eleven o'clock in the evening. It was 
interrupted by a whisky-and-water hot at four, a 
steak at five with a pint of stout, six whiskys- 
and-water between six and eleven, and an ani- 
mated conversation during the evening with a 
few friends. 

An English Secret Service officer tries clum- 
sily to do what the Continental secret police are 
supposed, I do not know how truly, to do clever- 
ly. It sends men to watch, spy, and ask ques- 
tions. The men always get found out in their 
watching at the very beginning of their investi- 
gations. They are not good actors; they can 
not disguise themselves; they are not generally 
clever; they are not always commonly intelli- 
gent. But people believe in the private-inquiry 
man ; they think that he who owns such an office 
must have sources of information at his command 
not to be got at by anybody else; they believe 
that he can discover a criminal, unearth a lover, 
prove a marriage, or find a will, when all the rest 
of the world have failed. 

Let us, in justice to these gentlemen, ac- 
knowledge that they do nothing to undermine 
or lessen this belief. Quite the contrary: they 
accept the position assigned to them. They are 
professors of sagacity. In a sense they are pro- 
fessors of the science of human nature. Thus 
upon two or three axioms, science rests, accord- 
ing to these savants— 

1. Everybody is, has been, or will one day 
be engaged in some crime. 

2. There is nothing, in reality, but the Seamy 
Side. The rest is pretense. 

3. Truth is to be sought, not in a well, which 
would be foolishness; but behind and beneath 
the walls and roofing of lies which it is neces- 
sary to build round her in order to protect her 
against the wicked world’s shower of gold. 

4. Good men are those who only lie in the 
way of business. 

5. Suspect every friend: look on every 
stranger as an enemy. 

6. The booniest companion is often he whom 
you should trust least. Virtue does not neces- 
sarily accompany good-fellowship. 

7. If there is a choice of motives, choose the 
worst. 

8. In any case, never suppose a motive which 
is not in some way based upon personal interest. 

9. Friendship means common interest; pals 
are those who run in couples; friendship ceases 
when a man can work by himself. 

10, It is generally thought better to work in 
the dark than in the daytime. 

I have gathered these maxims from a hitherto 
incomplete work by Theodore Bragge himself. 
They form the introduction to his unwritten 
treatise on the “ Philosophy of Human Nature.” 
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Meantime, he cheerfully undertook the search. 
He wrote on the third day that he had found a 
clew. On the sixth day he said they were fol- 
lowing up the clew. On the tenth day he said, 
darkly, that other paths were opening, and that 
more money would be necessary. This was as 
exciting, if it should prove as unprofitable, as the 
search for the philosopher’s stone. The part- 
ners, rejoicing in their secret, sent more money. 
“It was,” said Augustus, “trained intelligence 


(To be continued.) 


against the brute force of advertising ; and, in 
the long run, trained intelligence must win.” 
The man with the solid face received the 
money, and followed up his clews. Trained in- 
telligence, acting on the decalogue of scientific 
maxims quoted above, quickly jumped at the 
conclusion that there never had been any mar- 
riage at all, which was not what the partners 
wanted. “But we can find, perhaps, the young 
lady’s mother. She must have had a mother.” 





PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA. 


T must be accounted one of the notable facts 
in the history of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
likewise in the annals of representative institu- 
tions, that the Government of the United States, 
formed originally for the needs and exigencies of 
three millions of people, inhabiting a narrow strip 
of seaboard, has remained without any material 
change for nearly a century, and is found to work 
as well for a nation now fifteen times as numer- 
ous, occupying a territory fifty times greater. 
Indeed, it may truthfully be said to work with 
less friction and more general satisfaction now 
than then. Its infancy was embroiled with con- 
troversies, respecting the interpretation of the 
Constitution, so fierce that the Union was more 
than once in real danger before it had come of 
age. Some of the States had to be dragged into 
the Federal compact, and others were threatening 
to go out long before the institution of slavery 
became a rock of offense between North and 
South. 

The task of statesmanship during the first 
quarter of a century was not so much to make it 
work well as to make it work atall. At the pres- 
ent time nobody looks upon a separation of the 
States as possible, and none desire it except a few 
straggling adherents of the Lost Cause, whose 
voice is as ineffectual and unheeded in the gen- 
eral movement as that of the irate Tory at the 
creation of the world who demanded that chaos 
be preserved. 

How far this contentedness with existing in- 
stitutions is to be ascribed to material prosperity, 
how far to the excellence of the institutions them- 
selves, and how far to the inherited conservatism 
of the race, it would be futile to inquire. The 
country has advanced in wealth with great rapid- 
ity, notwithstanding temporary checks, during 
the whole period of the national existence ; and 
few people desire to change their condition when 


they are well off. Apart from this, the Ameri- 
cans are at heart, and perhaps without knowing 
it themselves, among the most conservative peo- 
ples in the world. Although nobody is readier 
than the Yankee to devise and adopt new modes 
of doing things, and while the earth does not 
contain a more ubiquitous traveler or daring 
speculator, nobody offers a more angry resistance 
to anything in the nature of organic change. 
The wicked persecution of the abolitionists dur- 
ing a quarter of a century was part and parcel 
of the national tendency to cling to whatever is, 
for not one in twenty of the Northern people 
who participated in it, and voted with the slave- 
holders, had any pecuniary interest in slavery di- 
rect or indirect. The uprising in behalf of the 
Union was a conservative rather than an anti- 
slavery uprising. President Lincoln uttered the 
voice of the majority of the nation when he said 
that if he could save the Union by freeing all the 
slaves he would do that, and if he could save it 
by freeing none he would do that, and if he could 
save it by freeing some and not freeing others he 
would do that. Catholic emancipation was car- 
ried in England half a century ago. It was not 
carried in the State of New Hampshire until a 
few years since, if indeed it has been fully effected 
even yet. The laws of Rhode Island regulating 
the right of suffrage were, until a recent period, as 
fantastic as those of England before the Reform 
Bill, and the States of Vermont and Connecticut 
are full of rotten boroughs to this day—each 
town electing one member of the Legislature 
without regard to population. 

It may be said that national vanity is account- 
able for this fixedness of attachment to national 
institutions. It is immaterial what name it is 
called by. The conservatism of one country is ° 
most commonly vanity in the eyes of another. 
The English fondness for titles and a state church 
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is a preposterous vanity to Americans, and the 
rock-ribbed conservatism of China is vanity to 
all the world else. It makes no difference what 
name is given to the set of ideas which cause a 
people to cling tenaciously to their own fashions. 
It remains a fact that the Americans are an ex- 
tremely conservative people, while not desiring 
to be considered so. 

To the great majority of Americans it is a 
matter of no consequence whence they derived 
their institutions—in what ancient quarry their 
forefathers digged. The popular Fourth of July 
conception is that they were invented, made out 
of whole cloth, struck out at a heat; that they 
sprang into existence Minerva-like without ges- 
tation or heredity. It needs no professor of evo- 
lution to tell us that this kind of birth for a gov- 
ernment as for an individual is impossible. His- 
torically the American form of government is 
the British government of the last century with 
hereditary succession left out. I am speaking 
now of the form of government, and not of the 
machinery by which it is kept going ; of tie legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial processes, not of 
the distribution of the suffrage or the sources of 
power. The form of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons was adopted not only for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but for each of the thirteen original 
States, and has been copied in regular succession 
by twenty-five additional States—King, Lords, 
and Commons without hereditary succession, 
and of limited tenure. 

Since the adoption of this form of govern- 
ment far greater changes of substance have taken 
place in England than in America. The powers 
vested in the President, Senate, and House of 
Representatives, and in each of them, are no 
whit less now than they were under George 
Washington. Those of the Crown and the Lords 
are vastly less than they were under George III. 
So attenuated have these become that it is a mat- 
ter of dispute whether they have any direct 
powers left that can be successfully asserted 
against the Commons. Indirect powers they 
have, undoubtedly, of considerable magnitude 
and import, the greatest being the influence ex- 
ercised by the Lords upon the elections of the 
Commons. This, however, is the influence of 
landownership rather than of lordship. The 
House of Lords a short time since rejected the 
Irish Volunteer Bill after its passage by the Com- 
mons. Possibly they may reject it a second time, 
for it will surely come up again. But after its 
third passage by the Commons the Lords will 
pass it also, not because they will like it any bet- 
ter than before, but because they must. And so 


it would be with any other bill about which the 
Commons should show any decided purpose and 
determination. 


The Senate of the United States 


would reject any bill from the House which the 
majority of its members did not like—would re- 
ject it thirty times as easily as once. On the 
other hand, the House, finding its measure re- 
jected once, would not pass it a second time 
until changes in the fersonnel of the Senate 
should give indications of a change in its temper. 

The difference between the executive modes 
of the two countries is still more marked. Any 
measure which passes the Commons is supposed 
to have received the royal sanction in advance at 
the hands of her Majesty’s Ministers, or, failing 
that, at the hands of her Majesty’s Opposition, 
who straightway become Ministers. Hence the 
subsequent approval of the bill is a matter of 
form, and a matter of course. But the President 
of the United States would veto a bill without 
hesitation as many times, and under as many 
different forms and guises, as Congress should 
pass it—as President Hayes did during the re- 
cent session of Congress; and in so doing he 
would be sustained by public opinion as exer- 
cising a lawful discretion. The country might 
think. the discretion erroneously exercised, but 
the right to exercise it would never be ques- 
tioned. As a matter of fact nine tenths of all 
the Executive vetoes in the annals of Congress 
have been salutary and conducive to the public 
weal; and probably the same proportion will 
hold good as to the vetoes of the State Gov- 
ernors. The veto power is a conservative force 
which has nothing corresponding to it under ex- 
isting English practice. The unqualified power 
of restraint which the upper House exercises 
over the lower in the United States is also one 
of the lost arts of government in the United 
Kingdom, and I suppose very few desire, and 
none expect, to see it restored. 

The question whether the United States 
might usefully ingraft upon their system of 
government the principal improvement wrought 
in the English system since the separation of the 
two countries, has been a good deal discussed in 
pamphlets and on the rostrum of late years. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, the question is, 
whether it would be wise for the United States 
to have one government like the House of Com- 
mons, upon which public opinion can impinge 
and concentrate readily and effectively, or three 
governments, to wit, President, Senate, and 
House of Representatives, upon which public 
opinion is dispersed and unable to act effectively 
except at certain periods fixed in the almanac, 
and even then not simultaneously upon all three 
—a question not so easily answered as this state- 
ment of it would seem to imply. To accomplish 
such a change it would be necessary to give the 
members of the Cabinet seats on the floor of 
Congress, to confide to them the initiative of the 
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principal measures of legislation, to hold them 
collectively responsible for everything, and to 
send them adrift whenever for any reason they 
should fail of the support of a majority of the 
popular branch of the Legislature. Mechanical 
difficulties in the way of such an arrangement, 
which are very considerable if not insurmount- 
able, will be noticed hereafter. An initial step 
has been proposed in the form of a bill in Con- 
gress by Senator Pendleton, of Ohio, which pre- 
sents no difficulties at all except the difficulty of 
getting a majority to agree to it. The bill pro- 
vides that seats shall be assigned to the Cabinet 
in both branches of Congress ; that they shall be 
free to occupy them at all times, and required to 
be present at certain times to answer questions 
propounded to them, in the same way as her 
Majesty’s Ministers are catechised by members 
of the House of Commons. The right to par- 
ticipate in general debate is not recorded by the 
bill, and the right to vote is denied by the Con- 
stitution. 

Looking at the general run of questions and 
answers in Parliament where members are at 
liberty to ask the Right Honorable Secretary of 
This what he thinks about the deterioration of 
the quality of Irish butter, and the Under-Secre- 
tary of That whether the survivors of Rorke’s 
Drift have been allowed an extra flannel shirt 
and trousers as a reward for their gallant con- 
duct—two questions which, with others of like 
gravity, were propounded in the writer’s hear- 
ing at the sitting of the 16th of June last—it 
would seem hardly worth the effort of passing 
Mr. Pendleton’s bill in order to get so little as he 
offers to give. I have attended many spelling- 
schools that were livelier and more entertaining. 
The right to join in general debate saves the 
Ministerial bench from becoming a mere class in 
conundrums. Indeed, it would seem impossible 
to draw a line between answers to questions and 
general debate thereon: In the greater number 
of cases where information is sought by the Legis- 
lature concerning the acts of the Executive, what 
is especially wanted is the reason for the act. 
When the head of a department is asked for his 
reasons for a particular line of action, he must 
be allowed to choose his own words, and decide 
for himself how much time is needed for his ex- 
planations. It is impossible to open the mouths 
of the Cabinet in Congress, and close them at 
the same time. The Cabinet would probably 
decline to occupy the seats offered to them on 
such conditions, and the power to compel their 
attendance is at least doubtful. 

Mr. Pendleton expressly disclaims the inten- 
tion to introduce or even to pave the way for the 
English style of parliamentary government. The 
advantage he ascribes to his measure is that it 


would greatly facilitate and expedite the business 
of Congress to have the heads of the executive 
departments within reach when information is 
wanted; and here it must be allowed that the 
argument on his side is strong. Under existing 
methods the procuring of information from a de- 
partment for the use of the House is most cum- 
bersome and dilatory. Some member of the 
House, on resolution day (which comes once 
a week), offers a resolution calling for it. The 
House may adopt the resolution or reject it, or 
refer it to a standing committee. In the latter 
case the committee can report it back when the 
committee is called in its order, which will hap- 
pen about three times in the course of a session, 
the mover having meanwhile lost all responsi- 
bility for his resolution, and the committee hav- 
ing assumed it. Most commonly, however, the 
House adopts or rejects the resolution without 
referring it. It is then engrossed by a clerk, 
signed, and certified, and conveyed by a mes- 
senger to the Secretary of the proper department, 
who refers it to a bureau where manuscript is 
accumulated upon it more or less. Then the an- 
swer is sent back to the Secretary, who takes 
time to consider whether the information ought 
to be given at all. Before it actually reaches the 
House all interest in it has perhaps evaporated, 
or, if it be still alive, the time when it would have 
been most useful has gone by. It frequently 
happens, however, that some part of the desired 
information is wanting, or is furnished in such 
shape that it is unintelligible to the member who 
called for it, so that a supplementary resolution 
of inquiry must be sent through the same devious 
channel. By this time, probably, nobody cares 
whether the question is ever answered at all. 
Evasion of the point of an interrogatory is 
not uncommon when the answer is communi- 
cated in writing. If the Secretary is reluctant to 
give the information, or if he wishes to puzzle a 
political adversary, or wear out his patience, or 
do anything except deal frankly and openly with 
him, it is very easy to employ words which seem 
to answer, but do not. Such trickery is impos- 
sible when the parties are brought face to face in 
an open court of two or three hundred practiced 
dialecticians. A good illustration is found in the 
colloquy which took place in the House of Com- 
mons on the 14th of August, when the Secretary 
for the Colonies was asked whether it was true 
that a price had been put on King Cetewayo’s 
head. Of course, the gravamen of such an in- 
quiry was whether her Majesty’s Government 
sanctioned assassination as a means of getting 
rid of an enemy in war. The Right Honorable 
Secretary replied that he did not know whether 
a price had been put on Cetewayo’s head or not. 
He was evidently apprehensive that the thing 
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had been done, and he hesitated to condemn the 
practice lest he should cast censure upon the 
commander of the forces in South Africa. The 
Opposition saw the opening, and rushed at it. 
After a brief skirmish the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was fain to admit that assassination was 
an unjustifiable mode of warfare, and to pro- 
nounce against it in unqualified terms. Under 
our system it would have been impossible either 
to get a satisfactory answer from an unwilling 
Secretary, or to punish him for withholding it. 

Committees of Congress have a more ex- 
peditious way of obtaining information. They 
invite the Secretary to attend their sittings, and, 
although he may come or not as he pleases, he 
generally does come, and, through the medium 
of questions and answers and verbal colloquy, he 
soon puts the members in possession of all the 
facts they desire to know, and of his own reasons 
and opinions also. But what transpires in a com- 
mittee-room is supposed to be secret. None but 
members of the committee are enlightened in 
this way. Congress itself is as much in the dark 
as the public in reference to the proceedings of 
committees. In fact, Congress depends upon the 
newspaper reporters for the details of such pro- 
ceedings, which are wormed out of members 
with every variety of inexactitude. Now, pub- 
licity and responsibility — responsibility for the 
question, and responsibility for the answer—are 
as desirable as expedition in the obtaining of in- 
formation, and precision in its character when 
obtained; and all these desiderata may be se- 
cured by Mr. Pendleton’s bill. But it is hardly 
conceivable that the reform proposed should be 
merely a change of vehicles by which informa- 
tion is conveyed from the departments to Con- 
gress, like substituting the telephone in place of 
pen and ink. The tendency to a change of sub- 
stance—a change in the relations which the legis- 
lative and executive branches of government hold 
toward each other—would grow stronger with 
each day’s wrestling in the arena of Congressional 
debate. Indeed, it is only in this view that the 
measure calls for any philosophical attention. 
Personal contact is a step toward fusion of the 
two bodies brought together. There will still be 
a wide difference between English and Ameri- 
can methods of administration, but less difference 
than before. If the American Cabinet is ever to 
become what the English Cabinet is—an execu- 
tive committee of the popular branch of the Legis- 
lature—the first step in that direction will be 
something like Mr. Pendleton’s bill. It is pro- 
posed now to glance at the principal advantages 
and disadvantages of such a change. 

The principal advantage would be the estab- 
lishment of harmony between the Legislature and 
the Executive, so that they might always be pull- 


ing in harness together, instead of contrariwise, 
as now often happens. Under existing arrange- 
ments a Republican President can usually be 
relied upon to be at cross-purposes with a Demo- 
cratic Congress all the time, and with a Republi- 
can Congress half the time. President Johnson’s 
Administration was a continued scene of conflict 
between the executive and legislative branches, 
growing out of differences respecting the recon- 
struction of the Southern States; and the fact 
that both President and Congress belonged to 
the same political party served rather to intensify 
than to mitigate the bitterness between them. 
President Grant commenced his civic career with 
a prodigious quarrel of the same sort, growing 
out of the attempted annexation of San Domingo, 
leading to the ostracism of such men as Sumner, 
Schurz, and Trumbull, the evil consequences of 
which have not even yet disappeared. The rela- 
tions between Congress and President Hayes 
were those of mutual suspicion and aversion until 
a very recent period, when active hostilities broke 
out, and veto messages followed each other like 
the discharges of a Gatling gun. In the cases of 
President Johnson and President Grant the civil 
service was used unsparingly to tempt the weak 
and break down the strong among their oppo- 
nents in Congress. The public offices furnished 
ammunition for the fray, and demoralization was 
spread far and wide. The course pursued was 
very much in harmony with the precedents of 
George III., and the personal quarrels of that 
monarch with the most eminent men of his day. 
It is much to President Hayes’s credit that he 
has abstained from such exhibitions of spite, but 
we have no guarantee that his next successor 
may not arm himself with the carnal weapons of 
eighty thousand offices when he comes in colli- 
sion, as he probably will, with the politicians at 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. Civil- 
service reform is the crying problem of the day, 
and the difficulties that beset it would be dimin- 
ished by any step which should insure to the 
Executive a majority in the Legislature, or to the 
Legislature the control of the Executive, which- 
ever form of expression be preferred. 

The independence of the two, or rather of 
the three, branches of government is so inbred 
and ingrained among American conceptions, that 
the idea of the President controlling Congress, or 
Congress controlling the President, is repulsive 
at first sight. But seeing that both are elected 
by the people at regular and short intervals, the 
evils arising from such a condition, whether more 
or less, can not be dangers to liberty, and they 
may be wholly imaginary. The objection often- 
est raised to the plan of bringing the Cabinet 
officers into Congress is that the power of the 
Executive would be unduly augmented; that 
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this power is already swollen beyond reasonable 
bounds by means of the patronage; that mem- 
bers of Congress are already sufficiently under 
Executive influence as sharers of the patronage ; 
and that under the proposed régzme the powers 
of Congress would be submerged under those of 
the President. This objection is not only falla- 
cious in itself, but it involves a complete miscon- 
ception of the objects sought to be attained. 
These objects are avowedly to blend the two 
functions of government together, which is not 
the same thing as overthrowing and destroying 
one of them. But experience shows that parlia- 
mentary government tends to the absorption of 
executive power by the Legislature rather than of 
legislative power by the Executive. The course 
of English history is conclusive upon this point, 
and that of French history has furnished some 
notable illustrations of it since the establishment 
of the republic. If we suppose the seven mem- 
bers of the American Cabinet to be placed upon 
the floor of Congress with all the rights and 
privileges extended to delegates from the Terri- 
tories (who are likewise extra-constitutional mem- 
bers), their influence and standing would depend 
upon their ability, experience, and force of char- 
acter. At first the President might choose a 
Cabinet of his own cronies, as General Grant 
did, without reference to their training, their emi- 
nence in public life, or their acceptableness to 
anybody but himself. A selection thus made 
may answer its purposes without any great harm 
in mere routine work, already organized in bu- 
reaus and divisions and circumlocution, and es- 
pecially in a country which needs more than any- 
thing else to be let alone. But when brought 
into the rough-and-tumble of parliamentary life 
the House will soon find out which of them are 
fit for their places and which are not. The jack- 
daw with peacock’s feathers in his tail was soon 
plucked by the nobler fowls in the farmyard, and 
so it would be with any pretender of statecraft 
who should be thrust into competition with three 
or four hundred of the shrewdest and most ac- 
tive, if not the most highly trained intellects of 
the country, and required ex officto to be a leader 
among them. His position would soon become 
too miserable to be borne. The law of natural se- 
lection would come in play, and after more or less 
floundering and groping, which must be looked 
for in any political transition, the President would 
learn to choose for his Cabinet men who were 
acceptable to the House, and capable of leading 
it. Thus the Cabinet would be virtually the 
choice of the House, although nominally that of 
the President. The President would still be their 
chief, and eventually his will must prevail over 
theirs, within constitutional limits, but the suc- 
cess of his Administration would depend upon 


his having a Cabinet capable of leading the 
House, and ex mecessttate red in harmony with it. 

The next advantage claimed for the plan is 
that it would bring the whole framework of gov- 
ernment more within the range and influence of 
public opinion. Whether this would be a real 
advantage under our system of universal suf- 
frage is a debatable question, which will be con- 
sidered further on; but that it would have the 
effect mentioned can not be doubted. At present 
the Administration can be brought to account 
only once in four years. Its measures are often 
taken with indifference to public opinion, oftener 
still in ignorance, and sometimes in defiance of 
it. The people seldom or never rule effectively 
with reference to a particular measure, but only 
with reference to a sum total and average of all 
the measures for which an administration or 
party can be held responsible. Instances might 
be enumerated where the people have voted 
against measures after they were passed, and 
when opposition to them had ceased to be effec- 
tive. The mischief had been actually done, and 
the after-indignation of the public served per- 
haps to punish, but not to prevent or cure. The 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise and the so- 
called “ back-pay grab ” were cases of this kind. 
Neither the annexation of Texas nor the pur- 
chase of Alaska could have been accomplished 
by popular vote, or under any system where the 
judgment of the people could have been brought 
to bear upon them in good time. Chastisement 
is often a good thing, but prevention of the of- 
fense is better. Most commonly the offense it- 
self is forgotten before the election comes round, 
having been superseded by some new excite- 
ment. Moreover, the periods for settling ac- 
counts with the three branches of government 
are not the same, the nearest approach to a gen- 
eral verdict being the quadrennial election for 
President, at which time one of the biennial elec- 
tions for members of the House of Representa- 
tives occurs. The Senators are elected at no 
particular time; but one third of the whole num- 
ber must go out every two years. 

Public opinion is thus greatly scattered and 
frustrated in its action upon particular measures, 
being much less prompt and effective than its 
action in England, where it strikes the whole 
government at once through the House of Com- 
mons. Geographical distance and preoccupa- 
tion with State affairs are accountable, in some 
degree, for the slower and less energetic move- 
ments of public opinion upon Washington City ; 
but still more is this sluggishness chargeable to 
the division of responsibility at Washington, and 
to the fact that nobody’s term of office can be 
shortened by any amount of public clamor, un- 
less for some impeachable offense. Now, if it be 
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desirable to make the Government more amen- 
able to public opinion than it is, and to give the 
people a chance to act upon particular measures 
while they are pending, instead of passing judg- 
ment upon them in a lump after they have been 
adopted or rejected at Washington, some one 
body of the three must be selected to receive the 
impact of popular force; and it would naturally 
be the one which most often returns to the peo- 
ple to give an account of itself, and to solicit the 
suffrages of the community—to wit, the House 
of Representatives. And to enable the impact 
to reach the Executive as well as the Legislature 
—as frequently and as powerfully—a responsible 
Cabinet, having seats in the House, initiating the 
principal measures of legislation, answering pub- 
licly for all Executive acts, and standing or fall- 
ing according to their ability to get their mea- 
sures and policy approved by the House, would 
seem to be well adapted to that end. 

These are the principal but not the only ad- 
vantages of the proposed change. Another may 
be mentioned before passing to the considera- 
tion of objections. Since all legislation -relates 
to one or other of the executive departments, 
imposing duties or restrictions upon them, it 
would be manifestly advantageous to have the 
benefit of their experience, and to hear what they 
have to say, not through incomplete and tedious 
statements in writing, or private conferences in 
committee-rooms, but through the medium of 
free public debate. Not long since the House 
of Representatives passed a bill transferring the 
entire administration of Indian affairs from the 
Interior Department to that of War, without 
consulting the Secretary of either! 

Turning to the other side, we remark, first, 
that responsible, or parliamentary, or cabinet gov- 
ernment is the product of that natural evolu- 
tion by which monarchical or personal govern- 
ment turns itself into free government. Wher- 
ever it exists there has been a force from behind 
pushing it on. It is a growth, and not a device. 
It was never invented by anybody; and, prob- 
ably, the world’s verdict upon it a frzorz would 
have been that it would not work at all. Never- 
theless, it is overrunning Europe irresistibly. Its 
highest development is found in England ; but it 
exists with scarcely less vigor in the Low Coun- 
tries, Italy, and Scandinavia. Its various shad- 
ings are found everywhere, from Gibraltar to 
Constantinople. Wherever we hear of a minis- 
terial crisis, we hear the tocsin of responsible 
government. We never hear it in Russia, Prus- 
sia, Switzerland, or the United States, because 
those countries are governed upon different prin- 
ciples. The republic of France is aiming at 
ministerial responsibility with an elective Presi- 
dent of limited tenure, and bids fair to achieve 


that novelty. M. Waddington gave offense to 
his party some months ago by saying that a par- 
liamentary republic was a great experiment. The 
remark was both true and timely. The friends 
of freedom throughout the world ardently wish 
success and permanence to the latest born of re- 
publics ; but in its attempted blending of English 
and American forms it is a new thing under the 
sun, and has not yet passed beyond the region 
of experiment. In the Dominion of Canada par- 
liamentary government exists under a written 
Constitution, and with the smallest thread of 
connection with the Crown. If this connection 
were severed entirely, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Canada would need to establish a 
dynasty, or do anything different from what she 
does now. In America, there being no mon- 
archy, no hereditary governing power, whose 
hands must be tied, there is no force from be- 
hind pushing toward parliamentary forms of ad- 
ministration. The movement is wholly in the 
domain of theory. It appeals to the reason, not 
to the necessities, of men; and it may fairly be 
urged as an objection against such doctoring, 
that the country does not particularly feel the 
need of medical treatment. 

Again, in America the greatest possible exten- 
sion has been given to the democratic principle. 
The suffrage has been granted to all adult males, 
including, for instance, a vast body of blacks who 
were only recently toiling under the lash of sla- 
very, and who will continue to toil under the lash 
of ignorance till they sink into their graves, and 
their children succeed to a brighter inheritance. 
The suffrage is granted every day to a still more 
mischievous class from the Old World, who have 
brought the doctrines of Lassalle and Karl Marx 
into an atmosphere where they can not be so 
summarily dealt with as at home. As the pop- 
ulation of cities increases, a pernicious sort of 
demagogism gains ground. The idea that the 
majority have a right to govern tends to expand 
into the idea that what the majority want to do 
is zpso facto right. The dangers arising from 
this condition are, I think, considerably over- 
stated in Macaulay’s letter to the editor of the 
works of Jefferson, and also in a recent widely 
read article in the “ Atlantic Monthly Magazine.” 
But it is a serious question, and entirely apposite 
to this discussion, whether, under such condi- 
tions, it is wise to throw away any of those 
checks and balances which now and then disable 
the majority, prevent them from carrying hasty 
decisions into effect, and compel them to recon- 
sider their purposes and the grounds thereof. 
For the introduction of responsible government, 
in its entirety, would put more power into the 
hands of the majority than they now have, and a 
good deal more. It would make the House of 
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Representatives as irresistible as the House of 
Commons. In all civilized countries and govern- 
ments there is a ceaseless struggle going on be- 
tween the forces of what is, which may be called 
conservative forces, and those of what ought to 
be, which may be called progressive, and those 
of what ought not to be, which may be either 
revolutionary or reactionary. To the first of 
these political elements in the United States have 
been given the Executive veto, which may be 
overcome if the majority in Congress is suffi- 
ciently great, and the Senate’s veto, which may 
be overcome in time, if the majority is sufficiently 
persistent. To the second and third has been 
given every other weapon in the arsenal of poli- 
tics. It is necessary for the advocates of the 
change we are considering to show that it would 
be conducive to the public weal to deprive the 
minority of the safeguards and barriers mentioned 
above; for the nearer we come to the realization 
of responsible government, the more completely 
do we put in the hands of the majority the means 
of executing their decrees without hindrance or 
delay. 

A third and weighty objection is found in the 
practical or mechanical difficulty of ingrafting 
this system upon one so totally different as that 
which the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides. In the first place, the President is, now- 
adays, always elected by a party. The two elec- 
tions of Washington, and the second election 
of Monroe, are the only exceptions to this rule 
found in our history. The party which elects 
the President expects, and will always insist, that 
the Cabinet shall be composed of its own mem- 
bers, representing and enforcing its policy regard- 
less of the political complexion of Congress. At 
the present time we have a Republican President 
with a Democratic Congress. In the latter part 
of Pierce’s Administration there was a Democrat- 
ic President and Senate with a Republican or 
Opposition House. The indispensable condition 
of parliamentary government is that the Cabinet 
shall be agreeable to the majority of the Legisla- 
ture; and there is no way to bring about this 
condition of things in America. This difficulty 
does not exist in the French republic, the Presi- 
dent being elected by the Legislature—elected 
for a fixed period indeed, but having the grace 
to resign when he finds himself absolutely unable 
to yield his convictions to those of the Chamber. 
Such a government must exist very much upon 
good understanding. President MacMahon gave 
it a heavy wrench, and might have wrecked it 
entirely if he had had the purpose in his heart to 
do so. An amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States to bring about this séne gua non 
of parliamentary government is not to be looked 
for. The nearest possible approach to it at pres- 
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ent would be a change of practice, whereby the 
President should keep himself, or be kept, always 
in harmony with the majority of his own party in 
Congress ; and it remains to be proved that even 
this would be salutary upon the largest view. 

In a word, the Constitution of the United 
States is made up of checks and balances. Har- 
mony of the different branches of government 
was not contemplated by its framers. It does 
not presume upon good understanding.- While 
providing that the majority shall prevail in the 
long run, it provides also for the freest play of 
passions and interests within defined limits. It 
is based upon the philosophy of Hobbes and the 
religion of Calvin. It assumes that the natural 
state of mankind is a state of war, and that the 
carnal mind is at enmity with God. It takes into 
consideration, also, a vast diversity of interests 
growing out of an extended territory and widely 
separated population. It has to deal with the 
fact that nearly everybody is a statesman and a 
political economist, or capable of becoming such 
at the shortest notice. There is no country 
where so little respect is paid to acquirements, 
preparation, and training in the arts of legisla- 
tion and government. Lawyers are generally 
preferred for such offices, it is true; but this is 
not because they are learned in the law, but be- 
cause their vocation has given them readiness of 
speech. Moreover, the doctrine of rotation in 
office is too widely prevalent, and it not unfre- 
quently happens that an excellent Senator or 
Representative is turned out merely because he 
has held office for the customary period, and an- 
other elected because he has never held office 
at all. The claims of locality are so highly re- 
garded, that not a single instance can be found 
of a Representative elected by any other district 
than that of his domicile; and there is a tacit 
agreement among politicians to divide all the 
offices, including the Cabinet, as nearly as possi- 
ble among geographical divisions. If Mr. Sher- 
man and Mr. Schurz, for instance—the ablest 
members of Mr, Hayes’s Administration—hap- 
pened both to reside in the same State, it would 
be practically impossible for both to be Cabinet 
officers at the same time, although the President 
might legally choose his entire Cabinet from one 
State or one town. The claims of fitness for pub- 
lic employment are thus subordinated to a variety 
of other considerations, from which it must not 
be inferred that Congressmen are generally of an 
inferior grade of intellectual endowment; but 
only that they might be of a higher range and 
type if the rules and practice of the constituen- 
cies were different. 

The Constitution takes this heterogeneous 
governing force, and authorizes it to do its best 
or its worst. It undertakes to minimize the evils 
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which the rule of the majority can bring forth, 
while still maintaining the rule of the majority. 
This it accomplishes by a written instrument and 
an irremovable court of last resort. The late 
Mr. Mill, in his speculations on Theism, imag- 
ined, among other possibilities, that the Deity 
might not have been able to create a world with- 


out sin in it, on account of the obduracy of the 
material in his hands. Considering all the 
toughness of material that the Constitution of 
the United States has to deal with, and its suc- 
cess in dealing with it thus far, it is, perhaps, 
the part of wisdom for us to let well enough 
alone. 


HORACE WHITE (Fortnightly Review). 





CHARLES FAMES MATHEWS* 


ther many other hopeful signs afforded by the 
last few years of an increasing interest in 
the well-being of the stage in England may be 
added the welcome that has been accorded to 
memorials and biographies of divers leading 
members of that profession. Within ten years, 
for example, have appeared a memoir of Charles 
Mayne Young, by his son; the autobiography 
and journals of Macready; biographies of Ed- 
mund Kean and the principal members of the 
Kemble family, including the most interesting 
journals of Mrs. Butler; to which may be added 
—though the contribution to the stock is slighter 
in point of bulk—a charming essay in the “ Quar- 
terly Review” on Garrick, which we violate no 
confidence in attributing to the genial hand of 
Mr. Theodore Martin. And now we have to ac- 
knowledge a further addition to the number in 
the life of the late Charles Mathews, which Mr. 
Charles Dickens has put together, by consent of 
the family, from materials collected by the late 
comedian with a view to publication. The edi- 
tor has done his work of arrangement with great 
judgment, and has been only too modest in the 
part he has allotted to himself. His remarks and 
criticisms, so far as they go, are so judicious that 
it makes us the more regret that he had not al- 
lowed himself greater scope on this head, and 
had not attempted a more formal estimate of the 
place filled in the past forty years’ history of the 
stage by the distinguished subject of his memoir. 

The charm of the memoir, however—as we 
are sure Mr. Dickens would be the first to admit 
—belongs to a feature in which the editor makes 
no appearance at all. The greater part of the 
memoir consists of Mathews’s autobiography 
and letters, and these have been very properly 
published as they were left by the writer, though 
it is probable that had the writer lived to edit 





* The Life of C. J. Mathews, chiefly Autobiographi- 
cal ; with Selections from his Correspondence and Speech- 
es. Edited by Charles Dickens. In 2vols. Macmillan 
& Co. 


them himself they might have undergone some 
change in passing through the press. For a dis- 
tinct change of style is visible as the writer be- 
comes used to a form of composition doubtless 
at the outset unfamiliar to him. In the opening 
pages of the autobiography there is too much of 
the conventional and rather forced humor of the 
comic author and the after-dinner speech-maker. 
But as the writer settles down to his work, and 
becomes really interested in it, the merely comic 
vein subsides, and he comes to evince narrative 
power of considerable mark. And certainly, as 
the following rapid abstract of the book may serve 
to show, Charles Mathews had no lack of inci- 
dent and adventure in his life on which to em- 
ploy his skill. 

CHARLES MATHEWS was born as long ago as 
1803, and those who saw him the year before 
last in “ My Awful Dad,” or some other piece of 
his older réfertotre, might well doubt whether 
the still unflagging spirit was that of a man in 
his seventy-fifth year. The unflagging spirit be- 
gan early, and the first reminiscences that the 
writer has to record are those of the scrapes he 
got into at school through a too early develop- 
ment of animal spirits. His father had sent him 
to Merchant Taylors’ with a view to a scholar- 
ship, the university to follow, and the Church as 
a profession, but he made little or no progress 
in his school studies. ‘The fact is, I was a 
dunce ; there is no disguising the truth” ; and a 
dunce he might have remained but for, literally, 
a happy accident. 

For some offense against school-discipline, 
involving a broken head, an angry correspondence 
arose between Mathews’s parents and the au- 
thorities of the school, which ended in the removal 
of the boy. This led to his being placed at a 
private school at Clapham, kept by the well- 
known lexicographer, Dr. Richardson, where, he 
tells us, “in the company of many boys I knew 
—especially the sons of Charles Kemble, Charles 
Young, Liston, and Terry—I found a more con- 
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genial soil.” The change was in all respects a 
happy one for the boy. Dr. Richardson proved 
“more like an affectionate friend than a rigid 
schoolmaster,” and under this fostering care 
young Mathews seems to have developed that 
taste for literature which the rougher discipline 
of Merchant Taylors’ had failed to bring out. 
His new master encouraged him to appreciate 
the worth of Horace and Homer for their own 
sakes, and not merely as tasks to be gone through ; 
and furthermore, being then at work upon his 
English dictionary, he made use of his more in- 
telligent pupils in the work of citing from the old 
English authors, to which Mathews refers with 
gratitude as having sown the first seed of a taste 
for English literature which remained with him 
for life. “Iwas one so distinguished,” he writes, 
“and was thus delightfully introduced to the 
study of Chaucer, Gower, Spenser, and all the 
early poets and historians, the honor of whose 
acquaintance I had previously been denied, and 
I imbibed a taste for that style of reading which 
I have never lost; and often among the worries 
of life, when people have thought I was closeted 
with my difficulties, engaged, as perhaps I ought 
to have been, with the battle of figures, I have 
taken down the tall folio of Gower, or the huge 
quarto of ‘ Piers Ploughman’s Vision,’ and let the 
world go on without me.” The liberal character 
of the education thus received at Dr. Richard- 
son’s was unquestionably the turning-point in 
Mathews’s life. The associations of his home 
made all matters connected with the theatre near 
and dear to him, and the taste for these was in 
no degree weakened by the cultivation of other 
tastes by their side. An interest in architecture 
was silently growing up—Mathews himself hard- 
ly understood how or why—and while the pur- 
suit of this art was to afford him occupation till 
he was over thirty years of age, he never lost that 
fondness for the actor’s art which led him ul- 
timately to choose the profession by which his 
bread must be made. In his very early youth he 
was fond of being taken behind the scenes, and 
an exquisitely droll letter written by him to Faw- 
cett the actor, after having served as amateur 
prompter on one occasion, is too funny not to be 


quoted : 
Kinc's Roan, Fudy 1, 1813. 


HONORED Sir: Last night I went behind the 
scenes with my papa, to see Mr, Liston in the char- 
acter of Moll Flaggon, and held the book while Mr. 
Glasinton was away, and I found you guilty of sev- 
eral mistakes, and I mentioned them to my papa and 
mamma, and they said I had better tell you of them, 
and I thought so too, because next time somebody in 
the front of the theatre might have a book too, and 
find you out, as I did, and then they will hiss you 
off, which I should be sorry for. You said, “ No, no, 
no,” when you ought to have said nothing ; and you 


said, “I suppose,” at the beginning of a sentence, 
where you ought to have said, “Ah”; and you said, 
‘* Tbelicve,” where there was nothing to say. I only 
write these few lines that you may remember another 
time. 
I remain, sir, your respectful servant, 
C. J. MATHEWS. 


After four years spent under the roof of Dr. 
Richardson, architecture was chosen as the fu- 
ture calling of young Mathews, and through the 
introduction of Nash, an old friend of the elder 
Mathews, the boy was articled to the famous 
Augustus Pugin. “I now set to work,” writes 
Mathews, “to begin life in earnest. Every day 
increased my love for the profession I had adopt- 
ed. I actually doted on the delightful science of 
architecture, and pursued the acquirement of it 
with positive passion.” Pugin was “a delightful 
instructor,” making himself the intimate friend 
and companion of his pupils; and Mathews cer- 
tainly began his new work under the happiest 
auspices. But even these fascinations were not 
to retain an uninterrupted sway over the young 
man. Pugin was called by professional duties 
to Paris, and his pupils all accompanied him, and 
there Mathews was introduced to all the glories 
of the French theatre: Talma and Mademoi- 
selle Mars at the Francais; Perlet, Potier, and a 
host of other artists of first-rate mark at the Va- 
riétés and the Gymnase. Here was another turn- 
ing-point in the young man’s life. It did not 
weaken the affection for his newly-adopted pro- 
fession, but it unquestionably fired him with the 
desire to distinguish himself—as an amateur—in 
the actor’s art. On his return to London, an 
opportunity soon presented itself, or was made. 
A performance was got up at the English Opera- 
House in the Strand, and a programme of curious 
interest was constructed for the occasion. Ina 
spirit of ingenious bravado two of the pieces were 
chosen on the very ground that they had been 
unsuccessful elsewhere. One of them was no 
less classical a work than Charles Lamb's farce 
of “Mr. H—.” “N.B.—This piece was 
damned at Drury Lane Theatre,” was the cynical 
announcement in the play-bill of the evening. 
Lamb’s hero—originally played by the great El- 
liston—was on this occasion acted by Captain 
Hill, an amateur of some celebrity, who afterward 
adopted the stage as a profession with some suc- 
cess. The farce, under these new circumstances, 
proved more fortunate than on its original per- 
formance, and went off, Mathews relates, “ with 
roars.” Probably, as he also remarks with ref- 
erence to his own performance on the same even- 
ing of a part in a burlesque on the “Sorrows of 
Werther,” the fact of its being played by ama- 
teur actors before their personal friends had 
something to do with the result. “Amateur 
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acting,” says Mathews, “is always over-praised,” 
and it is not likely that Lamb’s unfortunate play 
will ever be resuscitated on the strength of this 
one reversal of its original doom. 

On the expiration of his articles with Pugin, 
Mathews was on the point of devoting himself to 
the practical part of his profession, under Nash, 
the famous architect, the creator of Regent Street 
and the Regent’s Park, when Lord Blessington, 
an old friend of the Mathews family, having it in 
contemplation to build a castle upon his Irish 
estate, offered the work to the young architect, 
the son of his old friend. The proposed scheme 
came to nothing, but it led to an intimate friend- 
ship between the younger Mathews and the 
Blessingtons, which was to have important influ- 
ences on the career of the former. The Bles- 
singtons were on the eve of a tour in Italy, and 
the first incident of the new friendship was an 
invitation to the young man to accompany his 
friends thither, and mature his architectural de- 
signs under the actual eye of his employer. 

A considerable part of the first volume is oc- 
cupied with an account of this Italian tour, with 
the correspondence maintained with Mathews’s 
parents and other friends in England. Count 
d'Orsay was also of the party, and an account of 
a quarrel between that accomplished aristocrat 
and Mathews, the termination of which was at 
least creditable to both parties, plays a rather 
too important part in Mathews’s reminiscences. 
It arose out of a criticism of D’Orsay’s upon a 
certain diminution which had appeared in his 
young friend’s architectural zeal. Young Math- 
ews carried his sketching materials with him, but 
did not sketch, and it may well be understood 
that the luxury and brilliancy of his new sur- 
roundings were not calculated to help a young 
beginner in the first stages of an arduous profes- 
sion. Indeed, the acquaintance with the Bles- 
singtons, though it afforded Mathews advantages 
of many kinds for the profession he was ultimate- 
ly to adopt, was perhaps in some degree answer- 
able also for the less successful portions of his 
subsequent career. His parents were at this 
time in flourishing circumstances, and did not 
grudge him the outlay necessary for associating 
with companions who moved in a very different 
sphere; but it seems likely that some of the 
tastes thus acquired remained with him through 
life, and fettered his movements. It is clear that 
Mathews, hard as he worked, and manfully as he 
fought against difficulties to the very end of his 
career, never possessed a talent for finance, and 
probably a harder discipline at the outset might 
have been of good service to him. 

Certainly, however, he never showed a dispo- 
sition to avoid hard work when it stared him in 
the face, and on the conclusion of the Italian 


tour he set to work in earnest at his profession. 
Some one offered him the post of architect to 
the “ Welsh Iron and Coal Mining Company,” at 
Coed Talwn, in North Wales, which he prompt- 
ly accepted, and a very amusing chapter of the 
first volume is occupied with his Welsh expe- 
riences. The company in question was one of 
the many creations of a certain John Wilks, who 
seems to have been the George Hudson of that 
day, and, though it proved sounder and longer- 
lived than many of its companions, Mathews 
found it impossible to maintain friendly relations 
with its promoter, and resigned the post after not 
many months of trial. “ Workmen’s cottages 
and village alehouses,” he says, “ were not con- 
genial to a mind filled with Italian images, and 
panting with desire to execute works of Palla- 
dian grandeur.” It is clear that besides his natu- 
ral dislike for the necessary drudgery of the work, 
he had never yet mastered the more prosaic de- 
tails of his profession. His fancies were still 
dallying, moreover, with other arts, and the most 
notable episode of his Welsh sojourn was his 
authorship of a song destined to enjoy a wide 
and long popularity. 

During my sojourn at Plas Teg we made a bril- 
liant equestrian expedition to Llangollen. Dean 
Roper and his daughter, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Ro- 
per, myself, and the respective grooms, formed an 
imposing cavalcade. After a charming ramble up 
to Castle Dinas Bran we had a jolly dinner at the 
hotel, and during the repast were entertained by a 
venerable white-bearded Druid, one of the most 
splendid specimens of his craft I ever encountered. 
The old fellow was a noted artist, and had a fine col- 
lection of all the most popular melodies, and among 
them one I had never heard before. He said it was 
some twenty years since he had first met with it. 
It was called *‘ Cader Idris” ; and I made him play 
it over to me till I had learned it correctly. 

Elated with my discovery, for such it really 
seemed to be—none of my friends having heard it 
before any more than myself—I lost no time in put- 
ting words to it, and the result was a great success. 

At the picturesque farmhouse at Pontblyddyn, in 
which I lived, was a pretty little Welsh dairy-maid, 
named Jenny Jones, and a simple plowman, called 
David Morgan. The ballad I then composed to my 
newly-discovered national air, bearing the young 
lady’s name, has since made the interesting couple 
familiar to London ears. They would perhaps be as- 
tonished to know their history publicly recorded, 
and blush to find it fame. 

This, of course, was years before I had any idea 
of going upon the stage, and I only mention it in 
connection with the mortifying disenchantment that 
awaited me. 

I had been singing my new ballad one evening 
at the house of some friends in London to a toler- 
ably large party, when an old gentleman in a volumi- 
nous white choker and a shiny suit of black, looking 
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very like a Methodist parson, came up to me with a 
very serious face to remonstrate with me, I feared, 
for the levity I had been guilty of, and, to my sur- 
prise, said : 

“ My dear sir, allow me to express to you the 
great gratification the perfect little ballad you have 
just sung has afforded me, and to assure you that I 
appreciate the honor you have done me in selecting 
for its illustration an air of my humble composing.” 

With a look of ineffable pity, I answered the 
poor maniac: ‘‘I am sorry, dear sir, to rob you of 
so pleasant a delusion, but, unfortunately, the air is 
one I picked up myself years ago among the Welsh 
mountains, and is, I flatter myself, quite original, 
and hitherto unknown.” 

“Pardon me, in my turn, dear sir,” said the old 
gentleman, smiling, “ if I inform you that the air in 
question was composed by me for the Eisteddfod in 
1804, obtaining the prize at that festival. I named 
it ‘Cader Idris,’ and I shall have great pleasure in 
sending you the music, published at the time, with 
my name attached to it.” 

Patatras ! down went my great antiquarian dis- 
covery, and I was left desolate. 

The old gentleman was John Parry, the Welsh 
composer, and father of the illustrious John, whose 
genius has delighted thousands ; and when, long 
afterward, I introduced the ballad of ‘‘ Jenny Jones” 
in my piece of ‘*‘ He would be an Actor,” and it got 
to be whistled about the streets, he presented me 
with a handsome silver cup, with a complimentary 
inscription in most elegant Welsh, in commemora- 
tion of the event. 


The year 1827 found Mathews again in Lon- 
don, working in earnest, and seeing plenty of it, 
in the office of Nash. He retained his own office 
in Parliament Street, and undertook what work 
was sent him, but was all the while working 
under Mr. Nash, in the humble capacity of a 
clerk. Nash seems to have taken small person- 
al interest in his pupils, and, in the mean time, 
very little work of any profit came to Mathews’s 
own office. Theatrical matters still claimed his 
attention, and were possibly the most real and 
deep-seated of his affections. His days were 
spent in much work that was clearly distasteful ; 
his evenings in writing “ entertainments ” for his 
father, articles for the magazines, and comedies 
and burlesques for the theatres. It is not sur- 
prising that this state of things was not satisfac- 
tory to any party concerned, and, tired of this 
enforced idleness as regarded the money-getting 
part of his profession, Mathews sought and ob- 
tained his father’s permission to make a second 
tour in the south of Europe, and acquire (as he 
said) “that knowledge which is only to be ac- 
quired by the investigation of the buildings of 
Italy and Greece.” On this tour he set out with 
a young friend and former fellow pupil under 
Pugin, James d’Egville. The remainder of the 


first volume of these memorials is occupied with 
the journals and letters written by Mathews dur- 
ing the tour for the benefit of his parents, to 
whom he was always a considerate and devoted 
son. 

Mathews returned from the trip, by which no 
special advantage seems to have been gained, in 
1830, and for the next few years was in a state 
of enforced suspense as to his future calling. 
“During the next few years,” writes Mr. Dick- 
ens, “he led a somewhat desultory life. Archi- 
tecture, painting, writing for the stage, traveling, 
and amateur acting, all in turn occupied his time 
and attention; but there can be no doubt that 
very soon after his return from Italy, the slow 
progress he was making toward a position was 
gradually drawing him more and more from the 
profession he had at first so enthusiastically em- 
braced.” It is evident, in short, that the charm- 
ing manners and social qualifications of the young 
architect were terrible disqualifications for the 
need of “roughing it,” which belongs to the out- 
set of any and all professions. We read of him 
next as the guest of the Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford, in Scotland, and the life and the soul 
of the party, as he had been in old days with the 
Blessingtons. It was not a hopeful period of 
probation for the next post he accepted—that of 
district surveyor. This step was taken on the 
advice of his friend, Samuel Angell, who thought, 
wisely or not, that the tonic of a more prosaic 
experience of his calling would be of service to 
the young man. “You must study the act of 
Parliament, superintend the erection of all the 
dwellings in the district, regulate all the party 
walls and flues, and show yourself master of the 
practical part of the science as well as the orna- 
mental. Bow and Bethnal Green are both va- 
cant, Start at once.” “Here was a bathos,” 
adds Mathews, in his autobioggaphy. “From 
Rome and Venice to Bow and Bethnal Green. 
However, it was to be done, and at it I went.” 
He went at it boldly, offered himself as candidate 
for the surveyorship of Bow, and was elected. 
The salary was as modest as the duties were 
unattractive, forty pounds a year, payable by 
“ fees,"”which had to be collected by the unhap- 
py surveyor in person. “ At one house I knocked 
humbly after considerable hesitation. The door 
was opened cautiously, with the chain up, and a 
stout, suspicious-looking dame, in a pair of nan- 
keen stays, asked me if I came ‘arter the taxes 
orsummat?’ ‘No, madam,’ I said, deferential- 
ly; ‘I am the district surveyor from Cut-throat 
Lane’ (Mathews'’s actual official address at Bow), 
‘and I have called for—’”’ 

“ Oh, bother!” said the lady; “ summons me 
if you like. I’m not going to be humbugged by 
you. 
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“ Shade of Vitruvius !” cries Mathews, “ was 
this architecture?” And there was for him ob- 
viously but one answer, to be returned sooner or 
later. 

It was returned the sooner that financial dif- 
ficulties had begun to gather round the elder 
Mathews. Unfortunate speculations in which 
the old man had embarked, together with a 
course of bad seasons, had brought him to the 
verge of bankruptcy, and the younger Mathews 
found the money question affecting him in new 
shapes. It became necessary that he should at 
once earn something more respectable than the 
forty pounds a year collected in “fees.” The 
stage, so long loved and coquetted with, was the 
most obvious resource, and after a short pre- 
liminary campaign as joint manager of the Adel- 
phi with his father’s old partner, Frederick Yates, 
he enrolled himself as a member of the Olympic 
Company under Madame Vestris, and made his 
first appearance as a recognized “ professional ” 
on the evening of the 6th of November, 1835. 
It is to be remembered that he was now thirty- 
two years of age. 

“T come now,” says Mathews, “to the sec- 
ond part of my career, and I must confess I feel 
no small difficulty respecting it. I am aware 
that it is delicate ground I am entering on, and 
whether it can be made interesting or not is still 
to be ascertained. The poetry of my life is over, 
and I commence the prose; and, if I can not 
make it amusing, I will at least try and make it 
instructive by offering an illustration of the old 
quotation, ‘ Facilis descensus Averni,’ and show- 
ing how easy are the stages by which a man may 
descend from the airy empyrean of poetry, mu- 
sic, and painting to the heavy slough of pounds, 
shillings, and pence.” How heavy this slough 
proved, and for how long it was to be borne, is 
shown by the ominous heading of chapter three 
of the second volume—“ Difficulties — 1835- 
1858 "—twenty-three years, that is to say, of in- 
cessant labor and struggle. The precise defects 
in Mathews’s character or ability as an adminis- 
trator, which led to these difficulties, are not, of 
course, set forth in these volumes. Probably he 
was himself unaware of them, and in any case it 
is not likely he would have discussed them with 
the public. 

Theatrical management is one of the uncer- 
tain things of the world besides demanding a 
special aptitude on the part of those who embark 
in it. Mathews and his wife (for he married Ma- 
dame Vestris in 1838) were certainly successful 
at the outset, and this success may have en- 
couraged a policy of /azsser-aller. They visited 
America, leaving the Olympic to shift for itself, 
and Madame Vestris on her return was obliged 
to admit, in addressing her audience, that the 


degree of patronage accorded to her theatre dur- 
ing her absence was more flattering to her vanity 
than calculated to fill her treasury. This tem- 
porary drawback led to the managers taking a 
step, by way of recouping their losses, which 
plunged them into further difficulties, extending 
over all the rest of Mathews’s managerial life. 
They migrated from the Olympic to Covent Gar- 
den, a house with a bad name for tempting on 
and then wrecking theatrical argosies. They 
opened with “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” a play which 
his company had never acted or seen acted, and 
which proved a complete failure. And now be- 
gan the struggle against pecuniary difficulty. 
“Money had to be procured at all hazards, and 
by every means, to prop up the concern till this 
new mine could be worked, and I was initiated 
for the first time in my life into all the mysteries 
of the money-lending art, and the concoction of 
those fatal instruments of destruction called bills 
of exchange. Duns, brokers, and sheriff's officers 
soon entered upon the scene, and I, who had 
never known what pecuniary difficulty meant, 
and had never had a debt in my life before, was 
gradually drawn into the inextricable vortex of 
involvement—a web which once thrown over a 
man can seldom be thrown off again.” One of 
the most interesting portions of these reminis- 
cences—because the most real and unaffected— 
consists of a record of the struggles of this un- 
fortunate time, and the shifts and appliances to 
which Mathews had to have recourse. The fol- 
lowing account of an interview with a money- 
lender is only, Mathews declares, a fair sample 
of many others, and is in no respect over-col- 
ored : 


Even the borrowing money at sixty per cent. is 
not so easy an operation as some people may think, 
not unattended with risk and worry, worse even 
than the frightful percentage. When not compelled 
to take a portion of it in wine or paving-stones, the 
getting the money when you want it is by no means 
so simple. I remember after a week or two of very 
hot weather, and consequent empty benches, I had 
occasion to borrow a couple of hundred pounds to 
patch up the Saturday’s treasury. I applied to a 
professional discounter on the Wednesday. 

“ Ah, Mr. Mathews! How d’ye do, Mr. Math- 
ews? Glad tosee you. Have a glass of sherry?” 

“No, thank you. I want a couple of hundred 
pounds to-morrow.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Mathews ; with pleasure, Mr. 
Mathews. How long do you want it for? Have a 
glass of sherry?” 

“* Say three months.” 

“ What security ?” 

“ None.” 

“Very good. I must have a warrant of attor- 
ney.” 

“ Of course.” 
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Look in at twelve 
Do have a glass 


“All right, Mr. Mathews. 
to-morrow and I’ll have it ready. 
of sherry.” 

Without the slightest belief in any such prompti- 
tude, I looked in at twelve—one of his great points 
being to have my carriage drive up to his door as 
often as possible, that his neighbors might see his 
importance. 

“Well, Mr. Mathews, I find I can’t manage the 
two hundred pounds. I can only let you have one 
hundred and fifty. I had no idea I was so short at 
my banker’s—account actually overdrawn. But I’ve 
got a friend to do it for you—it’s all the same.” 
Sheridan’s “unconscionable dog” of a friend was 
always sure to figure in, “ He'll be here directly. 
Bless me! Howlongheis! Have a glass of sher- 
ry? Are you going back to the theatre? I'll bring 
him with me in half an hour.” 

The day passes, of course, and no sign of either 
my friend or my friend’s friend. This is Thursday. 
On Friday the same scene. 

‘** Didn’t come till too late—but all right. You 
don’t want it till to-morrow, you know. What's 
your treasury hour ?” 

“ Two.” 

‘* Be here at twelve and it shall be ready.” 

Saturday at twelve. “ Here I am according to 
appointment.” 

“ All right, Mr. Mathews. Have a glass of sher- 
ry? My nephew Dick has gone to the City for the 
check.” 

“ But it is past one now.” 

“You go on. I'll be with you as the clock 
strikes two.” 

Two, three, four o’clock, and no signs of the 
money, the salaries remaining unpaid to the amount 
promised. Then a note to say he will be with me 
at six to the moment. At seven, just as I am going 
on the stage, in he comes breathless. 

“Such a job Dick’s had for you, Mr. Mathews! 
However, here I am with the money. My friend 
disappointed me, but I managed without him. My 
nephew will read over the warrant of attorney.” 

“But I’m just going on the stage; there’s no 
time now.” 

“Won't take five minutes.—Dick, read the war- 
rant.—Now here is the money. Now, let’s see— 
fifteen pounds left off the old account.” 

“Oh, pray, don’t deduct that now!” 

‘‘ Better, Mr. Mathews, better—keeps all square, 
you know—that fifteen pounds. Then the interest, 
three months, seventeen pounds ten shillings and fif- 
teen pounds—thirty-two pounds ten shillings. War- 
rant of attorney, seven pounds ten shillings—that’s 
forty pounds. Then my nephew’s fee, one pound 
one shilling, and my trouble, say one pound—forty- 
two pounds one shilling. Here’s fifteen shillings 
—that’s forty-two pounds sixteen shillings.—Dick, 
have you got four shillings?” 

“T’ve got three shillings and sixpence.” 

“That will do. I’ve got sixpence—that’s forty- 
three pounds; and seven pounds cash makes the 
fifty pounds.” 


“Yes; but I only get seven pounds odd.” 

“ Never mind—keeps all square. Now the hun- 
dred pounds. Here’s a check of Gribble and Com- 
pany on Lloyd’s for twenty-five pounds ten shil- 
lings.” 

“Oh, what’s the use of a check at this time of 
night ?” 

“Good as the bank—same as money—you can 
pay it as money. Fifty sovereigns makes seventy- 
five pounds ten shillings, and a ten-pound note makes 
eighty-five pounds ten shillings. Stay, it ought to 
be ninety-five pounds ten shillings. Oh, here’s an- 
other ten-pound note, I’d forgot. There you are, 
ninety-five pounds ten shillings. Only wants four 
pounds ten shillings to make up the hundred.—You 
haven't got four pounds ten shillings about you, have 
you, Mr. Mathews, you could lend me till the morn- 
ing, just to get it straight, you know?” 

“TI believe I have. There are four sovereigns 
and ten shillings in silver,” 

‘*That’s all right; four pounds makes ninety- 
nine pounds ten shillings, and ten shillings—stop, 
let’s count them—count after your own father, as the 
saying is—five and four’s nine, and the three fourpen- 
ny pieces: all right. Stop, one’s a threepenny. Got 
a penny? or a post-office stamp? Never mind, I 
won’t be hard upon you for the penny. There you 
are, all comfortable. Good evening.” 

I paid away the check “as money.” Two days 
afterward I got an indignant note to say the check 
had been dishonored. In high dudgeon I sent for 
my friend the discounter. To my surprise he ap- 
peared with the greatest alacrity. 

‘*Not paid! Gribble’s check not paid! Some 
mistake—it’s as good as the bank. Here, give it 
me. I'll get it for you in five minutes. How long 
shall you be here?” 

** An hour.” 

**T’ll be back in twenty minutes.” 

Need I say that I never saw anything more of 
my friend or the check? He had totally disap- 
peared, with the only proof against him safe in his 
pocket. 


The difficulties pursued him to the smaller 
theatre, the Lyceum, which was his next venture ; 
and in spite of his own unfailing popularity, both 
as an actor and a man—in spite of such great 
hits as the “ Game of Speculation,” and the fa- 
mous extravaganzas of M. Planché, with Mr. 
Beverley’s scenery—he never succeeded in get- 
ting into smooth water. The Lyceum season of 
1854-55 came to an untimely end in March, 
and, in a farewell address to the public, Charles 
Mathews, announcing his inability to face any 
longer the difficulties of his position, took leave 
for ever of the cares of management. The mea- 
sure of his distress was not, however, yet full. 
In the following year, while fulfilling an engage- 
ment at Preston, in Lancashire, he was arrested by 
a sheriff's officer on a debt of four hundred pounds. 
With curious malignity the creditor had instruct- 
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ed the officer to make the arrest at the exact 
moment when the large audience had actually 
assembled, and the curtain was waiting to rise. 
The account of the arrest, and the imprisonment 
of Mathews in Lancaster Castle, is one of the 
most graphic passages in his autobiography, and 
shows the writer to have had literary gifts which 
would have served him in excellent stead in other 
walks of life. For this we must be content to 
refer the reader to the volumes themselves. 

If this was the crowning disaster of Mathews’s 
life, it was also the final one. Once more freed, 
and now wholly, from the burden of the past, and 
having renounced management for ever, the re- 
mainder of his life is a continuous record of pro- 
fessional success, and the content that belongs to 
easy circumstances. He had in the mean time 
married again, and the new alliance was as help- 
ful to him, by his own cordial acknowledgment, 
in the business part of his career, as in other 
ways. “With his second marriage Mathews 
brings his autobiography to an end, and there 
are no signs among his papers of any intention 
of resuming it. Probably he felt that the story 
of the rest of his life—at all events as to its pri- 
vate side—would have but little general interest. 
The romance of youth and of adventure was 
finished. The interesting and curious train of 
circumstances which gradually transformed the 
clever, versatile, eager young man into the ac- 
complished actor and the self-possessed man of 
the world, had been developed to its end. There 
was no longer any excuse for associating Mathews 
himself with the Puffs, the Affable Hawks, or any 
of the host of reckless characters he personated 
so admirably. Sir Charles Coldstream was un 
homme rangé.” So writes Mr. Dickens, and with 
chapter four of the second volume romance and 
adventuré are at an end. But the remainder of 
the volume is by no means without interest. It 
contains a record, peculiarly instructive at the 
present moment, when the visit of the Comédie 
Frangaise is fresh in our memories, of the foolish 
and malignant opposition to the similar visit of 
a French company—the Théatre Historique—in 
1848. The story was worth telling, if only to 
remind us of the more cordial understanding be- 
tween artists of different nations that thirty years 
have brought about. It has for its pleasant se- 
quel in Mr. Dickens's narrative the account of 
Mathews’s professional engagement in Paris in 
the year 1863, when he appeared with undisputed 
success at the Théatre des Variétés, in a French 
version of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s farce, “ Cool 
asa Cucumber.” The triumph was so unequivo- 
cal that in the following year he made the still 
bolder attempt of playing a character originally 
created by a French comedian, Arnal, that of the 
hero of “ L’Homme blasé”—the original of the 


English “Used up.” Mathews’s long tour in 
Australia and America—another series of suc- 
cesses—in 1870 and 1871, fills another interest- 
ing chapter, and the concluding five years of his 
life is the simple record of unvarying profes- 
sional success in all parts of his native country. 
Mathews had been from the first day he went on 
the stage the most hard-working of artists. It 
had always been his wish that he should die in 
harness, and the wish was granted. It was while 
fulfilling an engagement in Lancashire that an 
attack of bronchitis—he was now seventy-five 
years of age—at last overcame the stubborn re- 
sistance of a naturally splendid constitution. He 
died at Manchester on the 24th of June, 1878. 

To the second volume Mr. Dickens has most 
judiciously appended a series of Mathews’s most 
characteristic speeches. He was an excellent 
speaker—bright, humorous, and effective. Per- 
haps the one that will be read with most pleasure 
and surprise is that delivered at a dinner given in 
Montreal in celebration of the Walter Scott Cen- 
tenary in 1871. Mathews was on his Australian- 
American tour just referred to, and was playing 
at Montreal at the time. It was remembered 
that when a boy he had enjoyed the personal 
friendship of Sir Walter, and he was accordingly 
invited to preside at the dinner, and propose the 
toast of the evening. He accomplished the task 
with admirable tact and skill. Every side of 
Mathews’s unique versatility comes out in it in 
turn. The enthusiasm for Scott as a writer which 
he exhibits is unquestionably real, but he does 
not forget to bind up with it the element, per- 
sonal to himself and to his fellow actors, of Scott's 
intimate love for the stage and all connected with 
it; and he found a happy climax to the speech 
in the circumstance that it was on an occasion of 
special interest to that profession that Scott first 
publicly divulged the authorship of the Waverley 
novels, 

The incident just recorded seems to us to be 
connected, by no means remotely, with the higher 
qualities of Mathews as an actor, and the position 
he occupied for so many years on the English 
stage. That position was an exceptional one, 
and arose out of exceptional circumstances. The 
short summary of his life just given may serve to 
show that his actual advantages of mind and 
person, and his many and varied natural accom- 
plishments, were not more remarkable than the 
preliminary training which he undesignedly re- 
ceived from the circumstances of his early man- 
hood. It must never be overlooked, in trying to 
estimate the groove within which his artistic 
powers so easily learned to move, that Mathews 
did not adopt the stage as a profession till he was 
over thirty years of age, a time when most actors 
have been ten years in the arduous pursuit of its 
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earlier phases. He came to the profession, that 
is to say, without having served the usual ap- 
prenticeship. For him there was no probation- 
ary period of two years in the provinces at two 
guineas a week. But he had served another ap- 
prenticeship of a most valuable kind. He had 
had a gentleman’s education; he had mixed 
with men of all classes, including the leading 
fashionable society of the day. He had been 
the favored friend and companion of aristo- 
cratic circles. His accomplishments had had 
full play as an amateur. He could write, and 
sing, and draw, and act better than most ama- 
teurs. He had studied one art at least with zeal, 
if not with much chance of attaining ultimate 
excellence. It was natural therefore that after a 
few experiments he should settle down into that 
line of character which circumstances had best 
prepared him for. His natural advantages were 
quite remarkable. He had, in his prime, the 
pleasantest face, the most agreeable voice, the 
most attractive figure, of any actor of his day. 
It was a distinct and undeniable pleasure even to 
look at Charles Mathews. And even before he 
was seen, when his voice was heard behind the 
scenes rattling off some introductory phrases be- 
fore entering on the stage, the spectator was 
aware of an actual feeling of exhilaration. He was 
too much of an artist, and too well acquainted with 
the manners that please, to play a¢ the audience. 
He never “mugged at the pit” as we once heard 
him warn Whiskerandos against doing, in the 
second act of “The Critic.” But he had a way 
of letting the audience “catch his eye” every 
now and then, in a good-humored, apologetic 
sort of way that was irresistibly captivating. It 
was not strange that, being a delightful figure in 
a drawing-room, he should prefer to remain such, 
and to present for the rest of his life innumerable 
phases of the same thing. A disparaging remark 
of one of his Australian auditors is preserved for 
us in the memoir. The critic, who had seen 
other performers in Mathews’s favorite parts, did 
not at all take to the original representative when 
he appeared. “He is not half as good as the 
old man,” said this worthy citizen; “he does not 
act a bit. It is only like a gentleman walking 
about a drawing-room.” ‘This is in substance 
only a repetition of the famous criticism of Par- 
tridge upon Garrick’s “ Hamlet.” The perform- 
ance was so true to life, that the critic could 
not allow that it deserved the name of acting at 
all. The proper reply to the Melbourne gentle- 
man’s criticism would have been to ask him in 
turn whether he had ever in his life seen any 
other actor who dd look like “a gentleman walk- 
ing about a drawing-room.” It was the rarity, 
quite as much as the perfection, of this gift in 
Mathews which accounted for his popularity. 





But, again, he was popular asa man. His very 
“difficulties” won him sympathy, and that pity 
which is akin to personal affection. It was known 
for years that he was entangled in money trou- 
bles, and all the time he was seen to be the most 
industrious of contributors to the public amuse- 
ment, acting often in two or three pieces the same 
evening—acting audiences “ zz,” and acting them 
“out” —and with the most imperturbable good 
humor and unflagging spirit. Like Falstaff, “he 
turned diseases to commodity.” His very cir- 
cumstances were taken advantage of by cunning 
play-writers and adapters to give a piquant in- 
terest to his representation of different characters 
upon the stage. The character of Mr. Affable 
Hawk in “ The Game of Speculation ”—one of 
the finest of his impersonations—owed unques- 
tionably some of its attractiveness to the coinci- 
dences, actual or at least generally accepted, be- 
tween the circumstances of the character and 
those of its representative. Mathews himself 
came to make humorous capital out of his own 
embarrassments. When he addressed the au- 
dience at his farewell benefit, before leaving Eng- 
land on his Australian tour, he called attention 
to the fact that the performance had been an- 
nounced without the aid of any advertising ; not 
a single bill or placard had been employed. 
“Now, this,” he said, “ladies and gentlemen, is 
a step in the right direction. Time was when 
my bills were flying all over the town,” and we 
well remember with what an instantaneous burst 
of appreciation the allusion was received by the 
entire house. Twenty years before this he was 
making the same kind of allusion, and taking the 
public into the same kind of friendly confidence. 
In a letter to the newspapers (not reproduced in 
Mr. Dickens’s volumes), he once had to defend 
himself against a criticism that had been passed 
on his spelling of the name “Methuselah” in 
one of his own comedies, we believe “‘ The Ring- 
doves.” After gravely maintaining his position 
on philological grounds, he added words to this 
effect, “and I think my opinion on the point is 
entitled to some respect from the long and inti- 
mate connection I have had with the Jews.” 
There were times, however, when the flavor of 
insolvency that had gathered about his name 
could not have been altogether pleasant to him. 
When he was returning to London after his week 
in Lancaster Castle, he overheard a conversation 
between two passengers in the same carriage, 
who did not recognize their traveling companion. 
“That is where Charley Mathews is confined,” 
said one of them, pointing to the castle-walls. 
“Really!” said a sympathizing lady ; “ poor fel- 
low!” “Poor fellow!” rejoined the jolly gen- 


tleman, with a gingerbread-nut in his mouth, 
“not at all. 


He revels in it. Lord bless you, 
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he has been in every prison in England!” “I 
need not say,” adds Mathews, who tells the 
story, “that I did not immediately introduce my- 
self.” There was thus a kind of foregone sym- 
pathy, not perhaps of the most elevating kind, 
between Mathews and his public, and this must 
_ have contributed to the long and uninterrupted 
course of his popularity. 

There is still more to be said, however, on the 
side of his Australian critic. “Actor”—in the 
sense of one who is able to merge his own indi- 
viduality in very different types of existence— 
Charles Mathews certainly was not. Within 
their range his powers were consummate, but 
that range was, when all is said, exceedingly 
narrow. It certainly was an extreme case of the 
triumph of “quality” over “amount.” He had, 
as Sarcey said of him when he played in Paris, 
“un naturel exquis, et une incroyable finesse,” 
and this carried him triumphantly through a long 
series of characters for the most part identical in 
their features. Mathews himself thoroughly un- 
derstood within what boundaries his capacity lay, 
and he was seldom tempted to stray beyond them. 
He certainly knew as well as his best critics in 
what qualities he was wholly deficient. “No 
good actor I have ever seen,” says Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, “was so utterly powerless in the mani- 
festation of all the powerful emotions: rage, scorn, 
pathos, dignity, vindictiveness, tenderness, and 
wild mirth are all beyond his means. He can not 
even laugh with animal heartiness. He sparkles, 
he never explodes.” Many of these emotions, 
we may add, if he did not possess the power of 
expressing, were hardly necessary for any form 
of high comedy; but some of them, notably 
pathos and tenderness, were terribly conspicuous 
by their absence, and more than any other of 
Mathews'’s natural deficiencies served to keep his 
range narrow. Pathos, in particular, he so little 
understood, that he evidently shrank from its 
portrayal with something of pain. We remem- 
ber, for example, his performance of the bachelor- 
friend, the roaming man of the world who brings 
such disquiet to the old couple in their country 
home, in “ A Cozy Couple,” the Lyceum version 
of Octave Feuillet’s “Le Village.” As long as 
he was chattering about the delightful indepen- 
dence of foreign travel, and rallying his friends 
upon their Darby and Joan existence, he was 
excellent as usual; but when at the end he had 
to relate how he was once laid by with fever, in 
a lonely foreign village, and what different feel- 
ings coursed through his mind at that time, we 
remember how he slurred over what might have 
been the most charming situation in the comedy, 
leaving an impression of being utterly uncom- 
fortable, and thankful when the episode was at 
an end. It is this defect in particular which pre- 


vents our instituting. any ‘comparison between 
Mathews and some renowned comedians of the 
present day upon the French stage, especially 
that delightful artist, M. Delaunay, with whom 
we have lately been enabled to renew our ac- 
quaintance. In many natural gifts of face, figure, 
and the graces of movement, these two actors 
were well matched, but the points of likeness are 
soon exhausted. Of z#tenszty, Charles Mathews 
knew nothing: nor can it be fairly said that he 
was a poetical actor in any real sense. If his 
acting was akin to any form of poetry, it was to 
that which the French call “vers de société” ; 
but even here we can hardly admit the compari- 
son, for at least since Praed and Thackeray have 
written we can not think of this form of lyric 
verse apart from tenderness and the charm of 
sadness. 

But, after all, a great actor is to be judged 
by his strong and not by his weak points, and 
Mathews'’s contributions to the advance of his art 
are tangible enough. He owed it to his early 
training amid beautiful sights and sounds, amid 
the landscapes of Italy and the undying forms of 
beauty which he went there to study, that he 
was able to be the first to bring artistic consid- 
erations to bear on the acting and the mounting 
of the modern drama. “When I first came upon 
the stage,” he said in one of his many after-din- 
ner speeches, “I found everything conventional. 
I don’t presume to say that I reformed it, but in 
my own particular, limited line I, for the first 
time, broke through the old conventionalities, 
and have lived to see my example followed till 
they are all nearly, if not quite, exploded.” It 
should never be forgotten what Mathews accom- 
plished in the way of artistic innovation. In cos- 
tume, scenery, and general appointments, the 
régime of Mathews and Madame Vestris at the 
Olympic, Covent Garden, and the Lyceum was 
memorable, although to Macready belongs the 
credit of earlier reforms in the same direction. 
To these two manager-actors we indeed owe it 
that the acted drama was first made a “thing of 
beauty” in other respects than those of histrionic 
excellence, and in this change was involved more 
than that of the pleasure actually afforded to the 
audience. It enlarged the scope of the stage’s 
sympathies. It brought into connection with it 
the other arts, and with this brought artists of all 
kinds into a new relation with one another—a 
relation fraught with advantage to all concerned. 
Side by side with the present memoir of Charles 
Mathews should certainly be read by those who 
would properly understand the advance of the 
acted drama during the last forty years, the me- 
moir and journals of Macready. If only to the 
student of human nature, Macready’s “confes- 
sions” are among the most profoundly interest- 
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ing of modern times. In his case, as in that of 
Mathews, the life which the actor lived, outside 
of and beyond the strictly professional part of 
it, was intimately concerned with his qualities as 
an actor. The two men were radically unlike. 
Save that they were both actors and managers, 
and fought strenuously in their respective ways 
against money difficulties, they had scarcely a 
point in common. But they both pursued their 
ideal, different as those ideals were, with zeal 
and consistency ; and both served as a link be- 
tween many and divers forms of art. It is to 
them in great part that we owe the encouraging 
circumstance that the poet, the musician, the 
painter, and the man of letters are coming more 
and more to welcome the “ poor player” to the 
ranks of a brother artist, and to recognize that 
he may be a fellow worker with them on equal 
terms. 

And this brings us to the last word which it 
seems good to say on the lesson of these me- 
moirs, as they bear upon the prospects of the 
English stage. The success of Mathews, as we 
have tried to show, was largely due to the fact 
that he was something more than an actor. If 
he was lacking in versatility as an actor, he was 
eminently versatile as a man. He was allied by 
sympathy, as well as in actual accomplishments, 
with half a dozen other arts; but he was also 
allied by sympathy with all sorts of other men, 
and with many and varied phases of common 
life. If, during the hard-working years of his 
career as actor and manager, he was necessarily 
thrown most with that profession, he had still 
thirty years of a very different life on which to 
look back, and from which to draw refreshment. 
He had reminiscences, if not surroundings, on 
which to feed his talent. We are persuaded 
that the gradual elevation of the average of abil- 
ity, and of one, in the actor’s profession depends 
upon the degree to which the conditions of that 
profession enable him to take his place on equal 
terms with his brethren in other walks of art, 
and with the general current of educated Eng- 
lish society. There was a time when the very 
name of actor, save in a few rare personalities, 
placed its possessor in a class by himself, and 
was all but a disqualification for entrance into 
the common life of the upper classes in England. 
The very hours during which his art was prac- 
ticed being those devoted elsewhere to social in- 
tercourse, proved of itself a very complete barrier 
between the two classes. But now, as has been 
lately pointed out with great truth (if we are not 
mistaken, by the able dramatic critic of the “ Athe- 
nzum”), an obstacle in the actor’s path, of a 
totally opposite kind, is what he has most to fear. 





There is now a halo of glory about the head of 
the successful actor, which obtains for him so 
ready a welcome and so exaggerated a tribute of 
homage, that he is in greater danger from flat- 
tery and the eulogiums of unwise friends, than 
ever he was of old from the respectable world’s 
neglect. Things will right themselves in time, 
but in the mean while the successful actor has 
many insidious foes about his path. The reme- 
dy for this state of things lies, as we have said, in 
a more #atural association among artists of all 
kinds, and between artists and the wholesome, 
ordinary, commonplace, friendly intercourse of 
daily society. Artists of all kinds have to beware 
of the demoralizing effects of mutual admiration. 
It fosters vanity and it fosters jealousy, the two 
prevailing foibles of artists, and preéminently of 
actors. In the actor’s profession, what needs 
toning down is the Zersonal element. Of too 
many of them in all time it must be admitted— 
we are sure that the best among them will be 
the readiest to admit the truth—that their beset- 
ting temptation is that expressed in the Laureate’s 
lines— 


“It’s always ringing in your ears, 
* They call this man as good as me’ /” 


Hitherto there has been some excuse, or at 
least explanation of this in the gulf which has 
separated the actor from ordinary society. His 
personal supremacy became his compensation 
for other things that were denied him and his 
defense against the educated world’s contempt 
for his profession. But as the dignity of that 
profession rises, and with it the social position 
of the actor, the desire for personal supremacy 
ought to yield to, or at least be tempered by, other 
gains. Pride in the profession, and a sense of its 
worthiness and the worthiness of the work it is do- 
ing, ought to take the place in some degree of less 
ennobling aims. But, among other reforms, there 
is one which in any case ought to be early intro- 
duced. An actor should not have to play every 
night ; or, if a continuous “ run” of a certain piece 
is necessary, it should be followed by a period of 
comparative repose, or at least of alternations of 
leisure evenings. It is only so that the actor can 
fill his place in some measure in ordinary socie- 
ty, and obtain the benefit of taking friendly and 
wholesome part in the common interests of the 
world, among which, after all, are fostered the 
best and most healthy development of human 
character, and therefore the conditions which go 
to make art also wholesome and fructifying. 
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O furnish our houses comfortably is undoubt- 
edly a task which, if well fulfilled, leads to a 
considerable increase in the happiness of the 
hours we spend at home. And this increase of 
happiness is of that most subtile kind which 
winds itself among all our pleasures, and makes 
them deeper and more refined. We all feel this 
to a certain extent. We all love a warm room, 
a cheery fire, a comfortable arm-chair, cleanliness 
and brightness. These are the grosser parts of 
household comfort which all can enjoy. And we 
cherish and grow fond of the things that have 
ministered to our material wants—of the chair 
we are accustomed to repose in after our day’s 
work, of the fire that casts a ruddy light round 
our room as we sit and warm ourselves after we 
have been chilled through in the cold outside, 
when the sleet and the snow are beating against 
the windows, and the wind is wailing dréarily 
round the corners of the house. But these com- 
forts, or rather luxuries, are not among the re- 
finements of domestic. life. They belong to la- 
borers’ cottages as much as to stately houses, 
or perhaps more. 

There is, indeed, a charm of homeliness about 
the poor man’s cottage which the rich man in his 
palace might often envy. But many of us do not 
live in cottages, and do attempt to surround our- 
selves with things not purely utilitarian. We 
ornament our walls with paper and paint, our 
doors with moldings, our ceilings and cornices 
with plaster-work, our floors with carpets, our 
fireplaces with marbles, our chairs with chintzes, 
and most things with vulgarity. And the conse- 
quence of all this is, that we spend a good deal 
of money in making ourselves less comfortable 
than we should have been if we had spent very 
little. I believe the motive of this outlay usually 
to be a desire to obtain cheap magnificence, to 
imitate with our little what our richer neighbors 
have bought with their plenty. And we certain- 
ly succeed in imitating their gaudiness. Only we 
forget one of the essential principles of all good 
art, that if a thing is conspicuous it should be 
able to bear close examination. How much bet- 
ter it would be if, instead of trying to produce 
cheap imitations of things which properly belong 
only to long suites of reception-rooms and stately 
galleries, we could contrive to form a style of 
decoration which should be in keeping with the 
houses in which we live, and with our manner of 
life! But perhaps it is a new light to many of 


my readers that they are living surrounded by 
vulgar furniture and in vulgar rooms. 


Let us, 


then, consider what things in every-day life we 
are in the habit of calling vulgar. If we were to 
meet a poor girl tidily, cleanly, and quietly dressed, 
we might remark her as a person whom we would 
be glad to take into our own service, or perhaps 
attend to our own children. We should feel it 
probable that she would do her work diligently, 
and, above all, honestly. We should feel it prob- 
able that our children’s characters would be safe 
in her hands; that she was possessed of a natu- 
ral refinement which would prevent her doing or 
saying anything which we should fear might have 
a bad influence on the tone of their minds. If, 
on the other hand, we were to meet a girl of the 
same class gaudily dressed, with false jewelry 
and a flowery bonnet, we should probably be 
exactly as much prejudiced against her as we 
were in favor of the tidy girl, Our judgments in 
each case might be false; but they would be in- 
stinctive, that is to say, founded on our universal 
experience. And the difference between the two 
girls would be the difference between refinement 
and vulgarity. Few will disagree with me on 
this point. Now let us try to find out from this 
instance of it what we mean by the term wadgar- 
tty, or at least some of its characteristics, as ap- 
plied to things that are seen. 

The first that strikes us is the love of show. 
But it is the love of show for its own sake that is 
vulgar here. It is not the beauty of the thing 
shown, but the desire to create a sensation; and 
this becomes at times such a passion that it is 
blinding to all discrimination between beauty and 
ugliness. To show a beautiful thing because it 
is beautiful, there is no vulgarity in that; but to 
show anything, whether beautiful or ugly, for the 
sake of show—that is vulgar. This, then, is the 
first characteristic of vulgarity. The second is 
subordinate to, and depends on, the first. It 
consists in the falseness of the thing shown, a 
falseness that takes in no one but the creature 
who produces the sham, and only deceives her in 
this sense, that she believes she is deceiving oth- 
ers. Her passion for show is so great that she 
prefers the pretense of richness to the reality of 
neatness, and the exhibition of tawdriness to the 
comfort of quietness. Now, there are few men 
or women who would not consider that cheap 
gaudiness in dress, with all its accompaniments 
of false jewelry and what is called “loudness,” 
was to the last degree vulgar. But the strange 
thing is, that these very men and women, who 
are really in many ways cultured and refined, do 
not see that they themselves commit the very 
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same faults in the decoration of their drawing- 
rooms that they blame with such severity in the 
dressing of their maid-servants. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of 
the present paper, to discuss, on the one hand, 
all the vulgarities of ordinary furnishing, or to 
describe, on the other hand, more desirable re- 
finements in it ; but a few instances we may deal 
with. We will suppose that we are in a draw- 
ing-room about twenty feet square (the size of 
an ordinary drawing-room in a moderately sized 
house). The first object that strikes us as we 
enter, perhaps, is a gigantic looking-glass, about 
four feet wide and six feet high, placed over the 
mantel-piece. It is surrounded with a rather 
elaborate and very coarse gilt molding. Such a 
mirror is the first thing that is thought of to deco- 
rate the walls, and to prevent the room looking 
bare. If we ask why a large mirror over the 
chimney-piece (or anywhere else) is thought de- 
sirable, we probably hear that “it gives size to 
the room” or that “it brightens it up.” When 
we are told that it gives size to the room, I sup- 
pose we are to understand that it makes us be- 
lieve that there is a second room over the chim- 
ney-piece just like the first. Of course, we are 
never thus taken in by ordinarily arranged mir- 
rors; and, if we were, it would be very unpleas- 
ant. So that the first reason given in defense of 
them falls to the ground. With respect to the 
second excuse for their existence, we must ob- 
serve that they undoubtedly do to a certain extent 
reflect, and therefore do increase the amount of 
light in the room, but that they diminish the 
amount of light that there appears to be by re- 
flecting the darker parts of the room only to the 
spectator owing to their positions. And it is the 
amount of light that there appears to be, not the 
amount of light that there zs, in a room that is 
important. So much for the supposed advan- 
tages and beauties of mirrors. Now let us con- 
sider the objections to them. We have seen that 
gloominess is one. Another is the appearance 
of smallness in rooms which they invariably pro- 
duce. It is almost always possible to increase 
the apparent size of a small room in a legitimate 
way by avoiding large objects. A large statue 
or a large picture makes a small room look small- 
er still, not so much by filling it up as by destroy- 
ing its scale. The eye naturally compares one 
thing with another, and measures one thing by 
another. Asa rule, a big pattern on a wall pa- 
per, a large door, a large sheet of plate-glass in a 
window, all tend to make a room look smaller. 
Thus the vulgarity of cheap magnificence defeats 
its own object, and the effort to avoid supposed 
meanness succeeds only in making evident the 
very thing it is most anxious to hide. Another 
serious objection that may be made to large mir- 





rors as usually placed is the unpleasant way in 
which we catch sight of ourselves reflected in 
them. This, of course, is a pure matter of taste, 
but I believe that most people share this dislike 
of having their own personality suddenly brought 
under their notice. 

The use of gilding requires very great care. 
Gold-leaf in the hands of an artist may be em- 
ployed with wonderful effect. It may be made 
to give lightness or heaviness, brightness or shad- 
ow. It may be made to harmonize a system of 
coloring that would be crude without it, and it 
may produce a marvelous richness; but exactly 
in proportion as it may be used to adorn, in that 
proportion it may be used to destroy beauty, and 
to draw attention to ugliness. And it must be 
admitted that the way in which gilding is gener- 
ally used displays an extraordinary ignorance of 
its artistic properties. In the first place it makes 
the objects it covers more conspicuous. There 
are some things (some carvings, for instance) 
which are very good, both in design and work- 
manship, but which require some of their parts 
to be emphasized and made to stand out against 
other parts. In these cases we may gild either 
of the parts and so produce the desired contrast. 
As a rule, it will be found best to gild those in- 
tended to catch the light. It will be found in 
almost all cases that the use of gold should in 
decoration be reserved for the accentuation of 
form. This is of course only a general rule, and 
is liable to many exceptions under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. But how is gold generally used ? 
Let us look round the room and see. It is to be 
seen on the frames of the mirrors above men- 
tioned; the cornices above the valances of the 
curtains look as if they had been dipped into it, 
the pattern of the wall-paper is drawn out with 
it, and the moldings of the doors are covered 
with it. We shall discuss the nature of these 
carvings and moldings presently ; meanwhile, let 
us suppose that they are of good design and care- 
fully wrought. Consider those of the panels of 
the doors. The beauty of good plain moldings 
consists in the contrast of light and shade that 
exists between its members, and of the relative 
proportions of those members. On moldings of 
this kind gilding might be employed with great 
effect, not by covering over the whole, but by so 
carefully choosing those members that the con- 
trasts of light and shade between them shall be 
increased, and the proportions of them main- 
tained or improved. The same rules will apply 
to all moldings and carvings whatsoever that 
have to be gilt. Asa matter of fact, however, 
in most houses the moldings are very far from 
being either well designed or carefully executed. 
They are, on the contrary, poor in form and 
lumpy and coarse in workmanship. In such cases 
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gilding usually merely serves to attract attention 
to what should be carefully left as subdued as 
possible. 

But, indeed, as we look round, we see that 
discord prevails. What can be more harsh than 
the white-marble chimney-piece surrounding the 
cold steel grate? It is in the nature of the Brit- 
ish mind to love open grates. To preserve them 
we sacrifice warmth, cleanliness, and even econ- 
omy; so dearly do we love the sight of the red- 
hot coals and the dancing flames! They are 
more beautiful in our eyes than the red rays of a 
precious ruby. And yet if we had such a ruby 
should we not surround it with a setting suitable 
to its beauty? Why not so, then, with the fire ? 
If we chose to give a large sum of money for a 
marble chimney-piece, we could procure one 
which, with the help of delicate sculpture, might 
have been made beautiful ; but this is no reason 
why we should spend on bare and repulsive pol- 
ished marble much more than would be neces- 
sary to carry out a beautiful design in wood, such 
as can often be met with in houses about a hun- 
dred years old. But, not content with putting 
up white marble, we double the effect of its cold- 
ness by contrasting it with black iron or steel. 
There is really no excuse for this. Steel requires 
much cleaning to keep off rust, and iron requires 
the application of black-lead daily. A certain 
amount of iron, of course, there must be, as it is 
required to stand the heat, but the heavy mold- 
ings and flat surfaces, which seem made on pur- 
pose to give work to housemaids, are quite un- 
necessary. Grates can be easily procured calcu- 
lated to give a large amount of heat for the fuel 
consumed, with a very small edge of iron round 
a square opening in front, delicately molded. If 
this be surrounded above and on each side with 
tiles about six or eight inches square of good 
color and design, and the whole be inclosed with 
a good bold molding of painted deal or oak, the 
result is most effective, and the cost is slight. 
One or more shelves may be erected above on 
brackets or otherwise. All the beauty will de- 
pend on the proper choice of tiles, grate, and 
moldings. In this arrangement, if the hearth be 
covered with tiles as well as the sides, the only 
thing that requires any labor to clean is the grate 
itself, and this should be made as little conspicu- 
ous as possible. Any amount of play of design 
may be given to the wooden surroundings. They 
may be ornamented with pilasters or brackets or 
shelves or panels, carried up to the ceiling or left 
three or four feet high ; and all this may be done 
both more effectively for Scotch and English 
houses, as well as much more cheaply, in wood 
than in marble. 

There are three methods commonly adopted 
for covering and decorating wall-spaces—plain 


color in paint, paper, or distemper; patterns in 
paper, textile fabrics, or paint; and paneling. 
If the first method be employed, all the interest 
of the wall-surfaces is made to depend upon 
color. There can be no objection to this; a plain 
surface of color is a beautiful thing provided it 
be beautiful and adapted for its purpose. But, 
unfortunately, it is in rare exceptions only that we 
find walls of beautiful or suitable tones. Those 
most usually employed are pale green and yellow- 
ish drab. It will be said that these are harmless; 
and, to a certain extent, this defense is true. But 
it must be borne in mind that the harmless is not 
a very high ideal to aspire to, and that it is this 
inability in most of us to make our walls better 
than harmless that drives us to seek relief in 
vast-sized mirrors or other coarse decorations to 
give some life to our rooms. If we are fortunate 
enough to possess good pictures the problem is 
simple. All we have to do is to paint, paper, or 
distemper the walls with such a tint as shall form 
a good background to, without interfering with, 
the pictures. A rich brownish green will be 
found one of the best for this purpose. If, how- 
ever, we have no pictures, or very few, we must 
depend on the beauty of our wall-decorations 
themselves. Now, if we call to mind the colors 
that we have seen on the walls in our friends’ 
houses, is there any one among them that ever 
gave us an even momentary feeling of interest or 
pleasure ? Some, as we said before, are harm- 
less, that is to say, entirely uninteresting ; but for 
the most part they are actually aggressive by 
their extreme crudeness. There is one, for in- 
stance, very much like that of lavender kid gloves, 
that is used often in distemper and paint, and 
mixed with pure white or white and gold in pa- 
pers. The effect is one of astonishing repulsive- 
ness. It possesses no brilliancy, no depth, no 
warmth, no interest or beauty of any kind. It is 
unsuitable for pictures, and clashes with almost 
every tint that is brought near to it. 

It is impossible, without the help of illustra- 
tion, to say much about color that will be of 
much practical value ; nor, indeed, have we space 
to refer to all the thousands of harsh tints, single 
and mixed, which may be seen disfigéring the 
walls of houses. The only thing that can be 
done in this matter is to appeal to every one’s 
own taste as far as possible, and to try and make 
him exercise his judgment. Do not let us be 
content, on the one hand, with gloominess and 
dullness; let us avoid with horror, on the other 
hand, all crudeness and mere showiness. Let us 
be careful that the color chosen shall be one not 
merely beautiful in small quantities, as, for in- 
stance, scarlet or bright blue, but suitable to 
covering large spaces, and sufficiently quiet to be 
a permanent rest to the eyes. 
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When wall-papers printed in patterns are 
used, there are further considerations which 
should guide our choice. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that although in these cases more 
than one color is employed, yet there is always a 
general effect of harmonious blending of tone to- 
gether which should be sought after, an effect 
best seen at such a distance that the pattern 
ceases to be very distinct. This general effect is 
analogous to, and should be considered in the 
same light as, one tint. Many papers, when 
viewed from certain distances, give undue promi- 
nence to one particular feature, owing to its color 
not being in proper harmony with those of the 
other features of the design; and the constant 
repetition of the pattern over the wall-surface 
often causes the prominent features to be ar- 
ranged in lines and figures in themselves un- 
pleasing, though all the lines and figures of the 
design unrepeated may be faultless. Before a 
wall-paper is chosen, therefore, care should be 
taken that two or three breadths are placed side 
by side in order to detect this secondary pattern, 
if it exists. Exactly the same effect may be pro- 
duced without prominence in color by the un- 
equal distribution of the design. Supposing, for 
instance, it is printed light on a dark ground, and 
owing to this fault the pattern is thicker in some 
places than in others, then the thick parts, viewed 
from a short distance, will make little masses of 
light, and the thin parts little masses of dark 
color, which may make, on a large surface, a 
secondary pattern of unpleasing appearance. 

But besides the production of general effect 
at such a distance that the primary design can 
not be distinctly seen, we have to consider the 
latter itself, the curves of its lines, and the beauty 
of its elementary features. It is, of course, im- 
possible to discuss all the infinite variety of forms 
that wall-paper patterns have assumed, but there 
are certain classes of them about which some- 
thing may be said. The first of these classes is 
that in which natural objects, flowers, leaves, 
birds, etc., are used in what is called an uncon- 
ventional manner, that is, drawn on the paper as 
the artist would draw them were he simply mak- 
ing studies from nature. Now, even supposing 
that it were possible, at a considerable cost, to 
reproduce exactly the illustrations of a first-rate 
work on botany or ornithology, such a design 
would be eminently unsuited to its place. This, 
I suppose, no one will venture to deny. Net 
only, however, would it be unsuitable, it would 
be intrinsically bad; it would lack the first ele- 
ment of artistic design, arrangement. But it may 
be said that, in all patterns that repeat them- 
selves, in the way in which wall-papers of neces- 
sity must, there must be some arrangement. 
This is true; but the fact only makes the want 


of arrangement in the subordinate parts more 
conspicuous by contrast with the formality of the 
main features. I have seen, for instance, a pat- 
tern made of little bunches of flowers, red and 
blue and yellow (just as they might have been 
had they been copied directly after they had been 
picked, only very badly done), at the angles of a 
diamond-shaped trellis-work of gilt lines. Here, 
it is true, the flowers which compose the bunch 
are natural, but not the bunch itself, nor the 
placing of bunches at regular intervals. It is, in 
fact, absurd to talk of naturalism on a wall-paper 
at all; at best we can only produce but a feeble 
parody of it. What we can do, however, is to 
make use of certain forms suggested to us by 
nature, which will be really suitable to the posi- 
tions they have to occupy, which will be pliable, 
that is to say, capable of being worked up into a 
continuous, evenly-distributed, and well-arranged 
design, and which will be besides all this very 
beautiful in themselves. Such idealizations from 
nature are the honeysuckle pattern of the As- 
syrians and Greeks; all the wonderful stone 
carvings which fill our medizval churches, so 
renowned for the appreciation they bear evidence 
to of the most subtle forms of birds, beasts, and 
flowers ; all the Persian designs for ceilings, tex- 
tile fabrics, pottery, and paintings, unrivaled for 
intricacy of form without confusion, grace of line 
without weakness, and brilliancy of color without 
gaudiness ; all the flowing friezes of Renaissance 
times, so faultless in their curves. It is not be- 
cause we love Nature more, but because we un- 
derstand her less, that we have ceased to follow 
a precedent that has been hitherto universal. 

There is another class of papers in which the 
main part of the pattern is geometrical. Papers 
of this kind are often very satisfactory, but do 
not usually possess as much interest as those 
involving free curves. They are, however, often 
very suitable to passages and halls, and may be 
used with advantage in places where something 
a little less monotonous than a plain surface of 
color is required. The geometrical patterns 
should always be small, never more than a few 
inches square, and should be simple also. Their 
want of interest tends to make them coarse and 
vulgar if used on a large scale. As a rule, it will 
be found that where figures involving squares are 
employed, it will be much better to place them 
with their sides vertical and horizontal, than with 
their corners at their highest and lowest points, 
like the diamond-shaped panes of glass in church- 
windows. 

The difficulties of decoration are very much 
increased in many cases by the thorough badness 
of the groundwork on which it has to be placed, 
and by the thorough badness of the thing that 
has to be decorated. So that often all that can 
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be done is to make the best of a bad job. And 
here the decorator is placed in a dilemma, for he 
must never descend to the level of much that he 
can not remove, and much of his work is on this 
account made to seem out of keeping, and to jar 
with things that are near to it. 

Many who read this article will be inclined to 
resent the application of the term vudgar to their 
house-decoration. They will say that these things 
are matters of taste, and that they have as much 
right to call my recommendations vulgar as I 
have their drawing-rooms, I attempted to prove 
at the beginning that the essence of vulgarity in 
people was the desire to get as much show, in- 
dependent of beauty, for the sum of money they 
are prepared to lay out. Though I believe this 
vulgarity is often owing to long neglect of taste, 


and may coexist with refinement in other things, 
I believe that most of us, when we look round 
our rooms, will find that this is the spirit that has 
prevailed. I have tried to describe ways of deco- 
rating that shall not make show but beauty their 
chief object. The result will often be simplicity 
verging on plainness. But if any will honestly 
try to work in the line I have laid down, they will 
find that they have discovered for themselves new 
interests and pleasures in life, which will perpetu- 
ally surround them. And they will find, as time 
goes on, that the pleasure is a growing one, and 
that, as we are able to buy new treasures out of 
our savings, we shall not despise our earlier ef- 
forts, and that the new picture or the new piece 
of china we have bought will add a luster to, 
without creating a discord in, the old room. 


EUSTACE BALFOUR (Good Words). 





FRAGMENTS. 


DR. HILLEBRAND ON MODERN ENG- 
LAND. 


[In the October ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” Dr. Karl 
Hillebrand begins a series of papeis which he desig- 
nates ‘‘ Familiar Letters on Modern England,” the 
purpose of which is to show Englishmen “ how they 
appear to foreign eyes.” The first article exhibits 
much acute and suggestive comment. We can not 
find room for all of Dr. Hillebrand’s “ Letter,” nor 
would all its topics be of as much interest to Ameri- 
can as to English readers, but we select a few pas- 
sages which seem to us specially noteworthy.—EDI- 
TOR APPLETON’S JOURNAL.] 


Blige were are two things which first strike the 
foreigner who wanders through the endless 
and perplexingly homonymous streets of west 
London, or lounges through the lanes of its in- 
numerable suburbs, or the scarcely less numer- 
ous watering-places of England. These two 
things are the immense wealth of this country 
and the apparent sameness of its domestic life. 
If you chance to pass before these houses be- 
tween one and two in the afternoon, the shining 
silver and the shining linen of the luncheon-table 
will intrude themselves on your sight, even without 
your throwing an indiscreetly piercing eye through 
the large and well-polished glass pane of the thou- 
sands of ground-floors you pass by. Together with 
the sight comes upon you the thought of the ex- 
pensiveness of the life which the inmates of these 
thousands of identical three-windowed houses 
lead. To speak the striking language of num- 


bers, and to take a rough estimate, one might 
say that on every one of these dwellings comes a 
yearly income of at least twelve hundred pounds ; 
that is to say, double the average income of the 
same class of society in the richest country of 
the Continent (France), fourfold that of a Ger- 
man, eightfold that of an Italian family of the 
same position! Nay, the revenue of an Italian 
Minister himself—even since the radical friends 
of the poor tax-payers on the day of their acces- 
sion to office raised the salary by three hundred 
pounds—does not yet attain to two thirds of that 
income which I suppose necessary for the main- 
tenance of an ordinary household in one of the 
simpler abodes of the West End of London. 
And all these well-to-do people are English. 
They are not like the rich of Paris and Rome, 
the privileged few of every distant country flock- 
ing together in a Western capital, as in a great 
pleasure-factory or round a curiosity-shop. All 
the inmates of these houses wear the British 
stamp as well as the houses they inhabit, and 
suggest at once the wealth of the whole higher 
middle class in this country. 

* * * *” * * 

It requires work, hard work, and well-paid 
work, to allow a hundred thousand families to 
live as we see them live under so inclement a 
sky. More than that, it supposes that for longer 
than a century generations have worked equally 
hard and been equally well paid, in order not 
only to maintain such a life and to indulge in an 
improvidence and a generosity likewise unknown 
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elsewhere, but also to accumulate enough that af- 
ter their death thousands and thousands might still 
continue to live so on their fathers’ work and with- 
out working themselves, or at least with a mar- 
gin of leisure which might allow the nation to 
maintain its high standard. It is this surplus of 
leisure, indeed, which insures to England its 
grand position in modern civilization. The Eng- 
lish gentleman has already for more than a cen- 
tury found the time to cultivate athletic sports 
without sacrificing his professional work, and, to 
put it in Mr. Bagehot’s words, to “spend half of 
his day in washing the whole of his person ””—a 
by no means unimportant start over the Conti- 
nent, where such civilizatory habits could only be 
introduced a very short time ago. But the Eng- 
lishman of business has not only time to devote 
to his body, he has also leisure to cultivate his 
mind. England is the only country where peo- 
ple read—where they read instructive books, I 
mean, not novels only. Next to England ranges 
France, where the species of “general reader” 
still exists, although it is on the wane, and people 
begin to put their Thierry and Guizot nicely 
bound on their book-shelves, convinced that they 
have in this way sufficiently proved their respect 
for higher literature. As for the Italian, he seldom 
masters courage and perseverance enough to read 
more than a newspaper article of one paragraph ; 
and the German, as everybody knows, readsa book 
only when he wants to write another book des- 
tined to supersede the one he is reading. The 
English alone find the leisure and the humor to 
read works of a general but serious character. I 
do not enter a sitting-room without finding some 
new volumes on the table; if expensive, coming 
from Mudie’s or Smith’s library—which always 
supposes that such a library purchases at once a 
hundred copies or more of a book—or, if cheap, 
bought at the next bookseller’s shop. No won- 
der, when on opening one of these by no means 
“ popular” works, you read “ seventh thousand ” 
on the back of its title-page. On the Continent 
such a thing happens only with books destined 
for amusement or for the flattering of vulgar 
passions and vulgar curiosity, such as M. Tissot’s 
and Herr Busch’s twaddle. The leisure, coexist- 
ing with hard work, and the noble use made of 
leisure, are perhaps the most remarkable results 
of the enormous wealth which first strikes the 
eye of the foreigner in England. 

* * * * * *” 

There is, however, another feature of English 
life which a guest from the Continent can not 
fail to notice when he strolls for the first time 
through the streets of London or a provincial 
town, and this is the wonderful sameness of ex- 
istence. There you pass house after house for 
miles and miles, and one is as like the other as 
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any twin-brothers can be; and not the outside 
alone. You enter, and you find the disposition 
the same everywhere ; the dining-room here, the 
drawing-room there, the bedrooms above. At 
the same hours the inmates sit down to the same 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner. At thé same mo- 
ment the same roast-lamb is brought in with the 
same mint-sauce ; at the same period of the din- 
ner the same kind of glass is removed, to be re- 
placed by the same set of new glasses. People 
rise at the same hour, go to business or to church 
at the same hour, wear the same hats and caps, 
and read the same book. Why should they not, 
one is tempted to ask one’s self, think the same 
thoughts and feel the same feelings, from Regent 
Street to Kensington? And so it is, to a certain 
degree. The more vigorous the inborn individu- 
alism of the race, the stronger the fetters of con- 
ventionalism which must be imposed upon them, 
if they are to form a powerful society. Nowhere 
is there greater individual liberty than in Eng- 
land, and nowhere do people renounce it more 
readily of their own accord. 

* * * * * * 

When I live among the English I always feel 
as if I were aboard ship, and every now and then 
all the passengers at once rushed to starboard 
when their attention was called to something on 
that side, and again to larboard, with the same 
awkward impetus, as soon as some authoritative 
voice pointed out something there. Yesterday 
it was Fra Angelico who was the object of gen- 
eral worship; to-day it is Sandro Botticelli 
don’t forget the “Sandro,” it gives more charac. 
ter to the thing—and young ladies fresh from 
school forthwith hunt through all Tuscany after 
Botticellis, without giving even so much as a 
glance to a Benozzo Gozzoli or a Masaccio, the 
Lippis or the Ghirlandajos, who might perchance 
have some of those qualities which the infallible 
art-critic has pointed out in Sandro Botticelli. 
Years ago Lord Byron was the poet of poets; 
nowadays it has been discovered that Keats was 
infinitely greater ; and it becomes a sure sign of 
inferior taste and being behind the times, a proof 
of “philistinism ” at least, to find that the singer 
of “Childe Harold” had a somewhat stronger 
breath than the poet of “ Endymion.” So mighty 
is the gregariousness that everybody blindly 
obeys the orders of the arbiter of taste as a regi- 
ment might those of its officers. When a for- 
eigner timidly suggests that there are perhaps 
two Byrons—the Byron who obeyed “fashion ” 
and was “ fashionable” then, and consequently 
has perished and deserved to perish, and the By- 
ron who gave utterance to the most personal 
feelings and thoughts in a most chastened 
though apparently neglected form, he encounters 
the commiserating glances of his astonished 
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hearers, and never finds a single ally to remind 
them that, if there is the Byron of “ Lara” and 
“ The Corsair,” there is also such a thing as the 
Byron of “ Don Juan,” the stanzas for music or 
the verses to Augusta, which no Keats ever 
equaled in power and ease. 

Fashions, however, are fashions, and you 
might as well try to demonstrate to a lady that 
crinolines are unnatural and ugly, as long as 
fashion imposes them, as to endeavor to make a 
fashionable public understand that fashionable 
poets are perhaps no poets at all. 

*” * * * * * 

Art—under whatever form it may be, poetry 
and music, sculpture or painting—is the repro- 
duction (or the management) of what is eternal 
in nature, man, and society. It may in its forms 
submit with impunity to all the caprices of fash- 
ion, be it the academical form of the classics or 
the Gothic of the romanticists ; be it the conven- 
tionalities of Racine’s tragedy and Guarini’s pas- 
torales, or even those, more open to censure, of 
Victor Hugo’s drama and George Sands village- 
story, provided its essence is eternally human and 
true as it is in the former, instead of being arti- 
ficial and false as in the latter two. For it will 
be judged by posterity on this standard alone. 
When, consequently, art makes itself the expres- 
sion of transient feelings and thoughts, of feel- 
ings and thoughts nobody will understand a hun- 
dred years hence, it will perish, whatever may be 
the form in which it has produced itself. If 
D’Urfé’s novels were written in Pascal’s French 
—which they are not and which they could not 
be, Pascal's prose supposing Pascal’s thought— 
they would have died nevertheless, as have died 
those parts of “Clarissa Harlowe” and the 
“Nouvelle Héloise” which only expressed the 
thoughts and feelings of the time, as also will 
die most of the poems and pretentious novels— 
let me say of Germany, in order to hurt nobody 
in this country—which have now #/ grido. “ Wil- 
helm Meister,” on the contrary, will be as eter- 
nally young as “Don Quixote” and “Tom 
Jones,” although its form is as exclusively of its 
time and its country as that of Cervantes’s and 
Fielding’s works; and it will be so because it 
paints human nature as it will be always and 
everywhere, whereas certain novels of our day 
are not likely to live a day longer than the con- 
ventional feelings and thoughts they embody. It 
is not so with science, although the object of sci- 
ence is likewise unchanging nature ; because sci- 
ence has not to reproduce or manage its object ; 
it has to analyze it and to discover its laws. Sci- 
ence is a collective, and consequently a progres- 
sive work, to which every workman brings his 
stone. Art is an individual concern, and conse- 
quently not susceptible of progress, except in 


unimportant technicalities. He who wishes his 
work not to be lost must rely upon himself 
alone: no help of feilow toilers will avail; no 
stream, however mighty, will carry him on to 
posterity. 

* * * * * * 

A rather narrow national exclusiveness was 
characteristic of English thought and feeling ever 
since the great French Revolution. A reaction 
set in toward 1840, when it first became fashion- 
able to depreciate English things; and, together 
with a strange infatuation for this our own ad- 
vanced time, to adopt a sort of severely censo- 
rious tone in speaking of England. Till then the 
idea an Englishman of average culture had of a 
German, a Frenchman, and an Italian, did not 
differ widely from the popular one of the uncouth 
pedant, the dapper dancing-master, and the dark- 
eyed bravo. They were altogether not taken av 
sérieux by the Englishman of 1830. Things 
have since been reversed by one of those violent 
reactions I spoke of a moment ago; for, when 
the English do a thing, they do not stop midway. 
Just as Macaulay has in our own days become, 
from an English Thucydides, a species of British 
Capefigue, so did the awkward scholar of Jena 
or Heidelberg, who “did not understand him- 
self,” change into a poetical dreamer, full of hid- 
den treasures of thought ; the flippant and frivo- 
lous Parisian wit, half malicious monkey, half 
good-natured child, into the model of all radical 
and democratic virtues; the passionate plotter 
and schemer of Italy into the hero and martyr of 
patriotism. The great virtue of the Englishman 
at home—confidence—was extended slowly to 
the foreigner, who till then had been mostly 
looked upon with quite different feelings ; and, 
as usual, the virtue was carried too far. All so- 
ciety rests on credit—not the state, if we may 
believe Hume, who would have it based on dis- 
trust. No social relations could indeed be pos- 
sible, any more than commercial, without credit. 
But credit supposes knowledge—if not scientific, 
analytical knowledge, at least experimental or in- 
tuitive knowledge—of the persons you have to 
deal with. Now, Englishmen knew little of the 
foreigner whom they began thus to trust, and to 
whom they lent all sorts of fine sentiments and 
deep thoughts, until they seem to have come in 
our days to a rather extravagant estimate, which 
will lead, sooner or later I am afraid, to a reac- 
tion in favor of national exclusiveness, 

Germany received the first caresses of this 
strange xenomania from the hands of youthful 
Carlyle and old Coleridge, but the friendship de- 
veloped into fashion only half a generation later, 
in the days of Bunsen and Sir Cornewall Lewis, 
Liebig and Sir James Graham, Mrs. Austin and 
Felix Mendelssohn. It was Italy who succeeded 
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her in the favors of Britannia, and for ten years 
there was no end to the admiration of the resurg- 
ing nation, who was to produce new Dantes and 
Galileos by the score, and showed already politi- 
cal aptitude of character and mind worthy of old 
Rome. Since then it is France who has become 
the pet. People here have discovered that under 
the shiny surface of the Frenchman there lies 
many a good and sterling virtue—thrift, and so- 
briety, and taste, and common sense ; that, be- 
sides the frivolous literature which they used to 
take for the expression of French intellectual life, 
there was solid scientific work being done; that 
the uniformity of the modern democratic state 
which the Revolution and the First Consul had 
founded, if it exposed the country to the surprises 
of despotism, guaranteed it a system of adminis- 
tration, justice, finance, as well as a civil law, which 
were not so easily to be found in freer countries. 
This led to a more attentive study of French laws 
and literature, and, the natural and generous com- 
passion for the misfortunes of the hereditary ene- 
my supervening, the fashion moreover helping, as 
in the days of Charles II., the consequence has 
been an overrating admiration, which scarcely 
admits any spots on the sun. 
* * * * * * 

From the seriousness of the contemporary Eng- 
lish mind—the contemporary, I say, for it was by 
no means so in former times—comes also the want 
of perspective, which is so perceptible in the Eng- 
lish judgments on the Continent, as well as the 
absence of muance in the English endeavors first 
to master, then to appropriate and assimilate to 
themselves foreign ideas and ways. You hear 
people speak quietly of Mademoiselle Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Rachel, of Gambetta and M. Dufaure, 
of G. Planche and Sainte-Beuve, of O. Feuillet and 
Mérimée, without the slightest perception of the 
distance between such names and the very rela- 
tive consideration their bearers enjoy in their own 
country. And such jarring discords are by no 
means peculiar to second-rate hack-writers ; I 
see also one of the foremost authors of the young- 
er generation, and one who would occupy a still 
higher rank if he did not persist in giving to his 
admirable disquisitions on historical problems the 
name and the form of history—I see also a Mr. 
Lecky, sinning alike against proportion and accu- 
racy, speak of “the class of (French) mind that 
once followed Bossuet or Pascal” and “now fol- 
lows Voltaire or Comte,” as one might speak of 
“Hume or Shadworth Hodgson.” Even when 
the discrepancy is less shocking, the muance and 
the taste are often wanting in the use made of for- 
eign names. I am confident, for instance, that the 
illustrious author of “ Theophrastus Such ” would 
be the first to be disagreeably touched by the 
over-zealous critic’s Javé-like declaration, that 





La Bruyére had been superseded for ever since 
the summer of 1879. Had such English writers 
lived only for a short time in the French atmos- 
phere, the unseen degrees of literary, artistic, and 
social hierarchy would have forced themselves 
naturally upon them, unless the characteristic 
rigidity of the strong English mind had not been 
too developed, as is often the case. 

It is strange, on the other side, how awk- 
wardly eminent English writers, who recommend 
to their countrymen French models, often fail in 
what they recommend so zealously—auance and 
lightness of touch. I see an important review 
say of Heine that “he is a German in nothing 
but language”; I hear a well-known critic de- 
clare roundly that Englishmen ought to take 
method in Germany, but form in France, because 
there existed no such thing as a “ well-written 
book ” in Germany ; I read in a celebrated writ- 
er’s warnings against metaphysics, that there is 
absolutely nothing to be learned from “ Kant, 
Strauss, and all the other Germans” (the copu- 
lation “ Kant-Strauss” is delightful) ; I discover 
in a fourth not less eminent author, that Macau- 
lay is the “ King of Philistinism.” Now, to take 
up only one of those instances of want of nuance 
resulting from a misunderstanding of foreign 
words and ideas, the word PAzlistine is a new 
expression, taken from the German, and if an 
Englishman uses it he is bound to use it in the 
German sense, or to declare that he gives it 
another sense, else nobody will understand his 
meaning. But if there was ever a man who was 
not a Philistine in the German sense of the word, 
it was Macaulay. I do not attempt to write an 
apology of Macaulay. Few men have stronger 
than he the two qualities most antipathetic to the 
Germans, faithful to the creed of their fathers : 
rhetoric and party spirit. Still he is not the least 
a Philistine for all that. A man who takes part 
in a great public life, who has breasted and 
breathed the storms of Westminster, who has 
seen the wonderland of India, and legislated for 
a hundred million British subjects; a man who 
alternated in his readings between Alexandre Du- 
mas and Thucydides, and could relish Charles 
II.’s mots and Peterborough’s freaks without al- 
lowing his moral disapprobation to disturb his 
enjoyment—such a man is mot a Philistine, can 
not be a phzlistine. This word, indeed, has al- 
ways kept in the German mind something of its 
origin : the opposition to the liberty and Bohe- 
mian life of the student. What constitutes J/2z- 
listinism is pedantic regularity of habits, both in 
life and thought, prosiness, want of enthusiasm, 
narrowness of social and intellectual horizon, a 
certain mild conventionalism and timid shrinking 
from paradox, noise, and phantasy. Never was 
there any man less ZAz/istine than the dashing, 
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bustling, passionate Whig, whose ponderous rhet- 
oric charmed the youth of our generation through- 
out the civilized world. 

* * . * * * 

Frenchmen are particularly struck by the want 
of proportion in certain English books and essays, 
Germans by the subjective tone of many of them. 
With the former the smallest essay has its regular 
plan, with an introduction, well-balanced parts, 
and a peroration. They never break up abruptly, 
alleging want of space, never dwell disproportion- 
ately on one argument or fact of their subject. I 
have read English articles on M. Rénan which neg- 
lected the most elementary rules of composition 
in the very praise of the master in architectural 
harmony. So it is with simplicity of language. 
There are some modern English writers who 
seem to have gone to school at Victor Hugo’s 
and T. Gautier’s rather than at Musset’s or Mé- 
rimée’s, who, in our century, represent the real 
tradition of France in poetical literature. Clear- 
ness and fluency, once the characteristic sign of 
English prose and verse, such as Addison and 
Pope framed them, seem to be no longer consid- 
ered as virtues; at least the combination of both 
these qualities becomes rarer and rarer. And, 
as the sentences are often either hacked up and 
minced, or intricate and involved, so the words 
have a tendency to become more and more ab- 
stract and pale, or of a coloring so loud and glar- 
ing that the ordinary reader shuts his eyes after 
a few pages. This, however, is—as the afore- 
said defects—not exclusively English : Germany, 
France, Italy, are also having their “ Venetian ” 
writers, after having had their “ Giotteschi.” Nor 
is the extreme subjectivity of the modern Eng- 
lish writer, particularly the critics and literary 
historians, more exclusively British. The person 
of the modern author is everywhere nowadays 
inclined to put himself unconsciously into the 
foreground. He is always present, even when 
he deprecates his presence, and precisely when 
he does so. He will never allow his subject to 
speak for itself, never allow the reader the high- 
est pleasures of reading, viz., to draw his own 
conclusions, make his own observations, and con- 
nect his own reminiscences. The writer seems 
ever preoccupied to show his own wealth of ideas, 
apercus, and knowledge, lest the reader should 
not know what a thoughtful and learned and 
superior man the critic is. Nor can there be any- 
thing more un-English than the modern mania 
of generalizing and discovering historical laws 
(instead of collecting facts), of which England 
seems to have caught the infection from the Con- 
tinent. What is perhaps more particularly char- 
acteristic of the English writer is that he has 
generally his practical aim in writing. He likes 
to be a reformer. I might name English unbe- 











lievers who have more of the saint of Cromwell's 
time than many a believer who would not miss 
his Sunday service for the world. 

* * * * * * 

No nation is absolutely devoid of the intellec- 
tual and moral qualities which are more charac- 
teristic of their neighbors, and more frequent 
among them. The thing Heine most wondered 
at in history, after the fact that Jesus was a Jew, 
was the circumstance of Shakespeare being an 
Englishman. Witty as this may be, it would 
betray a very shallow view of national character- 
istics if we were to take it for more than a joke. 
There are many sides, assuredly, by which Shake- 
speare is totally un-English, as Goethe is totally 
un-German by many of his qualities. So was 
Luther, so is Bismarck. Still, the one and the 
other would only have been possible in England 
and Germany. What they have over and above 
the highest degree of national qualities is not 
French or Italian, but the highest expression of 
the human—it is genius. Obviously it would be 
ridiculous to pretend that all the cultivated men 
of a nation should be geniuses, and unite the best 
of national qualities with the noblest gifts of 
humanity at large ; still, something of the kind 
must be the ideal aim of a national culture if that 
culture is to be looked up to by the civilized world 
as one of the highest expressions of human civil- 
ization. 

* * * * * * 

I have always thought that the true English 
gentleman (I mean gentleman not in the modern 
sense—for jampridem vera vocabula rerum ami- 
simus—but in the good old sense of the word, 
because with a strong race like the Teutonic it 
requires the education of generations to refine the 
rough nature and bring out a higher type)—I 
have always been of opinion that the Englishman 
of good birth, well balanced in body and soul, a 
master of manly sport, but fed with the classical 
education of an English university, accustomed 
to liberty and public life, having seen the Con- 
tinent and understood it, never shrinking from 
responsibility, full of national pride, but putting 
truth higher than blind love of his country, and 
having the courage to denounce his country’s 
shortcomings—that such an Englishman comes 
nearer than any other national type of modern 
times to the Aalokagathza of the ancients. Doubt- 
less he has not in a general way the artistic nor 
the speculative bent of mind which even the Do- 
rian possessed so eminently, but in amends he 
has often an almost virginal delicacy of feeling, 
coming out in his family life as well as in his love 
and poetry, and which was utterly unknown to 
the ancients. Doubtless this type of the Eng- 
lishman is here and there veiled, as it were, and 
threatens to disappear altogether, be it before 
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the narrow Puritan who forbids all the merriment 
of Old England, be it before the Nimrod, who 
cares for naught but hounds, horses, and sherry. 
Doubtless, also, there is a danger sometimes that 
even the most highly cultivated may ignore too 
completely and altogether disdain the Continen- 
tal culture, sometimes (as seems to be the case 
just now) that they may too indiscriminately ad- 
mire the foreigners and lose their own qualities 
by trying to imitate those of others. But is there 
not a “golden mean”? Might not the cultivated 
Englishman of the nineteenth century know the 
Continent as well as his forefathers of the six- 
teenth or eighteenth centuries did, and judge it, 
instead of admiring or despising it without criti- 
cism ? Is it necessary that he should affect the 
meditative attitudes and theoretical habits of the 
German, or the social flippancy and political sys- 
tematicism of the ever-organizing Frenchman ? 
If the great aim of all individual culture is to re- 
main one’s self, but to develop this self by look- 
ing around intellectually and morally, not by 
being wrapped up in self, is not the highest aim 
of national culture similarly to try to know one’s 
national character, such as history and experience 
show it us, and not to copy other nations, but to 
know them, to understand their peculiarities, to 
respect their liberty and their opinions, as in pri- 
vate life we try to understand and respect the 
oddities, the freedom, and the thoughts of our 
fellow creatures ? 


GEORGE ELIOT AS A GODLESS WRITER. 


[THE subjoined passage from a long essay in the 
last “ Edinburgh Review,” on George Eliot, is emi- 
nently valuable in itself, and will have additional 
interest to some of our readers as bearing on the 
subject of an article in the Editor's Table of our 
May number, entitled “ Paganism in Fiction.”—Ep1- 
TOR APPLETONS’ JOURNAL.] 


SHE is the first great godless writer of fiction 
that has appeared in England; perhaps, in the 
sense in which we use the expression, the first 
that has appeared in Europe. To say this may 
sound a paradox or an insult; but it is neither. 
And this will appear presently, when we have 
explained the meaning which we attach to the 
obnoxious word godless. 

We must remember that generally, up to the 
present time, human conduct was, among serious 
people, supposed to bear reference, before all 
things, to some power above ourselves, and of a 
different nature, to whom our souls belonged, 
and for whose sake we were bound to keep them 
pure. And this conception has so penetrated our 
modern civilization that it has been implied in 
the entire lives and thoughts of numbers who not 


only never thought of affirming it, but who even 
posed as deniers of the belief upon which it rest- 
ed. Shakespeare, for instance, may or may not 
have been a religious man; he may or may not 
have been a Catholic, or a Protestant. But, 
whatever his personal views or feelings may have 
been, the light by which he viewed life was the 
light of Christianity. The shine, the shadow, and 
the colors of the moral world he looked upon, 
were all caused or cast by the Christian Sun of 
Righteousness. But now, among the vast changes 
that human thought has been undergoing, the 
sun that we once all walked by has for many 
eyes become extinguished ; and every energy has 
been bent upon supplying man with a substitute, 
which shall have, if possible, an equal illuminat- 
ing power, and at any rate the same power of 
moral actinism. This substitute at present is, it 
is true, somewhat nebulous; but the substance 
it is composed of is already sufficiently plain. 
The new object of our duty is not our Father 
which is in heaven, but our brothers and our 
children who are on earth. It is to these alone, 
according to the new gospel, that our piety is 
due ; it is, indeed, to these that all true piety has, 
in all ages, been ignorantly paid. It is needless 
to dwell upon this conception longer. Whether 
we think it sound or hollow, its general character 
is familiar enough to all of us; and we know that 
a growing number of men and women around us 
are adopting it. But it is one thing to adopt a 
belief in theory—another thing to put it in prac- 
tice; and again another thing to receive it, as it 
were in solution, into our daily thoughts and feel- 
ings, so that we not only act and think by it, but 
also instinctively judge and feel by it. This third 
stage is the one that is reached latest, and we 
doubt whether as yet any considerable body of 
men and women have attained to it. The near- 
est approach to it, so far as we know, is to be 
found in the novels of George Eliot: only there 
even it is not reached perfectly; for the moral 
standard of the novelist, and the rational justifi- 
cation of her own judgments and sympathies, 
are not present to her mind instinctively, and as 
matters of course; but they are for ever being 
consciously emphasized by herself, and for ever 
being pointed out, more or less directly, to the 
reader. At any rate, in the world of earnest art, 
she is the first legitimate fruit of our modern 
atheistic pietism ; and, as such, she is an object 
of extreme interest, if not to artistic epicures, at 
any rate to all anxious inquirers into human des- 
tiny. For in her writings we have some sort of 
presentation of a world of high endeavor, pure 
morality, and strong enthusiasm, existing and in 
full work, without any reference to, or help from, 
the thought of God. God/ess in its literal sense, 
and divested of all vindictive meaning, exactly 
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describes her writings. They are without God, 
not against him. They do not deny, but they 
silently and skillfully ignore him. We have the 
same old liturgies of human faith and action, only 
they are intercepted and appropriated by a new 
object, when they seemed to be on their way to 
the old. The glory and the devotion that were 
once given to God are transferred silently to 
men. 

The way in which this feat is performed is 
very remarkable ; for the characters she presents 
us with are suffered rarely, if ever, to hold opin- 
ions that are consciously to themselves at all akin 
to the author’s. On the contrary, they are most 
of them Christian people, with the love of God 
and the fear of hell presumably before their eyes. 
But, in all their more vital struggles after God, 
the supernatural element in their beliefs is repre- 
sented as having no effect on them. It is treated 
as a husk or shell, concealing, or perhaps shelter- 
ing, something more precious than itself; or at 
best conveying a truth in metaphor through the 
channel of a sacramental lie. Mr. Tryan, in 
“ Janet’s Repentance,” and Savonarola in “ Ro- 
mola,” are both of them marked instances of 


this ; and the author’s dealing with these charac-: 


ters is exceedingly skillful. Mr. Tryan is a cler- 


gyman, passionately devoted to his sacred calling, 


an ardent disciple of a special school of divinity, 
and eaten up with the sincerest zeal for souls. 
And yet the writer contrives to exhibit all that 
she wishes us to admire in him as resting on a 
basis with which his religious beliefs have nothing 
at all todo. In her portrait of Savonarola this 
treatment is yet more distinguishable and yet 
more significant. His chief connection with the 
story in which she introduces him, is his conver- 
sion of the heroine, from the neo-paganism of the 
Renaissance to the precepts of Christ, and toa 
humble acceptance of sorrow. But in all his ex- 
hortations to her, and they are some of them sin- 
gularly beautiful, there is hardly one appeal to 
Christianity on its supernatural side. Savonarola 
is the spokesman of humanity made divine, not 
of Deity made human. In so far as he is not this, 
but the reverse of this, there, according to George 
Eliot, lies his weakness and not his strength. 
The “ higher life,” the withdrawal from man for 
the sake of communion with God, is for her a 
diseased weakness, if not a wickedness, The 
Christ of the Christian Church says, “If a man 
love father and mother more than me, he is not 
worthy of me.” The Christ of George Eliot says 
the exact opposite, “ A man is not worthy of me 
unless he love me less than father or mother.” 
With her, as she says often and explicitly, the 
“transcendent morality” is to share willingly in 
the “ common lot,” and not to seek escape from 
ties “ after those ties have ceased to be pleasant.” 


She urges with a solemn eloquence, she seems to 
see in a solemn ecstasy, that a man’s highest life 
is to be found in sorrow, borne for the sake of 
others; and that all seeming miseries may be 
turned to blessings, by making an offering of 
them to something beyond ourselves. But an 
offering to what? To the God who has made 
us, loved us, and suffered for us, and into whose 
presence we may one day win admission? To 
no such God; but to some impersonal cause, 
some force of human progress. “Make your 
marriage-sorrows,” says Savonarola to Romola, 
“an offering, too, my daughter: an offering to 
the great work by which sin and sorrow are to 
be made to cease.” This is the one teaching of 
all her novels; and its fundamental difference 
from the higher Christian teaching lies in this, 
that it asserts the part to be greater and more 
complete than the whole; that it asserts those 
human hopes, and loves, and enthusiasms which 
Christianity has developed for us, and bequeathed 
to us, to be in reality complete in themselves, and 
clogged and weighted only, not supported by, 
what were once supposed to be their divine foun- 
dations. 

This fact, as we have said before, is probably 
little suspected by the majority of George Eliot’s 
readers. These carry with them the lamp of 
their own religion into that tender but gloomy 
world into which the author leads them; and do 
not perceive what the only light is, with which it 
would be else provided. They have themselves 
supplied what is wanting before they have felt 
the want. And they have imagined that the be- 
liefs which they do not find dwelt upon, have 
been presupposed as true, instead of being studi- 
ously ignored as false. But if we would really 
see George Eliot in all her full significance, we 
must not close our eyes thus. If we do, we shall 
not only miss the one thing which she has re- 
nounced much to teach us, but we shall miss 
something that is of an importance far more 
general. We shall miss the first concrete ex- 
amples of the workings of the new religion of 
humanity, and the only means as yet offered us 
by which to test the results of it, as seen or an- 
ticipated by one of its own apostles. Further, if 
we look at her in this way, and with this inten- 
tion, her work, which seems so chaotic when 
judged by any mere artistic tests, becomes con- 
gruous and intelligible. It is not so much a 
series of novels, interspersed with philosophical 
reflections ; it is a gradual setting forth of a phi- 
losophy and religion of life, illustrated by a con- 
tinuous succession of diagrams. That this is the 
true view of the matter has been getting more 
and more evident as the career of the author has 
proceeded. How far this line of development 
has been conscious and intentional, with herself, 
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it is not ours to inquire. But, consciously or un- 


consciously, the main stream of her powers has 
drifted into the philosophic channel, and has left 
her artistic powers as a mere auxiliary to these, 


although from the very nature of the case closely 
connected with them. It is, therefore, by her 
philosophy that she has the strongest claim to be 
judged. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE PURPOSE OF FICTION. 


T is a recent theory that fiction must depict the 
mishaps and defeats of life with realistic fidelity. 
The heroes and heroines of the earlier novel under- 
went innumerable tribulations, but always in the end 
overcame adverse circumstances as well as enemies, 
and sat down in peace with their hearts’ desires ac- 
complished. This regulation dénodment is now a 
good deal derided, and story-writers are absolutely 
taking excessive pains to make their characters per- 
manently unhappy. A marriage in the last chapter 
is looked upon as a weak concession to a conventional 
and inartistic prejudice, and heroes and heroines are 
thus made for the express purpose of exemplifying 
defeat, and showing how the best-laid plans may 
come to grief. It seems to be the accepted method 
to select characters with marked flaws in them, in 
order to indicate how “the rift” will ‘‘ by and by 
make the music mute.” This wanton design to make 
sadness the fashion clearly arises from the notion that 
art should consist of devices for showing all the un- 
handsome features of life, all the disagreeable and 
calamitous possibilities that beset mankind ; and he 
thus is thought to be a master hand who is most ex- 
pert in multiplying mischances, and who exhibits the 
greatest ingenuity in bringing right things to wrong 
ends. For the sake of that part of the community 
that by this theory are subjected to a great deal of 
gratuitous suffering, we venture to inquire into the 
legitimacy of the current dogma. 

It is often assumed that the purpose of fiction is 
fulfilled by the delineation of character. This is an 
error, we are convinced. No matter how skillfully 
peculiarities of mind or tendencies of feeling may 
be portrayed, they are really side conditions of the 
novel, They are necessary, it is true, to give vitality 
to the picture. Without them the people of the 
story would not seem to be genuine, and conse- 
quently would fail to awaken our sympathies, It 
no doubt requires a high degree of skill to depict 
character truthfully and logically—to look into the 
minds of men and see their workings, to trace the 
operations of cause and effect, to measure accurately 
and depict authentically the reflex actions of tem- 
perament and emotion. But when a novel is con- 
fined to these things, it is like a splendid highway 
that leads nowhere ; and, however well we may be 
briefly entertained by its ornamental attractions, 
there will be a feeling that no adequate end has 


been served by it. Now, the real reason for the 
novel, the why and wherefore that men and women 
delight in the fictitious fortunes of other men and 
women, is because something is given which sup- 
plements nature, which bestows that which life too 
often denies. Every man has at heart a passionate 
love for what may be called the symmetries of fate— 
for the rewards that follow earnest and honest en- 
deavor, and the justice that gives us finally full com- 
pensation for all that we endure. Through all the 
calamities and mishaps that surround us, we dream 
of possibilities—we imagine the good that will come 
by and by to cheer us ; of difficulties that are assailed 
and overcome, of enemies that are put down, of the 
felicitous completion of our schemes, And it is ex- 
actly because these dreams so rarely come true in real 
life, that we delight in those inventions called novels, 
wherein wrong and suffering are suitably rectified. 
When mischance pursues us, there is sweet compen- 
sation in following the career of a hero who over- 
comes misfortunes, and wrests things to his own 
ends. In real life, bitterness and jealousy may be 
felt at the better fortunes of other men; but in the 
novel the hero is the very reader’s self, and all the 
felicitous achievements and successes are enjoyed 
with almost as much zest as if they were his very 
own. The very foundation of fiction, its significance 
and meaning, lies in this power to reflect each reader 
in one of the principal personages. It shows us 
what we would like to do, and what we know we 
feel. The young lady who reads many novels has 
many lovers, and is married many times. The much- 
talked-of psychological novel is valuable for this 
reason solely, because it analyzes successfully our own 
moods and emotions; and the extent to which peo- 
ple delight in the novel always depends upon the 
facility with which they can transfer themselves to the 
pages they are reading. If fiction did not succeed 
in getting us out of ourselves, in creating worlds 
more delightful than the world we experience, in 
fashioning things better to our liking than Fate fash- 
ions them, it is certain that novels would go gen- 
erally unread. If we are right in this, the true 
function of the novel is at once apparent. It must 
give us pictures of life with a great core of sweet- 
ness, enlarging our individuality by multiplying our 
experiences and delights—the artistic requirements 
being simply that the people and incidents shall be 
possible and wholly thinkable. The writers who 
imagine they can secure sympathy by endowing their 
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characters with unheard-of virtues, or showering upon 
them impossible good fortunes, defeat their ends; 
but writers who, in disgust at these excesses, turn 
around and portray characters without charm, and 
substitute calamities for blessings, drift altogether 
away, not only from public sympathy, but from the 
real purpose of the novel. 

If these notions are sound, it follows that the 
old-fashioned novel is the novel on the right model— 
in this particular only, however. The novel has 
improved in many things; it is more flexible, more 
natural and easy, and at the same time more dra- 
matic ; but the old practical theory that it is the busi- 
ness of the novelist to rescue his hero and heroine 
from the evils that surround them, and bring all their 
trials to a happy end, was founded on a right per- 
ception of the reason for the novel, was the instinc- 
tive recognition of the principle we have endeavored 
to indicate. Distinctly, nobody wants novels that 
reproduce all the sufferings and struggles of real life 
unless supplemented with those compensations that in 
real life ought to follow, but rarely do ; for the novel 
is nothing more than a device for setting the dis- 
orders of life right, and making us all happy by the 
contemplation of final, and so often rightly called 
poetic justice. The novel that does not do this thing 
for us may entertain a good many people by its 
character sketches and its descriptions, but, in miss- 
ing the fundamental purpose of the novel, must fail 
to command the earnest sympathies of the general 
world of readers, 


HISTRIONIC REALISM. 


REALIsM has its advocates and its opponents ; but, 
after all, is there or can there be such a thing as per- 
fect realism in either literature or the arts? Zola 
has doubtless come nearer to it than any one else, 
and this is the reason why he is so repulsive to many 
persons; but would he be tolerated at all if he whol- 
ly obliterated every distinction between his pictures 
and the ugly facts? There is, even in a delineation 
of squalor, however much the artist may endeavor 
to be faithful, a certain vivid, picturesque effect that 
the real scene does not possess. Art is tolerably 
sure to bestow on its most objectionable and realistic 
transpositions some quality or elevating touch that 
lifts them from repulsiveness to sympathy ; and the 
very persons who are most determined that art in all 
its forms shall be exact copies of nature, unconscious- 
ly give little ideal touches that subtly transform the 
object or the scene. Beggars, for instance, have 
been painted, modeled, and delineated on the stage, 
often with a very resolute purpose to make them 
real, but in every instance the rags in the copy have 
lost the disgusting foulness of the original, and fallen 
in lines or produced effects of light and shade that 
were agreeable rather than offensive. Art thus in- 
stinctively finds pleasant features in the worst sub- 
jects, and idealizes by virtue of a fundamental law, 
even when it imagines it is strictly realizing. It 
does not follow from this fact, however, that art does 


not sometimes succeed in being too realistic ; it only 
shows that painters and poets often build better than 
they know. 

The deduction we have made indicates that the 
passion for realism is not likely to go as far as its 
friends desire ; and the tendency is likely to be ar- 
rested by the conspicuous absurdity of a few ambi- 
tious attempts in this direction. In pictorial art 
realism has probably already had its day; the cry 
everywhere now is for imaginative painting, for the 
poetic and the ideal in nature. In literature the 
camp is wholly in confusion, everybody seeming to 
be struggling for a school of his own, while he be- 
labors everybody else who attempts the same thing, 
realism having no very conspicuous following except 
in France. On the stage realistic art seems to be 
gaining rather than losing, especially in England. 
We recall seeing, in London, Sheridan’s “ School 
for Scandal” in a reconstructed form, after it had 
been acted for more than two hundred nights. It 
was the ‘‘ School for Scandal” with Sheridan left out 
—with all the breadth, the humor, the pointed wit, 
the essential qualities that make the play what it is, 
deliberately eliminated. Sir Peter Teazle had lost 
all his crustiness, Lady Teazle all her brilliant 
sparkle, Charles Surface all his overflowing spirits, 
and the entire group of scandal-mongers all the spice 
in their malice. The stage was set in some very 
pretty scenes, giving careful studies of the drawing- 
rooms of the period, and the ladies and gentlemen 
came in, talked, and went out with an easy, grace- 
ful, well-bred manner that was wholly untheatrical, 
but at the same time wholly colorless. It was, no 
doubt, an excellent imitation of “ good form,” but 
the soul of Sheridan’s wit had escaped into thin air. 
Realistic enterprises of this kind seem to be more 
common on the English stage than with us. An 
English essayist, deploring innovations of this char- 
acter, informs us that the histrionic realist, not con- 
tent with incursions into modern comedy and dramatic 
romance, has ventured to subject Shakespeare him- 
self to the new theory. Here is an account which 
he gives of two recent renditions of Shakespearean 
characters : 


An actor of admitted ability, for example, has treated 
us to a representation of Shylock, in which the profound 
sense of wrong, the identification of the man’s injuries 
with those of his people, and the yearning for a terrible 
revenge, were discarded as so many turgid excesses. 
The Jew dwindled, in consequence, from a representa~ 
tive and poetic figure into an ill-used and, on the whole, 
very reasonable individual. Now and then, indeed, he 
complained of his injuries with a touch of asperity, but 
with a willingness to argue out his case, and a general 
moderation of tone, that left quite inexplicable his relent- 
less adherence to his bond. For this the white heat of 
passion which imagination alone can conceive and por- 
tray might have accounted; but imagination the actor 
had intentionally renounced. At a kter period another 
performer, who had been gradually advancing in his art, 
found a chance of presenting himself as Othello. That 
he, too, was a disciple of the reasonable school which 
eschews violence of expression soon became evident. 
The generous but half-civilized Moor, with his transports 
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of love and jealousy, sank into an amiable and much 
tried gentleman, whose meek subjection to the arts of 
Iago it was really irritating to witness. Deep emotion 
subsided into sentiment, passion into temper, terrible 
misgiving into uneasy perplexity. As in the case of Shy- 
lock, it was difficult to trace the grand catastrophe to 
human impulses so carefully restrained. The massive 
scheme of the plot and its dénodment fell in upon its frail 
supports. The design of the poet belonged to the un- 
changing truths of our being. The modes of represent- 
ing it were derived from the artificial and fleeting man- 
ners of contemporary life, and thus lost the seal of im- 
agination. 


The attempt to take Hamlet, Romeo, Juliet, 
Rosalind, and Imogen out of their proper atmos- 
phere is a sacrilege, but to retain the poetic language 
and yet kill the poetic spirit is monstrous as well as 
absurd. The realists may throw overboard if they 
will the stilted style and theatrical mannerisms with 
which heroic characters are often personated, but no- 
thing of their poetic loftiness, of their ideal elevation, 
elements which if not true to the accidents of casual 
life, are yet true to the emotions and aspirations of 
our inner nature. We unconsciously, as wehave al- 
ready said, idealize the rags of a beggar; the painter 
can not depict a tree or a brick wall that he does not 
give it some grace or picturesque suggestion ; and 
assuredly the imaginative personages of our literature 
should be held on their ideal plane. As an instance 
of how necessarily and how inevitably the art of 
ordinary life, the pictures of which are called real 
scenes and events, give even to homely incidents an 
imaginative touch, the following, from the essayist 
referred to, is instructive : 


It may, we think, be laid down as a principle that 
whenever modes of exhibition, though borrowed from 
the facts of actual life, excite our disgust and revulsion, 
they cease to have a place in art; in other words, they 
cease to be representative, since, in our recoil from them, 
we necessarily lose sight of the mental qualities or states 
they were intended to represent. If it be urged that such 
modes of exhibition are justified, inasmuch as they spring 
from the realities of external life, we reply that our dis- 
gust at them springs also from reality. It springs, ina 
word, from a law of our nature which, since it is part of 
ourselves, while the forms exhibited are derived only from 
the external world, is for us the deeper reality of the two. 
If this be true, no representation that wantonly shocks 
the mind can be legitimate in art. Let us glance, in the 
first place, at modes of representation which, without in- 
spiring the deeper sentiment of disgust, simply violate 
taste. We are brought in contact with such modes when- 
ever a conception that appeals to our sympathies is pre- 
sented to us in a form that offendsthem. Let us suppose 
that, in some drama of humble life, two lovers meet after 
a long separation, made more bitter by suspense. Take 
it that young William the sailor, whose ship has been 
long overdue, is once more on English ground, that he 
hastens to present himself to his betrothed, anxious 
Jenny, the farm-laborer’s daughter. Let it be granted 
that these humble lovers have engaged our interest, and 
that we expect pleasure from witnessing their happy 
meeting. Our gratification at this event will be seriously 
impaired if, even with regard to dress, the swain and 
maiden do not make as agreeable an appearance as con- 
sists with their state in life. Jenny’s gown may perhaps 


be of mere calico; but we ask that, like her collar and 
cuffs, it be spotless, and that she shall not come slipshod 
upon the scene. Yet how very possible it might be in 
real life, and with no blame to Jenny, that, at the time 
of William’s entrance, she should be upon her knees 
polishing the grate, and that her dress, her hands, her 
very face, should bear the traces of her occupation! 
If, however, dramatist or novelist were so to present our 
Jenny at this critical moment, should we not (always 
supposing our interest in her to be serious) have just 
cause of quarrel with him? We had expected to be 
pleasantly touched by the reunion of the pair after dan- 
ger and anxiety—to be touched, perhaps, all the more by 
the thought that affection sheds a gleam of romance upon 
even the humblest fortunes; when suddenly our unskill- 
ful exhibitor disenchants us by his rude contrast between 
the sentiment excited and the form of its exposition. 
Our thoughts had been directed to Jenny’s feelings; they 
are violently diverted to her complexion and her gown. 
If we do not frown at so absurd a disappointment, we 
shall certainly laugh. In either case the writer's spell is 
broken, Should he plead that a real William might have 
discovered a real Jenny under the very circumstances de- 
scribed, we reply that it was quite as possible to present 
her in fiction under more pleasing ones, that the author 
was free to choose the manner of representation, and 
that he willfully chose to offend that instinct which assigns 
to mental conditions forms that correspond with them— 
an instinct, we repeat, that is a far deeper reality than 
any which springs from mere external accident. 


THE OBELISK. 


As it is now tolerably certain that the Egyptian 
obelisk known as Cleopatra’s Needle will be removed 
to New York, a good many persons are greatly dis- 
tressed in consequence. We did not hear of any out- 
rage done to Egypt when the companion obelisk was 
taken to London ; nor did anybody then discover the 
unfitness of an ancient monument in the midst of 
modern civilization, as certain would-be acute critics 
are now doing. ‘‘ When an obelisk,” exclaims one 
writer, ‘‘ was set up in Egypt it was placed before 
some temple, and on its sides were inscribed the 
events connected with the building of the temple and 
the name of the monarch who raised it. Cleopatra’s 
Needle so placed, and so long as it is allowed to 
stand on its present site, will be full of interest to all 
nations. Take it away, and the charm is broken. 
And how out of place would this stone record ap- 
pear in America—a record that dates from before 
the Christian era—set up in a city of yesterday! 
. . « The obelisks of Egypt are part of that coun- 
try ; they date from the earliest period in its history, 
and can have little or no expression beyond its boun- 
daries.” This would be very well if it did not pro- 
ceed from wrong premises. An Egyptian obelisk 
would be a relic of the past similar to those we 
gather in museums, and consequently it would be just 
as pertinent to say that the Elgin Marbles are out of 
place in the British Museum, or the Cesnola collec- 
tion of ancient pottery out of place in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, as to affirm that an ancient 
obelisk must be seen only in the place where it was 
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erected. If the plan were to erect here a monument in 
imitation of an Egyptian obelisk, then it would be 
right enough to point out the inappropriateness of 
the scheme—to show that copying a form of art un- 
der different conditions from those out of which that 
art was produced is a great error of judgment and 


taste. But we can bring obelisks to New York as 
relics just as we bring antique bronzes, prehistoric 
implements, old statues, and old paintings. If the 
Greek Venus of Milo may with propriety stand in the 
Louvre in Paris, an Egyptian column may, with equal 
propriety, be placed in a public square in New York. 





Books of 


HE month should be distinguished by a red 
mark in the poetical calendar which brings to 

our table two such poems as ‘‘ The Light of Asia” 
and “ Blanid,” each discriminated from the other by 
its own special qualities, but both presenting the un- 
mistakable hues of ‘‘ that light that never was on 
land or sea.” In‘ The Light of Asia” * Mr. Ed- 
win Arnold endeavors to depict the life and charac- 
ter and indicate the philosophy of Prince Gautama 
of India, the founder of Buddhism. A theme of 
greater grandeur or more profound significance could 
hardly be imagined, for Gautama is one “ whose 
personality, though imperfectly revealed in the ex- 
isting sources of information, can not but appear 
the highest, holiest, and most beneficent, with one 
exception, in the history of thought.” Moreover, 


the faith which he promulgated has stood the test of 


twenty-four centuries, and at this day surpasses, in 
the number of its votaries and the area of its prev- 
alence, any other form of creed; furnishing their 
moral and religious ideas to more than a third of 
mankind. “ Four hundred and seventy millions of 
our race,” says Mr. Arnold, “live and die in the 
tenets of Gautama; and the spiritual dominions of 
this ancient teacher extend at the present time from 
Nepaul and Ceylon over the whole Eastern Penin- 
sula to China, Japan, Thibet, Central Asia, Sibe- 
ria, and even Swedish Lapland. India itself might 
fairly be included in this magnificent empire of be- 
lief, for, though the profession of Buddhism has for 
the most part passed away from the land of its birth, 
the mark of Gautama’s sublime teaching is stamped 
ineffaceably upon modern Brahmanism, and the most 
characteristic habits and convictions of the Hindoos 
are clearly due to the benign influence of Buddha’s 
precepts. . . . Forests of flowers are daily laid upon 
his stainless shrines, and countless millions of lips 
daily repeat the formula, ‘I take refuge in Bud- 
dha.’” 

From such a theme any imagination less bold or 
insight less profound than that of Milton might well 
shrink back ; yet, with no qualities which even re- 
motely suggest Milton, Mr. Arnold has produced an 
epic poem of genuine grandeur, elevation, and beau- 
ty. The chief difficulty of his subject he has avoid- 
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ed by concentrating the interest upon the strictly 
human side of Gautama’s character—his humility 
and gentleness, his simplicity, his tender affections, 
his sensitiveness to sorrow, and his compassionate 
love for his fellow men. The element of the super- 
natural is introduced just sufficiently to give local 
color to the narrative, and to indicate the nature of 
the legends which the reverence of later disciples 
has clustered round the founder’s name ; but, though 
the literary effect is greatly enhanced by this, the 
nobility of Buddha’s character, the sublimity of his 
teaching, and the reality of his mission, are made to 
appear (as in truth they are) entirely independent of 
the signs and wonders by which their revelation was 
supposed to have been accompanied and vindicated. 
In the delineation of character the poem achieves 
an unquestionable success ; for, whether the Gauta- 
ma here depicted corresponds to the real Gautama 
or not, he conveys a distinct and vivid impression of 
a most noble, tender, and beneficent personality. 
He is no mere plexus of abstract virtues or con- 
venient label for a series of superhuman and miracu- 
lous deeds, but a man keenly alive to all the sorrow- 
ful aspects of human life, and passionately con- 
vinced, after long experiment upon himself, that 
man is not the plaything of the gods, but that each 
may find within himself the means of his own sal- 
vation. The exposition of doctrine is something es- 
sentially beyond the province of poetry, and it is 
sufficiently high praise to say that Mr. Arnold man- 
ages this portion of his work so skillfully as really 
to interest and instruct the reader without sinking 
quite to the level of prose. He makes no attempt 
to enter into details, but contents himself with indi- 
cating in a series of pregnant Verses, after the man- 
ner of Omar Khayyam, all that is essential to his 
purpose—the general purport of Buddha’s teachings. 
The powerful literary charm of the poem is due 
mainly to its Oriental warmth of feeling and rich- 
ness of imagery. Here Mr. Arnold’s long residence 
in India has stood him in good stead, and he is al- 
most the only Western writer whose verse is sur- 
charged with the opulence of “the gorgeous East,” 
and yet conveys the impression of vraisemblance. 
Moore's “ Lalla Rookh” is the mere four de force of 
a nimble fancy, and possesses no more of the illusion 
of reality than Coleridge’s ‘‘ Kubla Khan.” 
Preparatory to offering a few extracts—which 
will be far more effective than analysis or commen- 
tary in giving an idea of Mr. Arnold’s work—it may 
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be well to explain that, in order to secure the Oriental 
point of view, indispensable in a work of such a char- 
acter, the poem is put into the mouth of an imaginary 
Buddhist votary. It opens with an account of Bud- 
dha’s birth, and of the portents in earth and heaven 
by which it was preceded and accompanied. He 
was the son of the mightiest of the princes of India, 
King Suddhodana, and his strange and high destiny 
was predicted before his birth and confirmed by the 
superhuman precocity of his childish wisdom. When 
he was eight years old the King secured the wisest 
men of his realm to direct his studies, but it was found 
that he already knew more than his teachers, and 
that all the fruits of the tree of knowledge were at 
his command. Not less remarkable than his knowl- 
edge, however, even thus early, were his humility, 
his gentleness, and his sensibility. The first inci- 
dent of his life which signalized the wider destiny 
to which he was called is narrated in a passage 
which, though long, is worth reproducing both for 
its intrinsic beauty and for the indication which it 
affords of the origin and character of Buddha’s mis- 
sion. Only once before, on seeing a wounded swan, 
had the young Prince learned what was meant by 
sorrow and suffering : 


** But on another day the King said, ‘ Come, 
Sweet son ! and see the pleasaunce of the spring, 
And how the fruitful earth is wooed to yield 
Its riches to the reaper; how my realm— 
Which shall be thine when the pile flames for me— 
Feeds all its mouths and keeps the King’s chest filled. 
Fair is the season with new leaves, bright blooms, 
Green grass, and cries of plow-time.’ So they rode 
Into a land of wells and gardens, where, 
All up and down the rich red loam, the steers 
Strained their strong shoulders in the creaking yoke 
Dragging the plows ; the fat soil rose and rolled 
In smooth dark waves back from the plow; who 

drove ; 

Planted both feet upon the leaping share 
To make the furrow deep; among the palms 
The tinkle of the rippling water rang, 
And where it ran the glad earth "broidered it 
With balsams and the spears of lemon-grass. 
Elsewhere were sowers who went forth to sow ; 
And all the jungle laughed with nesting-songs, 
And all the thickets rustled with small life 
Of lizard, bee, beetle, and creeping things 
Pleased at the spring-time. In the mango-sprays 
The sun-birds flashed ; alone at his green forge 
Toiled the loud coppersmith ; bee-eaters hawked 
Chasing the purple butterflies ; beneath, 
Striped squirrels raced, the mynas perked and picked, 
The nine brown sisters chattered in the thorn, 
The pied fish-tiger hung above the pool, 
The egrets stalked among the buffaloes, 
The kites sailed circles in the golden air ; 
About the painted temple peacocks flew, 
The blue doves cooed from every well, far off 
The village drums beat for some marriage-feast ; 
All things spoke peace and plenty, and the Prince 
Saw and rejoiced. But, looking deep, he saw 
The thorns which grow upon this rose of life : 
How the swart peasant sweated for his wage, 
Toiling for leave to live ; and how he urged 
The great-eyed oxen through the flaming hours, 


Goading their velvet flanks : then marked he, too, 
How lizard fed on ant, and snake on him, 

And kite on both ; and how the fish-hawk robbed 
The fish-tiger of that which it had seized ; 

The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did chase 
The jeweled butterflies ; till everywhere 

Each slew a slayer and in turn was slain, 

Life living upon death. So the fair show 

Veiled one vast, savage, grim conspiracy 

Of mutual murder, from the worm to man, 

Who himself kills his fellow ; seeing which— 
The hungry plowman and his laboring kine, 
Their dewlaps blistered with the bitter yoke, 

The rage to live which makes all living strife— 
The Prince Sidd4rtha sighed. ‘ Is this,’ he said, 
* That happy earth they brought me forth to see ? 
How salt with sweat the peasant’s bread ! how hard 
The oxen’s service | in the brake how fierce 

The war of weak and strong! i’ th’ air what plots! 
No refuge e’en in water. Go aside 

A space, and let me muse on what ye show.’ 

So saying, the good Lord Buddha seated him 
Under a jambu-tree, with ankles crossed— 

As holy statues sit—and first began 

To meditate this deep disease of life, 

What its far source and whence its remedy. 

So vast a pity filled him, such wide love 

For living things, such passion to heal pain, 

That by their stress his princely spirit passed - 
To ecstasy, and, purged from mortal taint 

Of sense and self, the boy attained thereat 
Dhy4na, first step of ‘ the path.’” 


Now the King, who desired a more brilliant ca- 
reer for his son than that of prophet and reformer, 
was alarmed by this incident, and in order to divert 
the Prince’s attention from all such un-princely 
thoughts, procured for him a wife, the most beau- 
tiful in the land, and had a magnificent palace built, 
embowered in gardens, and surrounded by a wall 
that shut out all contact with the great world, and 
whence none of the inmates were allowed to issue. 
The very words pain and death, sorrow and suffer- 
ing, were prohibited here, and in their place was 
substituted all that could soothe the mind and in- 
toxicate the senses. How the King’s design was 
frustrated at length is narrated in what is perhaps 
the finest passage in the poem : 


** In which calm home of happy life and love 
Ligged our Lord Buddha, knowing not of woe, 
Nor want, nor pain, nor plague, nor age, nor death, 
Save as when sleepers roam dim seas in dreams, 
And land awearied on the shores of day, 
Bringing strange merchandise from that black voyage. 
Thus ofttimes when he lay with gentle head 
Lulled on the dark breasts of Yasédhara, 
Her fond hands fanning slow his sleeping lids, 
He would start up and cry : ‘My world! Oh, world! 
Ihear! Iknow! Icome!’ And she would ask, 
* What ails my lord ?’ with large eyes terror-struck ; 
For at such times the pity in his look 
Was awful, and his visage like a god's. 
Then would he smile again to stay her tears, 
And bid the vinas sound ; but once they set 
A stringed gourd on the sill there where the wind 
Could linger o’er its notes and play at will— 
Wild music makes the wind on silver strings— 
And those who lay around heard only that ; 
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But Prince Sidd4rtha heard the Devas play, 
And to his ears they sang such words as these : 


* We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest and rest can never find ; 
Lo! as the wind is so is mortal life, 

A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife. 


‘ Wherefore and whence we are ye can not know, 
Nor where life springs nor whither life doth go ; 
We are as ye are, ghosts from the inane, 

What pleasure have we of our changeful pain ? 


* What pleasure hast thou of thy changeless bliss ? 
Nay, if love lasted, there were joy in this ; 

But life’s way is the wind’s way, all these things 
Are but brief voices breathed on shifting strings. 


*O Maya's son! because we roam the earth 
Moan we upon these strings ; we make no mirth, 
So many woes we see in many lands, 

So many streaming eyes and wringing hands. 


* Yet mock we while we wail, for, could they know, 
This life they cling to is but empty show ; 

*T were all as well to bid a cloud to stand, 

Or hold a running river with the hand. 


* But thou that art to save, thine hour is nigh ! 
The sad world waiteth in its misery, 

The blind world stumbleth on its round of paia ; 
Rise, Maya's child ! wake! slumber not again ! 


* We are the voices of the wandering wind : 
Wander thou, too, O Prince, thy rest to find ; 
Leave love for love of lovers, for woe’s sake 
Quit state for sorrow, and deliverance make, 


* So sigh we, passing o’er the silver strings, 

To thee who know’st not yet of earthly things; 

So say we; mocking as we pass away, 

These lovely shadows wherewith thou dost play.’” 


Troubled and aroused by this message, the Prince 
demanded of the King permission to ride forth and 
see mankind. The King, advised by his council, 
reluctantly consented, but ordered that the city 
should deck itself as for a festival, and that no sick 
or maimed, no leper, no feeble folk, and none strick- 
en deep in years, should appear upon the streets. 
The Prince, at the appointed time, rides about, and 
is delighted with the universal happiness which ap- 
pears to prevail; but, passing beyond the gates— 


** Slow tottering from the hovel where he hid, 
Crept forth a wretch in rags, haggard and foul, 
An old, old man, whose shriveled skin, sun-tanned, 
Clung like a beast’s hide to his fleshless bones. 
Bent was his back with load of many days, 
His eyepits red with rust of ancient tears, 
His dim orbs blear with rheum, his toothless jaws 
Wagging with palsy and the fright to see 
So many and such joy. One skinny hand 
Clutched a worn staff to prop his quavering limbs, 
And one was pressed upon the ridge of ribs 
Whence came in gasps the heavy, painful breath. 
* Alms!’ moaned he, ‘give, good people ! for I die 
To-morrow or the next day !’ then the cough 
Choked him, but still he stretched his palm, and stood 
Blinking, and groaning mid his spasms, ‘ Alms !’” 


The Prince, who had never before seen old age, 


was shocked, and learning that this was the com- 
mon fate of all that lived, returned to his palace 
*‘ pondering, sad of mien and mood.” Still unsat- 
isfied, however, and brooding upon the disclosure 
that had been made, he demanded once more— 


“*. . . to see this world beyond his gates, 
This life of man, so pleasant if its waves 
Ran not to waste and woful finishing 

In Time’s dry sands.” 


He asked to be allowed to go forth unannounced, so 
that he might see the streets and the people in their 
usual workday aspect, and learn “the lives which 
those men live who are not kings.” This time he 


encountered a wretch stricken to earth with mortal 


disease, and writhing in the death-agony ; and a lit- 
tle farther on saw a funeral procession, the wailing 
mourners, and the burning of the corpse. Bewil- 
dered, he addressed himself to his attendant, and 
learned that this is the end of all who live: 


“. . . But lo! Siddartha turned 
Eyes gleaming with divine tears to the sky, 
Eyes lit with heavenly pity to the earth ; 
From sky to earth he looked, from earth to sky, 
As if his spirit sought in lonely flight 
Some far-off vision, linking this and that, 
Lost—past—but searchable, but seen, but known, 
Then cried he, while his lifted countenance 
Glowed with the burning passion of love 
Unspeakable, the ardor of a hope 
Boundless, insatiate : ‘Oh ! suffering world, 
Oh! known and unknown of my common flesh, 
Caught in this common net of death and woe, 
And life which binds to both! I see, I feel 
The vastness of the agony of earth, 
The vainness of its joys, the mockery 
Of all its best, the anguish of its worst ; 
Since pleasures end in pain, and youth in age, 
And love in loss, and life in hateful death, 
And death in unknown lives, which will but yoke 
Men to their wheel again to whirl the round 
Of false delights and woes that are not false. 
Me too this lure hath cheated, so it seemed 
Lovely to live, and life a sunlit stream 
For ever flowing in a changeless peace ; 
Whereas the foolish ripple of the flood 
Dances so lightly down by bloom and lawn 
Only to pour its crystal quicklier 
Into the foul salt sea. The veil is rent 
Which blinded me! I am as all these men 
Who cry upon their gods and are not heard 
Or are not heeded—yet there must be aid ! 
For them and me and all there must be help ! 
Perchance the gods have need of help themselves, 
Being so feeble that when sad lips cry 
They can not save! I would not let one cry 
Whom I could save! How can it be that Brahm 
Would make a world and keep it miserable, 
Since, if all-powerful, he leaves it so, 
He is not good, and if not powerful, 
He is not God ?—Channa ! lead home again ! 
It is enough !| mine eyes have seen enough !’” 


The foregoing citations will suffice to show how 
strong must be the temptation to trace in like man- 
ner the subsequent stages of Buddha’s career—his 
renunciation of all his advantages as heir of a great 
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kingdom and husband of a loving wife ; his self-as- 
sumed poverty and association with the outcasts of 
the earth ; his long wanderings in search of ‘‘ the 
Light” ; his fastings, vigils, and meditations ; his 
struggles with the evils and temptations of the 
world ; and his final triumph in the discovery and 
proclamation of those truths which would solace 
and save his suffering fellow men. Many striking 
and noble passages adorn these later stages of the 
narrative; but we have already drawn so largely 
upon the space at our command that we can find 
room for but one more, which is presented as a 
specimen of Mr. Arnold’s powers of picturesque 
description. It depicts the night when the Prince 
leaves his palace in order to set forth upon his mis- 
sion : 


“* Softly the Indian night smiles on the plains 
At full moon in the month of Chaitra Shud, 
When mangoes redden and the aséka-buds 
Sweeten the breeze, and Rama’s birthday comes, 
And all the fields are glad and all the towns. 
Softly that night fell over Vishramvan, 
Fragrant with blooms and jeweled thick with stars, 
And cool with mountain airs sighing adown 
From snow-fiats on Him4la high-outspread ; 
For the moon swung above the eastern peaks, 
Climbing the spangled vault, and lighting clear 
Rohini’s ripples and the hills and plains, 
And all the sleeping land, and near at hand 
Silvering those roof-tops of the pleasure-house, 
Where nothing stirred nor sign of watching was, 
Save at the outer gates, whose warders cried 
Mudra, the watchword, and the countersign 
Angana, and the watch-drums beat around ; 
Whereat the earth lay still, except for call 
Of prowling jackals, and the ceaseless trill 
Of crickets on the garden-grounds.” 


Mr. Arnold says in his preface that his work was 
“inspired by an abiding desire to aid in the better 
mutual knowledge of East and West” ; and it may 
be confidently said that no recent poem has touched 
more profoundly those universal sentiments and needs 
which sweep away all differences of place and time, 
and unite mankind in a common hope and a com- 
mon destiny. 


VERY different in subject, and not less different 
in its characteristic qualities, is ‘‘ Blanid,” * by the 
author of “ Deirdré.” In “ Deirdré” (whose author- 
ship is now revealed to those for whom it was not 
already an open secret) Dr. Joyce showed a certain 
power for treating picturesquely and interestingly 
the old Celtic legends of his native Ireland, and in 
his later work he has sought inspiration at the same 
fount. He describes himself as “‘ of the race of those 
langsyne, the makers of heroic minstrelsy,” and de- 
clares that though he has searched many a field of 
foreign lore for themes of song, his thoughts always 
return to his native land and the heroes she nursed 
in ages gone. “Blanid” is an attempt to recall 





* Blanid. By Robert D. Joyce, author of ‘ Deirdré.” 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 16mo, pp. 249. 


some of these heroes and heroines from “ the dusky 
haze of Eld,” and to depict in such warm tints as 
the historic imagination can furnish “ their thoughts 
and ways of love and war.” 

The story is of a daughter of the King of the 
Isle of Man, whose beauty is so great that the fame 
of it goes abroad into every land, and her hand is 
sought in marriage by all the princes of Western 
Europe. She refuses them all, but at length falls in 
love with the son of her father’s most powerful 
enemy, whom she can not marry. At length the 
princes, including her lover, form a league to win 
her by force ; and, gathering their hosts, storm her 
father’s stronghold, and slay him and most of his 
people. In the distribution of the spoils the maiden 
falls to the lot of a stranger knight who bears her 
away to a distant shore. Subsequently her lover 
treacherously slays this knight, and takes her away 
to his own home; where, however, their happiness 
is brief, for a minstrel of the slain knight follows 
them, and at a hunting-feast seizes Blanid on the 
verge of a great cliff and leaps with her into the sea, 
where they are lost for ever. 

The story is well and vigorously told, with great 
elaboration of detail, with much musical verse in the 
Spenserian measure, with many tripping lyrics at 
appropriate intervals, with vivid descriptions of des- 
perate fights and strange wiles of demonic enchant- 
ment, Its fault is an utter absence of human inter- 
est. Buddha, in Mr. Arnold’s poem, though of the 
lineage of the gods, is a far more real and human 
personage than these trooping shadows, who, if they 
were men at all, would be savages. Even Blanid, 
though she is the subject of half the description in 
the volume, never approaches near enough to objec- 
tive existence to awaken in us any emotion what- 
ever. Our recollection of “ Deirdré” has now be- 
come rather vague, but we can hardly be mistaken 
in the impression that the heroine of that poem was 
far more successful in achieving personality and en- 
listing our sympathies, and that in general the story 
and the incidents were more plausible and life-like. 
If this be so, “ Blanid,” with all its facility and mu- 
sicalness of verse, is a distinct falling off from the 
earlier work ; for in these heroic poems the heroes 
and their doings are simply grotesque if unreal. 

Another criticism which must be made is that 
the imitation of William Morris, which was remarked 
in “ Deirdré” is, if possible, still more obvious in 
“Blanid.” So frankly, indeed, has the author taken 
Morris as his model that it looks as if he had delib- 
erately and consciously entered into competition with 
him in a field which Morris may almost be said to 
have made his own. If this be so, perhaps the most 
acceptable compliment we can pay him will be to 
say—as can be said truly —that parts of his poem 
might easily be mistaken for Morris's, if the author- 
ship were unknown. 

Whatever may be its defects, however, “ Blanid” 
is very readable, and such lines as the following will 
rightly be held to excuse many faults : 

** Green are the hills of early summer-time, 
And lingering long their emerald glories fade, 
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When Autumn with slow steps begins to climb 
Their breezy fronts from the brown forest-shade, 
Nipping the grass and flowers with frosty rime, 
Till long-drawn glen and bosky upland glade, 
Broad shadowy moor and skyey mountain-spire, 
Put on their heathery robes of purple fire. 


* And slowly as it comes, it fades away, 
The glory of the heather’s purple glow, 
Like human grandeur born but to decay 
As the long years glide on with footsteps slow ; 
The woods are bare, the hills are cold and gray, 
The cheerless moons no genial heat bestow ; 
And thus the earth changed with the changing sun 
Till winter and the Samhain feast came on.” 


Many dainty lyrics, as we have said, break the 
rapid current of the narrative and lend it variety. 
Here is one of the most graceful of them : 


SONG, 


** Deep in the dells where ferns are growing 
A fountain springs, 
And o’er its wavelets gently flowing 
And blossoms in the sunshine blowing 
The sky-lark sings : 
Oh ! how he sings unto his mate 
Down from the ether blue, 
While I sit here all desolate 
And think, beloved, of you ! 


** O happy bird, each hour returning 
Unto its nest, 
Love's rapture in its bosom burning ! 
O heart of mine, for ever mourning 
In sore unrest ! 
How dear the sky-lark’s happy state 
Beside its lover true, 
While I, alone, all desolate, 
Sit here and weep for you !” 





IF it had not already been appropriated by Messrs. 
Gostwick and Harrison’s book, “ Outlines of German 
Literature” would have been a much better, or, at 
least, more accurately descriptive, title for the late 
Bayard Taylor’s posthumous work than the one that 
has been chosen.* The word “studies,” as here 
used, is commonly understood to imply much more 
minute and exhaustive criticism and analysis than 
Mr. Taylor has attempted ; and it has the additional 
defect of failing to suggest the fact that the book 
furnishes a consecutive and fairly complete sketch of 
German literature, from its remote Gothic sources to 
its culmination in Goethe, Schiller, and their only 
less great contemporaries. Two or three of the chap- 
ters, such as those on “‘ Faust” and on “‘ Jean Paul 
Richter,” might fairly be described as “studies” ; 
but the work is, in the main, a series of bold and 
rapid historical outlines, dealing only with the large 
and characteristic features, and leaving the details to 
be filled in by such further research as the reader 
may be tempted to undertake. 





* Studies in German Literature. By Bayard Taylor. 
With an Introduction by George H. Boker. 
8vo, pp. 418. 


New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The book consists of a course of twelve lectures, 
delivered by Mr. Taylor to the students of Cornell 
University, and intended to serve as an introduction 
and guide to German literature. Later, in order to 
adapt them to more popular audiences, he added 
translations of select passages, designed to illustrate 
the author and the period under discussion. It is 
understood to have -been his intention to recast the 
substance of the lectures into a form more appropri- 
ate for reading, but he never found leisure himself © 
to make the necessary changes, and his editors have 
rightly decided that the public would prefer having 
the material in its original shape, to having it tam- 
pered with by other hands. Nor, we think, would 
the changes have contributed very greatly to the in- 
terest or usefulness of the work, even if Mr. Taylor 
had lived to make them. No doubt the essays would 
have shown a smoothness, finish, and precision of 
style which the lectures lack, and certain parts which 
have been somewhat hurriedly treated, owing to the 
limitations of time, would have been more carefully 
elaborated ; but, on the other hand, the more scholarly 
essays would almost certainly have lost sométhing of 
that animation and vivacity which the lectures pos- 
sess, and which are quite as grateful to the reader as 
they must have been to the hearer. Moreover, the 
lectures as now presented exhibit very little of that 
carelessness and levity of treatment which is so apt 
to characterize compositions intended for oral de- 
livery, where the attention of a promiscuous au- 
dience must never be allowed to flag, and where 
amusement must be regarded as even more essential 
than instruction. Mr. Taylor evidently considered 
his work as a serious and important undertaking ; 
and, while his style and method of treatment are 
admirably adapted to arouse what Mr. Boker calls 
“the sympathetic appreciation of the crowded lec- 
ture-room,” they lose very little when subjected to 
“critical examination under the dry light of the 
study.” Very few of the lectures delivered at our 
colleges, or on our platforms, would stand the ordeal 
of translation into print so well as do these of Mr, 
Taylor's. 

The titles of the several lectures will indicate 
with sufficient definiteness the scope and nature of 
the subjects with which Mr. Taylor deals. They are 
as follows: “Earliest German Literature,” “The 
Minnesingers,” ‘‘ The Medieval Epics,” “ The 
Nibelungenlied,” “ The Literature of the Reforma- 
tion,” “The Literature of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” “‘ Lessing,” “ Klopstock, Wieland, and Her- 
der,” “ Schiller,” “Goethe,” “‘ Goethe’s Faust,” and 
‘“‘Richter.” The later lectures are the best, chiefly 
because in them the author is less fettered by the 
necessity of crowding many details into small space ; 
and the one on “‘ Faust” is best of all. It is full of 
the most subtile and suggestive criticism ; it renders 
luminously clear the underlying moral motive of a 
poem which is almost as baffling to an ordinary 
reader as a metaphysical treatise ; and it arouses a 
sympathetic admiration which “ Faust” itself will in 
most cases fail to do. In every lecture, selected 
passages from the authors under discussion are print- 
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ed side by side with translations into English made 
by Mr. Taylor especially for this purpose. These 
translations—in which the rhythm, the movement, 
the rhyme, the very whimsicalities of the original 
verse are reproduced—are a most striking testimony 
to Mr. Taylor’s technical mastery of the poetic art, 
and would alone suffice to give a distinctive value 
to his book as compared with other sketches of Ger- 
man literature. 


It is a strange, unique, piquant, volcanic, and 
vociferous personality that is introduced to us by Mr. 
Apthorp in his book on “ Hector Berlioz.”* The 
book is composed of selections from the esthetic, 
humorous, and satirical writings of Berlioz, these 
being preceded by a biographical sketch of the au- 
thor compiled chiefly from his autobiography. The 
aim that has guided the translator in making his 
selection has been rather to, depict Berlioz, the man, 
than to expound Berlioz, the musician. ‘I have 
tried,” he says, ‘‘to show what the man was, rather 
than what he did. The intrinsic value to the world 
of his artistic doings is, as yet, problematical, although 
we see to-day ever-increasing signs of his having won 
an enduring place in the temple of fame. But if all 
his compositions were to sink into total oblivion, his 
personality, and the influence he exerted upon his 
surroundings, and the art of music in general, would 
still be interesting and worthy of serious note.” 

What that influence was and how seriously it is 
to be estimated is, we confess, not easily gathered 
from the writings of Berlioz as here presented to us. 
With all his intensity and fervor, there is always a 
latent element of humor or satire in what he writes 
which makes it difficult to take him quite au s¢rieux, 
or to attach much weight to his voluble outpourings. 
After reading them, one is tempted to think that if 
his influence has really been great it must be due far 
more to his musical compositions or his personality 
than to his writings; for these latter, while abun- 
dantly amusing, are valuable only in so far as they 
reflect their author’s character. Apart from their 
autobiographical value, indeed, they are as trivial, 
flimsy, and frothy as were ever produced by a man 
whose genius is nevertheless unmistakable and whose 
literary faculty is very marked. They remind one 
of whipped syllabub or of the effervescence of cham- 
pagne rather than of anything more substantial and 
enduring ; but then, while the effervescence lasts, 
they are extremely agreeable and stimulating. 

As to the man whose lineaments are so distinctly 
mirrored in the book, it is difficult for the reader to 
decide whether to admire, to pity, or to detest him. 
His heroic struggle against adverse circumstances, 
his serene faith in his own genius, and his enthu- 
siasm for his art, compel our admiration, and his 





* Hector Berlioz. Selections from his Letters, and 
ZEsthetic, Humorous, and Satirical Writings. Trans- 
lated, and preceded by a Biographical Sketch of the Au- 
thor, by William F. Apthorp. Amateur Series, New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 12mo, pp. 427. 


sufferings and misfortunes move our compassion ; 
but his egotism, intensified as it is by a certain hard- 
ness and spitefulness, repels the sympathy which his 
other qualities have inspired. It will be conceded, 
however, that whether we admire or dislike him, 
there is no deception or illusion in the matter. Ber- 
lioz is not content with wearing his heart upon his 
sleeve that all may see who will: he illuminates it 
with an electric light, and calls on gods and men to 
contemplate its palpitations. He strips himself na- 
ked, body and soul, and seems to watch his emotions 
chiefly for the purpose of disclosing them. Probably 
no man that ever lived has taken the world more un- 
reservedly into his confidence, and certainly no writer 
has ever manifested less of that reserve which in 
most men is instinctive and inviolable. He conceals 
or dissembles nothing; and the fact that we close 
the book with a genuine respect for him shows that, 
in spite of surface faults and eccentricities, his nature 
was intrinsically wholesome. 

Mr. Apthorp’s translation is an excellent piece 
of work, reproducing with greater success than could 
have been expected the whimsicalities, the raciness, 
the colloquialisms, and the snap, so to call it, of 
Berlioz’s style. What little of his own writing the 
book contains is chiefly noteworthy for the fidelity 
with which it imitates the Carlylean dialect. So 
perfect is the imitation that several passages, if sepa- 
rated from the context, might easily be mistaken for 
Carlyle’s own. 





THE idea of making Charles Darwin the medium 
for furnishing literature to children is certainly dar- 
ing enough to deserve success, and a success has 
unquestionably been achieved by the compiler of 
‘* What Darwin saw in his Voyage round the World 
in the Ship Beagle.”* Using the great naturalist’s 
admirable but too little read account of his voyage 
as material, the compiler has detached from the text 
all the most striking descriptive passages, welding 
together those which refer to the same subject, and 
grouping them under obvious natural divisions, The 
first division is entitled ‘‘ Animals,” and contains 
Darwin’s observations on the quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, and insects which attracted his attention in 
South America and the Pacific islands. Among 
these are the horse, the mule, the dog, the guanaco, 
the puma, the jaguar, the seal, the tortoise, the cuttle- 
fish, the cormorant, the condor, the penguin, the 
ostrich, the locust, the ant, and the spider. The 
second division is entitled ‘‘ Man,” and comprises 
descriptions of the Fuegians, the Patagonians, the 
Pampas Indians, the Gaucho, the La Platan, the 
Uruguayan, the Chileno, the Spaniard, the Tahitian, 
and the Australian negro, The third division, under 
the somewhat ambiguous heading of “ Geography,” 
contains descriptions of the various countries visited, 
and of the cities, towns, and other habitations of 
man. Finally, under ‘‘ Nature” is given an account 





* What Mr. Darwin saw in his Voyage round the 
World in the Ship Beagle. With numerous Illustrations, 
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of the grander terrestrial processes and phenomena, 
such as earthquakes, rainfall, forests, the ocean, fossil 
trees, and the hibernation of animals. Many of the 
passages are unsatisfactory if one goes to:them for a 
complete and systematic account of the thing de- 
scribed, but their charm is principally due to the 
very fact that they record only personal observations. 
At any rate, the book is of fascinating interest, and 
a better introduction for the young to the study of 
natural -history could hardly be devised. Not less 
attractive, and perhaps not less instructive, than the 
text are the illustrations, which are very numerous 
and beautifully engraved ; and to these are added 
maps and charts, , 

. . » » Somewhat similar in aim, but more ambi- 
tious in design, is ‘‘ Famous Travels and Travelers,”* 
the initial volume of a series in which M, Jules Verne 
has undertaken to give a complete account of the 
exploration of the world from the time of Hanno 
and Herodotus down to that of Livingstone and 
Stanley. This first volume contains a brief but suf- 
ficient narration of the achievements of the earlier 
explorers and travelers; more extended ones of the 
travels and discoveries of Marco Polo, Jean de 
Béthencourt, and Christopher Columbus, the latter 
having nearly a hundred pages assigned to him; 
summary accounts of the conquest of India and the 
Spice countries, and of Mexico and Peru; and chap- 
ters on the first voyage round the world under Ma- 
gellan, on the earlier polar expeditions and the 
search for the Northwest Passage, on the privateer- 
ing adventures of Drake, Cavendish, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and others, on the great corsair William 
Dampier, and on the Pole and America, ending 
with the discoverics of Champlain and La Salle 
(whose name is ‘wrongly given as “‘La Sale”). 
Every traveler, explorer, or adventurer whose name 
has been preserved to us, and whose achievements 
have added to our geographical knowledge, is treated 
of more or less fully; and, in the case of the more 
important of them, a detailed account is given of 
their careers and writings. In another volume it is 
proposed to summarize “all the new discoveries which 
have of late years so greatly interested the scientific 
world” ; and, in order to insure accuracy, the author 
has secured the aid of the eminent geographer, M. 
Gabriel Marcel. As in all Verne’s books, the illus- 
trations are quite as important as the text—copious, 
fanciful, and somewhat crude, but striking and effec- 
tive. A few are reproduced from ancient drawings, 
and there are several maps which would be more 
useful if the names of localities were printed in Eng- 
lish instead of French. 

. «+. The services rendered to students of the 
Greek literature and language by the great Oxford 
dictionary of Liddell and Scott is now performed 
for students of Latin by “ Harper’s Latin Diction- 
ary.”+ More, indeed, for, though so recently pub- 


* The Exploration ofthe World. By Jules Verne. 
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+ Harper’s New Latin Dictionary. Founded on the 





lished, the Greek lexicon is atfeady, in some respecis, 
behind the latest ‘achievements of*philological re- 
search, while if its Latin compeer is not fully abreast 
of the best and most recent scholarship, it is certainly 
not from any lack of effort on the part of the pub- 
lishers to make it so. The-basis of the new diction- 
ary is Andrews’s translation of Dr, Freund’s great 
Latin-German Lexicon, which has been for many 
years the standard book of reference in its depart- 
ment. That work was published in 1850, and since 
that time very great advances have been made in all 
the sciences on which lexicography depends. As 
much as fifteen years ago a revision was seen to be 
necessary, and the work was submitted to its original 
author, Dr. Freund, who revised the whole, rewrote 
some of the less satisfactory articles, and supplied 
about two thousand additions. ‘‘ The sheets,” to 
quote the publishers’ preface, “‘ were then placed in 
the hands of Professor Henry Drisler, LL. D., to be 
edited; but that eminent scholar soon advised us 
that a reconstruction of the work was desirable, such 
as he could not command the leisure tomake. They 
were afterward delivered to the present editors to be 
used freely, and in combination with all other appro- 
priate sources, in compiling a Latin Lexicon which 
should meet the advanced requirements of the times. 
The results of their unremitting labors for séveral 
years are now given to the public.” The scholars 
by whom the labor of perfecting the work and put- 
ting it in its present shape has been performed are 
Mr. Charlton T. Lewis and Professor Charles Short, 
of Columbia College. These gentlemen were aided 
throughout by the advice and assistance of the most 
eminent linguistic scholars in the country, some of 
whom examined and corrected the proof-sheets, while 
others contributed valuable articles. In dimensions 
the book is slightly smaller than “ Webster’s Una- 
bridged,” but it contains considerably more matter 
(owing to smaller type and closer printing), and has 
a completeness and thoroughness which have not as 
yet been even attempted in any dictionary of the 
English language. 

.... To their well-known series of Literature, 
Science, History, and Health Primers, the Messrs. 
Appleton have added a series of ‘* Early Christian 
Literature Primers,” edited by Professor George P. 
Fisher, D.D. The design of these primers is ‘‘ to 
embody in a few small and inexpensive volumes the 
substance of the characteristic works of the great 
Fathers of the Church.” The initial volume, just 
published, is entitled “The Apostolic Fathers and 
the Apologists,” by Rev. George A. Jackson, and 
covers the period from A. D. 95 to 180. In it are 
given, as fully as space would allow, exact transla- 
tions of the principal works of the writers named, 
preceded by introductions upon the literature of the 
period, and by sketches of the several authors. 





Translation of Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon. Edited 
by E. A. Andrews, LL.D. Revised, enlarged, and in 
great part rewritten, by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph. D., and 
Professor Charles Short, LL.D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Large 4to, pp. 2019. 





